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THE SOCIAL PACE 


THE RIGHT REVEREND HENRY C. 
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AST winter, on the Nile, I met 
two charming women—a mother 
and daughter—on their way to 
Bagdad. It was not our first en- 
counter, for I had come to know 
them, some six years ago, in In- 
dia. We met them at the foot of a little funicu- 
lar railway which-ascends from the plains of 
India to lovely Dargeling, and that meeting was 
the beginning of a close and cherished friendship. 
Later we met—my own travelling companion was 
a distinguished metropolitan rector—in Colombo, 
Ceylon, and in New Yerk, and when I crossed 
their trail in Egypt they had already visited 
China, Japan, and southern Africa. 

But in all these cases they had followed ac- 
customed routes of travel, and were journeying 
by rail or steamship. Their. proposed visit to 
Bagdad contemplated, however, they told us, a 
very different plan, and much more primitive 
methods of travel. From Cairo they would pro- 
ceed, it was true, to the port on the Gulf of Suez 
from which they sailed for Persia, by rail; from 
Suez itself, I think it was, by steamer, and thence 
by steamer, also, up the Euphrates to Bagdad. 

But at this point their plans became, as it 
seemed to me, quite wild and reckless. After 
some excursions on camels they contemplated— 
these two refined and attractive women—a jour- 
ney (alone, so far as any male companionship 
of their own class or race was concerned) of seme 
seven hundred miles from Bagdad to Damascus 
on horseback! It was in vain that I pointed out 
to them that they had chosen a route untrodden 
by the ordinary traveller, or, at any ‘rate, unpro- 
tected by the presence of those who would have 
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any other interests in them save those of a 
predatory nature. They had made their 
plans, hired their tents, secured the drago- 
man, and “ done all,” they told us, “ that any 
ordinary explorer would consider necessary ” ; 
and while they listened to my remonstrances 
with utmost courtesy, they disregarded them 
with unhesitating unanimity. 

I shall not detail here the anxieties which 
besieged us when they vanished from our 
sight and set out upon their journey. It did 
not proceed, as later I learned, according to 
their plans, and ships’ delays and other fail- 
ures in their connections led them far afield; 
but one morning, two or three months after 
we had departed from them in Cairo, they 
marched into our hotel in London in radiant 
health and spirits, having accomplished the 
whole of their projected journey, including 
the seven hundred miles’ ride from Bagdad 
to Damascus, without a hitch or hindrance of 
any kind! 

It will be said, perhaps, at this point, that 
this incident, while more or less interesting in 
itself, has no very obvious connection with 
the subject described in the title to this pa- 
per. But that is precisely what it has; and if 
I seek to reach the heart of my theme by be- 
ginning, as some perhaps would say, pretty 
far out upon the periphery, it is because, 
after all, such an incident as I have recited 
touches the nerve of the whole subject. h 

In a word, no more tremendous change has 
come to pass in the last half-century than that 
which has oceurred in the realm of woman. 
That change has not, of course, been so great 
in Western as in Eastern lands; for, in the 
former, those great ideas which had been at 
work, as in England, from the times of King 
John and the barons, have produced their ap- 
propriate results in the emancipation not 
alone of men, but also of women. But, 
whether in Europe or America, two forces 
have been at work in connection with the 
status of women, one of them progressive, and 
the other conservative—one of them demand- 
ing for both sexes equal rights and privileges, 
and the other appealing to the Bible for the 
Scriptural warrant for regarding woman as 
an inferior and for keeping her in bondage. 
A Chinaman, when remonstrated with for 
holding the women of his house fast bound 
to the ancient custom of deformed feet, re- 
plied, “ My wife can’t walk, and so she stay 
at home”; and even an Apostle,* in reciting, 

*St. Paul: Ep. to Titus, IT. 3. 
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as becoming in woman, graces which he ac- 
counted as preeminently praiseworthy, brack- 
ets with some of chiefest value the words 
“keepers at home.” 

In other words, it is undeniable that half 
a century ago the ideal of woman was do- 
mesticity; and the virtues which find their 
fittest sphere in the retirement of the home 
were accounted of preeminent value. But all 
that is changed, and it can never be forgotten 
(and I pray Heaven that it never may be!) 
that such services as Dorothea Dix and Flor- 
ence Nightingale and Sister Dora and their 
kind have illustrated were not rendered by 
staying at home. 

Indeed, history is full of memorable figures 
that, whatever the age and wherever the land, 
all the way from Deborah to Joan of Are, 
have told men that the loftiest service and 
the highest heroisms, whether on battle-fields 
or in hospitals, might be achieved by women 
as truly as men. In a word, the race is com- 
ing, late and slowly, it is true, to learn that 
neither sex has a monoply of those greater 
qualities upon which are built the triumph 
of nations and the victory of the truth. 

I should go too far afield if I pursued this 
aspect of our subject along the lines which 
so naturally open in this direction. But that 
single aspect of it with which I began is of 
infinite interest and suggestion. Is it said 
that a woman need not stay at home any 
more, since she can go anywhere, and that 
alone, in comfort and security? But what 
is that but to say that, in a little while, she 
will go anywhere; and that, by that single 
fact, the whole character of her life is des- 
tined to be changed? Indeed, this is the 
fact that, with increasing frequency, salutes 
the male traveller wherever he journeys. Most 
of those men who may read these lines (if 
any of them do!) will profess themselves too 
young to remember any other generation than 
the present. Very well, then, my son, ask your 
grandfather, and he will tell you that, fifty 
years ago, when he travelled, women travel- 
lers anywhere were rare; and in the Far East 
—TI mean in India, China, and Asia Minor— 
were practically unknown. There is nothing 
surprising in this. A woman, or women, who 


went about alone were gravely compromised 
by so doing; and the noted women travel- 
lers of whom we have all read were regard- 
ed by Orientals as eccentric phenomena, to 
be held tip for a warning to restless daughters 
at home. But that is no longer possible, even 
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in China. They have begun, even there, to 
rear women—aye, and gentlewomen—whose 
feet in babyhood are not bound and deformed, 
and who grow up to be women as capable and 
as agile, so far as their feet are concerned, as 
our own. It is said that the rajahs and maha- 
rajahs of India weleome with eager gratitude 
those American and English women who, as 
trained physicians, can enter their zenanas; 
but have they ever realized what may be some 
of the secondary consequences of those min- 
istrations? The East-Indian wife or mother 
who responds, with surprised gratitude, to the 
visits of that woman of an alien race whose 
intuitions are so sure, whose knowledge is so 
unerring, and whose discernment of causes 
and predisposing conditions is so like the 
penetration of a wizard,—this East-Indian 
woman, I say, will not always stop with the 
emotion of gratitude. There are some of 
those Oriental minds, untaught and undis- 
ciplined as they are, that will be awakened 
by their own happy experiences into moods 
of interrogation that will not be stifled. 
“Where did that foreign woman,” they find 
themselves asking, “ learn the art and wisdom 
and insight that have made her so sure a 
mistress of my inmost physical and mental 
experiences? What kind of a life is that 
which women must live when they can know 
so much?’ And then, inevitably, sooner or 
later, comes the next question, “If they may 
learn, why may not I?” 

And thus the door swings wide open for 
the discussion of our whole subject, for, ig- 
nore it as we may, the “ social pace ” finds its 
determining term largely, if not most wholly, 
in our social traditions. It is quite true that 
no matter what the limitations of women may 
have been in any earlier civilization, and 
especially in any Oriental civilization, there 
have never been wanting illustrations of 
women in every race and age and clime who 
have risen above their kind and have revealed 
the most splendid gifts in most splendid 
deeds. But no student who cites these will 
care to claim that they were other than ex- 
ceptions; and albeit Portia may be matched 
in human history, I have yet to meet the ad- 
vocate of women’s admission to the bar who 
will affirm that Portia’s equals in forensic 
gifts or attainments were common in her own 
time or before it! 

But having said this, it is quite idle to 
ignore the fact that the whole situation is 
changed, and is destined to be still more ex- 


tensively changed during this twentieth cen- 
tury. There burst into my office not long 
ago a masterful lady who, with imperious 
mien and strident voice, demanded, “ Sir! 
What is your opinion of woman’s suffrage?” 
“Madam,” I replied, crouching behind a 
stout oaken desk and taking care that my rear 
was open for swift retreat, “I have gotten a 
great way beyond that; I am trying to make 
the best terms with your sex that I can!” 
And though the imperious lady did not seem 
to be altogether satisfied with this answer, 
I am sure that it embraces the best wisdom 
to which a mere man may attain! In a for- 
eign journal which I stumbled upon recently 
in a foreign land, I saw it stated as the 
opinion of some learned American professor 
that in thirty-five years the reins of govern- 
ment in these United States will be in the 
hands of women! 

But whether in so short a time we are des- 
tined to see any such prophecy fulfilled or 
not, this, I think, will be freely admitted— 
that our own generation has seen a tremen- 
dous change in the relation of women to mod- 
ern life. That this is true, so far as the oc- 
cupations of women are concerned, needs 
no demonstration. A recent writer in a 
socialist journal speaks of the occupations 
into which women have “unfairly forced 
themselves.” The words are a _ grotesque 
illustration of that curious conception of 
the sanctity of any craft which consists 
in keeping other people out of it! If 
women are at work anywhere, to-day, in 
the world’s great alignment of forces, it is 
because, whatever they may be doing, it has 
been found that they can do it better than 
men! Do I hear some one object, “ No, not 
better, but more cheaply”? I reply that that 
objection is best answered by the men who 
employ women, and by a description of the 
tasks which they assign to them. Undoubted- 
ly there may have been in the beginning, and 
in some cases may still be, instances of women 
who are doing what was once men’s work for 
less than men were ever paid for it; but, 
putting aside for the moment the fundamen- 
tal question as to a woman’s right to deter- 
niine for herself for what wages she will 
work, I should be quite willing to leave the 
question as to her continued employment and 
compensation to be determined by the qual- 
ity of her work. That vast army of women 
that is to be found in offices and shops and 
factories all over the land is there not be- 
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cause it is cheap, but because it is capable 
and painstaking and trustworthy; and the 
change which has thus been brought to pass 
in woman’s relation to life is little less than 
revolutionary. 

And what is true of life itself is no less 
true of the pace at which it is lived. Let me 
speak of two or three aspects of our social 
pace and see how this is indicated. And first 
—and naturally, in view of the incident with 
which I began—a word or two of the pace 
of women in travel. There is no man who 
may read these words who will not remember 
that in old days the history of women in 
travel was a history of delay. But as little 
can one forget that while women, by their 
often unreasonable demands, and as often un- 
warrantable sensibilities, were apt to be both 
troublesome and exacting travellers, in those 
rare cases where they undertook the most 
dangerous and exhausting journeys, they 
quite as often illustrated the most heroic 
courage and the most uncomplaining patience. 

And more than this: they brought to travel 
the most painstaking observation and the 
most laborious thoroughness. I do not know 
how many of my readers have met with Miss 
Amelia Edwards’s A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile. But no one who has read that book 
can have failed to be impressed with those 
qualities of resolute inquiry and wide and 
accurate knowledge of which they are such 
constant illustrations. I will not compare 
them with more modern books of travel; but 
I may venture to recall, to any one who has 
wandered in foreign lands, those shoals of 
vagrant sisters who, roaming from country 
to country, betray not only a consistent igno- 
rance of all lands, but a complacent indiffer- 
ence to their history. And how, indeed, can 
it be otherwise? Not only have they set out 
without any knowledge of the races or the 
cities that they are to see, but with an equal 
impatience concerning the historic monu- 
ments or artistic treasures for which they are 
famous. I recall at this moment an estimable 
lady (alas! she was from my own country!) 
whom once I met at an hotel table in Flor- 
ence. “Are you making a long stay in 
Florence?” I inquired. “No, indeed!” was 
the answer. “Two days in Florence are 
enough for me. I like to keep moving,—and 
then the butter is so bad in this hotel!” Two 
days for Florence, with its exquisite Duomo 
and its Pitti Palace, its Uffizi, its San Lo- 
renzo, and Palazzo Vecchio and all the rest! 


Is it any wonder, when our friends have been 
abroad, and we welcome them home again 
with such eager expectations as to “the 
matchless memories of travel” with which 
they are to delight us, that we are so often 
and so wofully disappointed? “Do you 
know Rome?’ said a friend of mine 
to a young German whom he met in the 
Colosseum. “Oh no,” said the traveller 
from Diisseldorf; “I have been here three 
or four times, for a week or two at a time, but 
I cannot say that I know it.” And I confess 
I felt like taking my hat off to an answer that 
was so admirable, not alone for its modesty, 
but for its courage and its accuracy. Haste 
is said to be our national disease. In nothing 
is it more manifest than in the superficial 
rapidity with which we race over the face of 
the historie world! 

2. And as with travel so with reading. 
That was a very timely question which some- 
body raised who asked, “ Do you really believe 
that the realm of knowledge has been widened 
by the multiplication of books?” At the first 
view such a question would seem to be gro- 
tesque. But as a matter of fact there can be 
no doubt that the multiplication of books has 
greatly promoted the hasty reading of them; 
and if one were to stop long enough to realize 
what is one meaning of that frequent effort 
(in which, by the way, nobody ever agreed!) 
to name the “one hundred best books,” there 
would be found at the bottom a really pa- 
thetic note. “ Alas!” cries some one who is 
honestly anxious to do some good reading, 
“T cannot hope to command the time to read 
this great host of volumes concerning art 
and travel and personal history which is 
poured forth with every week, not to men- 
tion that steady stream of fiction to which 
to-day even Australia has begun to contribute. 
Tell me of a few books which one really ought 
to read.” But as the critics do not concur in 
telling us what the really good books are, 
the panting reader who must not be left be- 
hind races through essay and memoir and 
novel, and when they are read is quite power- 
less to tell you what they have revealed or 
discussed. 

And this is not the worst result of the hec- 
tic pace in reading. At its lowest estate that 
is only the result of ignorance. But the most 
tragie consequence of feverish reading is that, 
sooner or later, it produces a sort of mental 
strabismus. Things are blurred in the mind, 
as outlines sometimes are to a diseased eye. 
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And what is worst of all, as a consequence of 
our modern impetuosity of pace in connec- 
tion with reading, is the result that, gradually 
but inevitably, the mind loses its pleasure in 
literature, whether that pleasure is in style 
or argument or descriptive realism. I have a 
friend—and I think he might justly be called 
a man of culture, certainly he is a man of 
avid mind and of various learning—who has 
raced through so much of modern literature 
that now, he tells me, he confines himself to 
the novels of M. Gaboriau. I became alarmed 
about him long ago (when we used to discuss 
books) when I found that he dismissed some 
really great book with swift. impatience be- 
cause, as he said, “it lacked movement.” 
What he meant, I found, was that it lacked 
that “entrancing” quality which now and 
then makes a young girl sit up all night in 
order to finish a novel! Was it any won- 
der that, after a while, nothing should 
interest such a reader any more unless 
it were a detective story? Over a great 
many departments of our modern life there 
needs to be erected the motto, “ multum, 
non multa”—“ much, not many,”—but over 
none more urgently than over that which de- 
termines our reading. There are great books 
which have passed into the lives of those who 
have read them and the traces of whose in- 
fluence you may discover, just as a great 
critic might say to an artist, “ This master 
taught you to draw”; or, “ That great singer 
educated not alone your voice, but your 
mind and your soul in the use of it!” But 
in order that this shall have come to pass, in 
the case of a book, one must know it—not 
merely have skimmed it—and the great 
thoughts that throb through all its pages must 
have quickened and mastered the pulses of 
your soul! And this does not happen to the 
reader who “rushes” through a book. 

8. Another feature of our modern social 
pace which needs regulation relates to friend- 
ships. There is no doubt that the area of 
these has greatly widened and that the texture 
of them has become vastly attenuated. It 
must be an interesting thing for a woman to 
sit down sometimes and recall how they be- 
gan. There was the girl who sat next to you 
in school and with whom your intimacy began 
because of your common hatreds. You were 
not at first concerned to know much—or, in- 
deed, anything—of your common likes; but 
when you heard her say, one day in class, “T 
hate that girl!” you were immediately drawn 





to her, because you hated the girl in question 
too! Then you were speedily drawn into a 
comparison of hatreds in the school, in which 
you found that there was much in common 
between you, and then (let us hope) to the 
exchange of some kindlier feelings. There 
were heroines, to your young eyes, in the 
upper classes, and you adored them. Alas! 
your dolls have turned out, many of them, 
to be stuffed with sawdust,—I know mine, in 
too many instances, have proven themselves 
somehow quite different from what once I im- 
agined them,—and when this comes to pass, 
as it is only too apt to, by the time the young 
girl has reached the period of young woman- 
hood, the danger is that the earlier enthusi- 
asms will have passed into later pessimisms 
and all men and things—and particularly 
girls and women—will be flung aside as false 
or fickle. 

But they are not, and some of the most 
beautiful pages of human history have been 
those which recorded the nobleness of women’s 
friendships. What is it now in our modern 
life that menaces them? I answer first and 
most, that which is the mischievous note in 
our modern life—their feverish and reckless 
precipitation. “ By friendship, I suppose,” 
said Jeremy Taylor, “ you mean the greatest 
love, and the greatest usefulness, and the 
most open communication, and the noblest 
sufferings, and the most exemplary faithful- 
ness, and the severest truth, and the heartiest 
counsel, and the greatest union of minds, of 
which brave men and women are capable.” 
“ Well,” the modern girl replies, “I don’t 
mean anything of the sort. If I find in school 
or in life a nice, congenial girl, who will 
listen while J talk, and who will show by her 
sympathy that she understands me—that is 
all that I want in a friend.” But is it? 
Tolstoy tells, in his memoirs, of friends in 
college who understood all that was worst in 
him and sympathized with it,—but he never 
describes them as friends whose friendship 
endured, or whose regard or fellowship he 
really prized. Unfortunately he was conscious 
that those earlier intimacies had in a certain 
sense put him in these others’ power. 

Well, there is many a girl who has done that. 
After school life is over she recalls with a 
certain horror its reckless confidences. They 
were often quite unreal, but, alas! they did 
not remain unuttered; and revealing the most 
sordid and selfish and unworthy aspects of 
her own nature, she speedily came to believe 
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that there is nothing better in human nature 
than that which, out of some other foolish 
and fickle soul, has rushed to meet it. And 
thus is born that frequent type of girl which 
our modern social life has been so fertile in 
producing,—hard, suspicious, cynical, un- 
charitable, disloyal, and unloving. “ Thrown 
you over, has she?” I heard of one girl’s say- 
ing to another. “ Well, it served you right 
for trusting her!” 

And the tragedy of it was that this bitter 
retort had in it the element of essential jus- 
tice. A real friendship is a sacred and august 
thing. If it is real one cannot enter into it 
in the hasty and flippant way nor dismiss it 
with the careless and heedless levity with 
which nowadays it is flung over the wall. 
“T thought that such and such an one was 
a cherished friend of yours,” said one woman 
to another. And the other answered, after 
what seemed quite a painful effort of recol- 
lection: “ Let me see! Yes, I knew her once! 
But, you know, one makes so many friends!” 

Alas! that is the pity of it! We began by 
prizing our friends “ because of the love we 
bore them.” And then we consented to de- 
grade friendship for some selfish, social end; 
and then we took up our chance acquaint- 
ances and exalted them into the throne of 
friendship, and then swiftly cast them down 
again—and now we wonder that people don’t 
love us any more! 

4. And this brings me, naturally, to speak 
of the social pace in connection with society 
and its privileges and obligations. Social ex- 
changes, a generation ago, had about them a 
note of formality and deliberation concerning 
which we are now wont to laugh a good deal. 
This is not td be wondered at, for they were 
the notes of an age which in all its move- 
ments was not wont to be hurried, and which 
paid visits, as it paid other debts, with what 
the modern tradesman accounts intolerable 
tardiness. But it should not be forgotten that 
these stately and solemn social exchanges had 
then a meaning which they have largely lost 
to-day. In other words, they were then an oc- 
casion for friendly exchanges, and for the 
manifestation of often neighborly and help- 
ful sympathies, which now, in behalf of those 
with whom one has only what is now de- 
scribed as a “calling acquaintance,” would 
seem grotesque. But what is more grotesque 
than to set out with a carriage or a cab, and 
possibly with a bell-boy on the box, to leave 
cards on people who have left cards on you, 
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and to rejoice, when the task is over, that you 
found so many of them “ not at home”? I am 
convinced that as our cities grow, and as so- 
cial demands multiply, we shall be forced to 
adopt some such convenience as commerce long 
ago resorted to, and which has proven an enor- 
mous economy of time and temper! Let us 
suppose, for instance, that there were a social 
clearing-house, in which each one had a little 
box, like a letter-box, into which my social 
neighbor who wishes to call upon me could 
drop a card. I go, two or three times a week, 
and open my box, take out the cards, note 
the names, etc., and then, referring to the 
catalogue of the numbered boxes, walk to and 
fro in front of them and drop my own cards 
into such boxes as bear the numbers belonging 
to the cards found in my own box. Will any 
one explain to me how this differs, except in 
its much greater economy of time and labor, 
from the process of ringing a door-bell and 
handing cards to the servant? Of course 
there are other uses of such a social exchange 
as I have outlined to which it could easily be 
adapted, and I wish that I had time to sug- 
gest them. For this, at any rate, must be 
owned, that our present methods only acceler- 
ate the pace, and do not “increase the joy.” 
Does any one who reads these lines find diffi- 
culty in recalling that young matron who 
bursts into a room with eager and effusive 
salutations—which she fondly imagines will 
make up for the unseemly haste with which 
she makes them—and who, as she wrings your 
hand and bolts out again, saying: “Oh I do 
wish I could stay; but I have eight receptions 
to go to this afternoon, and I don’t know 
how I am to get through!” is quite uncon- 
scious that she has left behind her no other 
impression than one that vexes and irritates? 
Our ancestors made overmuch, we say, of 
stateliness in their movements and delibera- 
tion in their speech. Possibly—but then they 
succeeded in preserving to social intercourse 
a certain charm which our precipitate haste 
is in danger of losing altogether; and I con- 
fess one can hardly help sympathizing with 
that old lady of the elder school who, return- 
ing from New York to the quiet New Eng- 
land village in which was her home, exclaim- 
ed, “Thank God, I have gotten back to a 
place where I am not always being hunted 
with the ery, ‘ Step lively!” 

In a word, it is easy to become so mastered 
by the spirit of haste in our social intercourse 
as to have all the charm and meaning taken 
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out of it. For charm and meaning in social 
intercourse reside, after all, in the personal 
note; and it is because our modern bustle 
and feverish activity menace that that we 
may well be afraid of it. “I have read such 
and such a book,” cries some one as you meet 
on a staircase, “and I hear that you have 
called it ‘a message for our hour. Some 
day I want you to tell me what you mean by 
that. Will you not?’ And you say, rejoiced 
to find that there is.one more inquisitive soul 
knocking at the door of a great truth, “ Most 
surely; with great pleasure!” And all the 
while you know that in your friend’s mad 
whirl—or your own—there will never come 
the time when you two can sit down and help 
one another to find that “ bottom truth” for 
which your friend is seeking. 

And so I wish that, out of the whirl and 
rush of our modern life, there might be 
evolved the “fellowship of the deliberate ”— 
where haste shall be punished as a crime, 
and a crime of ascending degrees: first, the 
haste of physical movement, which has never 
chosen to learn the art of chastening the im- 
pulsiveness of gesture, and which will control 
neither the hands nor the feet nor the head (1 
had a man in my congregation once who used 
to nod or shake his head until I could have 
wished that the sexton might have taken his 
head, with his umbrella and india-rubbers, 
and impounded them until service was over) 
and which has been a daily torture for long 
years often to those who have been obliged to 
endure them. 

And then—that haste of mental movement 
which, having rushed with mad precipitancy 
to hasty judgments, has embroiled friends, 
families, nations, by the precipitate utter- 
ance of them. There are some people on 
whose dressing-tables ought always to lie a 
copy of “Things one would rather not have 
said!” and this not merely because the pre- 
cipitancy of our judgments or speech is so 
apt to be the equivalent of their cruelty or 
falseness or injustice, but because social in- 
tercourse, which ought to stand for the ex- 
change of the highest and best among edu- 
cated people, becomes thus too often a mere 
traffic in scandal and falsehood. “ Mrs. , 
you say, is a very clever woman. Why don’t 
I go to her receptions, do you ask?” said a 
cynical man not long ago. “ Why should I 
go? Do you think I care to hear malevolent 
people exchange scandal, and call it humor?” 

5. And this brings me finally to speak of 





the social pace in its relation to service. 
And in doing so it is impossible to be silent 
concerning that magnificent advance which, 
in regard to women’s service, our age has 
witnessed. It is not merely that in those de- 
partments of service which are especially 
feminine, such as nursing and the care and 
ministration for the sick in hospitals, on 
battle-fields, and elsewhere, the services of 
women have found wide recognition and em- 
ployment. I have in mind now those various 
relations which women have assumed to pub- 
lic education, to the sanitary improvement of 
towns and villages, and to social and moral 
reform in many of their most difficult and 
delicate aspects. Late and slowly it has been 
recognized by those who hitherto have had 
these problems in hand that for their solution 
something more is needed than merely the 
recognition of an evil or mischievous situation, 
and the desire to improve it. Human society 
is like a wound or sore. We shall not be able 
to heal the wound nor even rightly to probe 
the sore until we possess in the scrutiny and 
mental handling of it those qualities which 
answer to a nice touch and a swift and un- 
erring intuition. In surgery, we are told, 
there is a vast difference between scientific 
knowledge and dexterous manipulation, and 
it does not take much astuteness to recognize 
that in handling the body politic something 
answering to this may also be true. 

And therefore that form of ridicule which, 
from the time of Dickens’s portrait of the 
lady who is making moral pocket-handker- 
chiefs for the heathen, has abounded, and 
which has smeared with its cheap humor a 
great many enthusiastic but ill-judged fem- 
inine enterprises, is often as unintelligent as 
it is ill-natured. For, when all the deductions 
which are demanded by women’s overzealous 
enthusiasms have been made, there still re- 
main the indisputable facts of her often 
mental and temperamental superiority. She 
has quicker intuitions than I have. She has 
a nicer touch than I. She has a larger pa- 
tience than is mine. Shall not these gifts 
make her better fitted for certain tasks than 
I? To insist otherwise is not to be acute, 
but pig-headed and stupid. And, alas! that is 
what men have been for a great many cen- 
turies. 

And so, as I said a moment ago, nothing 
that is distinctive of our generation is greater 
cause for rejoicing than that remarkable 
opening of long-closed doors which has ad- 
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mitted woman to tasks and to a service for 
which in many cases she is so exceptionally 
endowed. But the moment that this is said the 
qualifying truth which a candid observation so 
persistently forces upon our attention needs 
to be spoken also. Sympathy, delicacy, quick- 
ness of perception, and an undiscouraged 
faith in human nature are not often gifts 
in the illustration of which men are a match 
for women. But they are gifts which greatly 
need to be balanced by a sane judgment and 
a wise reserve. And it is just here that the 
friction in ordinary boards of administration 
is apt to occur. Such boards, so far as I have 
known them, are apt to be made up of both 
men and women, and the plans and methods 
of the latter seem frequently to be rash and 
mischievous to the former. Men think women 
impulsive and reckless when they are only 
enthusiastic and credulous, and rash and 
headstrong when they are only trustful in a 
given policy. And—for, alas! it is just here 
that the worst features of our modern minis- 
tries of woman disclose themselves — some 
clever woman who, because she is clever and 
has a large heart and ardent sympathies, is 
at the beck and call of every enterprise of 
the hour—such a woman, pulled a dozen ways 
by as many beneficent undertakings and 
“weary and worn” with the clamor of other 
well-intentioned but less discerning or intel- 
ligent women, rushes to and fro and reckless- 
ly expends herself or foolishly overtaxes her 
strength in a philanthropic activity whose 
most conspicuous note is its feverish haste. 

We all know such women—know them, ad- 
mire them—and tremble for them! As they 
stagger to and fro, striving vainly to overtake 
the tasks which our modern life imposes upon 
them, we think with sympathy, first of all, 
for them, and then, if they are wives and 
mothers, for their husbands and children. We 
own the claims of the hospitals and sewing- 
classes and kindergartens that drag them 
hither and thither; but if we were to 
speak to them in that Western vernacu- 
lar which cried out to the parson who 
took an hour to preach a_ twenty-minute 
sermon, “ Brother, don’t spread your butter 
so thin!” we should entreat them to concen- 
trate rather than to scatter their often waste- 
ful though always well-meant endeavors. 

It is the lesson of the hour for all our 
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modern service, but supremely for the service 
of women. It has not been “ ray haste, half- 
sister to delay,” that has recreated our mod- 
ern society, and made of the prison and the 
hospital and the poor man’s tenement the 
brighter and cleaner and wholesomer things 
that they are to-day! Impulsiveness of ac- 
tion and hastiness of speech have sometimes 
marred the best service of the best women. 
But the thing that has told has been that 
steady tenacity of purpose and that calm and 
serene resolution, in the face of the gravest 
discouragements, that have refused to own 
failure or to know defeat. And if to-day 
there lives in our memories the image of a 
woman who was a steadfast force for good, 
who touched no cause that she did not en- 
noble, and attempted no task that she did not 
dignify and transform—however mean and 
commonplace it may once have seemed,—we 
remember her not because she was hasty and 
feverish and tempestuous in her work, not 
because that work seemed all the time just 
beyond her strength or above her powers, but 
because, whatever she attempted or achieved, 
she always made us conscious of a fine re- 
serve of strength, a large surplusage of power 
which, if time and the hour demanded, she 
could summon to her task. 

In a word, greatness in womanhood is like 
greatness in nature. The mightiest forces in 
the realm in which men and women are called 
to do their work are the quietest and serenest 
forces! And just as we turn from the fierce 
gust of the hot sirocco that tears and roars 
and beclouds its way across the desert to the 
silent and sovereign sun that kisses the wide 
harvests into life, just so we turn from that 
fevered and overhurrying step which is too 
widely the gait of our modern life to a pace 
that is more deliberate, to speech that is less 
vehement—in one word, to a service that is 
quiet and unhurried and thorough. 

“But the age,” I hear some one say. “Do 
you not know that its whole spirit and habit 
are hostile to the ideal which you have paint- 
ed?’ Alas! T know it too well! And you and 
T know the wrecks of women—the victims, so 
often, we are told, of “nervous prostration ” 
—who are its victims. All the more, fair 
sister, friend, wife, daughter, mother, whoso- 
ever you may be, does it belong to you to 
resist the drift and to chasten the pace! 


Next month Bishop Potter will discuss “The Modern Home, and That which it Menaces.” 




















Illustrated By 
MAUD TOUSEY 


ALKING down-town from a “ Sieg- 

fried” matinée the other day, I 

stopped at my sister Maida’s. Maida 
was, aS is usual with her at that hour, in 
the nursery. She held the baby before the 
wood fire, apparently toasting his pink legs 
as an especially tempting tidbit for Ruth and 
Freddy, who were ecstatically supping at 
their table. Ruth and 
Freddy are at the satisfactory age when bread 
and milk cause them to chant peans, and a 
poached egg is a luxury that rouses them to a 
positive Te Deum of joy and gratitude. Maida 
welcomed me with her accustomed cordiality, 
generously surrendered my infant godson to 
my arms, congratulated me with sisterly 
warmth upon my hat—it is a beauty!—and 
listened with wistful interest while I dis- 
coursed fluently upon Wagner, Mr. Conried, 
Madame Nordica, and the garments of the 
woman who sat in front of me. 

I had restored Tod to his mother’s lap when 
my brother-in-law, Frederick, came in. Fred- 
erick is as worthy a man as ever arose early 
on election-day to cast his vote for the Con- 
servative Reform candidate of the campaign, 
or labored diligently to supply his healthy 
offspring with unlimited pasteurized milk, 
and his wife with a house on the proper side 
of the eastern line of demarcation between 
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the social sheep and goats of New York. One 
must esteem and respect him, even though he 
does wear a beard that resembles ravellings 
from a _ coffee-colored afghan, and even 
though he does not seem to one’s indifferent 
eyes the godlike and compelling figure Maida 
believes him. He embraced her and the baby 
in an habitual, though hardly a perfunetory, 
way, greeted me good-naturedly, and swung 
the older children toward the ceiling as a 
gentle aid to digestion. Then he went off 
to read the evening paper before he dressed 
for a dinner the prospect of which had been 
depressing Maida all day, so she said as we 
surrendered the nursery to its proper guard- 
ians and went toward her room. 

In a dim angle outside her door she paused 
suddenly. She put disconcertingly affection- 
ate arms around me and said, chokingly: 
“Dear, dear Hester! If only, if only—” 


There was a world of pity in her voice. For 
a second I was dazed by it. Then I under- 
stood. After all, no remarkable intuitive 


power was needed to tell me that my sister 
Maida was compassionating me upon my 
nursery-less, Frederick-less existence, and al- 
most apologizing for having flaunted her 
domestic wealth before my starved eyes. 
“Don’t be a goose, Maida,” I advised her, 
somewhat crossly. I had been feeling ex- 
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IF I SPEND TOO MUCH FOR A HAT IT IS I 


tremely content, what with my new hat, my 
afternoon of music, my prospect of dining in 


a company in which the wittiest artist in the ° 


country was to be one; my independence, and 
my excitements. And here was kind, senti- 
mental Maida committing the unpardonable 
sin to which kind, sentimental persons are so 
prone—offering unasked pity for sorrows they 
think they have divined. 

Of course I know that Maida is right in 
the large aspect of the matter. She is in 
the main current of human life; I have been 
swept into a backwater by some wind of feel- 
ing, some eddy of chance or caprice—and, 
by the way, how Maida would enjoy any con- 
fidence on that subject! She was not the 
clever one of the sisters at home, yet hers was 
the instinctive wisdom to choose the route of 
the great human march for her progress 
through life—the route of love, marriage, 
motherhood. I, of whose brilliancy flattering 
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reports and predictions used constant- 
ly to reach my delighted and credulous 
parents, I am out of it, sidetracked. 
That much is certain. Whatever our 
ultimate human destiny—and of that 
Maida on the highway is as ignorant 
as I am on the byway—the glory of 
advancing it belongs to the men and 
women who perpetuate the race. 
Theirs is the great road through the 
world, no matter how obscure, how un- 
eventful, their days. Therefore Maida 
is right, in the large sense, when she 
commiserates me upon being out of 
the main line of travel, although, to 
the superficial eye, I am more in it, 
with my occupation—politely called 
my career—my freedom, my ample in- 
come, and my somewhat wide range of 
interests, than she with the nursery 
and Frederick. 

Nevertheless, having thus hand- 
somely admitted the correctness of 
Maida’s position, I must add that 
when she openly pities me, I resent it. 
{ fall to counting my blessings—the 
compensations of the by-path. There 
are some of us who are irresistibly 
lured by any trail off the beaten road. 
Walking, we arrive at our destination 
late and dishevelled from a round- 
about ramble—perhaps we called it a 
short cut—through briers and bog, and 
we meet, with serenity, the wonder and 
reproaches of our friends whom the 
highroad brought safely to the journey’s end 
hours before. We have a limp orchid, a wilted 
gentian, to show for our pains; we recount 
that we found a spring, came upon an up- 
land view, glimpsed the sunset from a cliff. 
“But you were out to walk from East to 
West Hadam and back,” protest the highway 
trampers, “and we’ve been home two hours.” 
True—incontrovertible! And yet the side- 
track had its charm. 

The other side-track has its seconds of 
recompense also. Take, for example, the 
trifling matter of the hat. Maida sighed a 
little wistfully over its blue roses that put 
nature and even Mr. Burbank to utter, in- 
glorious rout, its gray fur, its lace, its buckle, 
all blended—welded—into a work of art, in- 
stead of the section of the rag-bag that it 
sounds. She sighed, beholding it. On the 
main road, with marriage and maternity for 
its sign-posts, the conscientious woman must 
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deny herself the delirious feminine joy of oc- 
casional extravagance. If I spend too much 
for a hat, it is I must pay for it with an 
extra ballade or a trip denied myself. If 
Maida spends too much for a hat, it is Fred- 
erick must pay for it. 

So with other forms of reckless expendi- 
ture. Am I absorbed in Maeterlinck’s latest 
play, in Christopher Marlowe’s earliest one? 
Mine is the privilege of sitting up until the 
last coal has fallen to ashes on the hearth, 
until the lamp gives ghostly warning that its 
oil is low—until the morning milk arrives, 
if I choose! My headache, my lassitude to- 
morrow, are my own ills, to be borne by me 
alone. Maida’s headache is Frederick’s ill, 
Freddy’s, Ruth’s, the baby’s. Never can 
she dissipate health and strength even a lit- 
tle without robbing them all. For Maida, 
then, the new book closes at eleven o’clock; 
for Maida the after-theatre supper is a feast 
of painful pleasure. The children will be 
clamoring at her bedside at six—the baby has 
been known to wake, lusty, ready for the day, 
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at four! And if the man from.South Africa 
persists in telling more of his experiences in- 
stead of hastily and silently consuming his 
oyster crabs, it will be half. past one before 
she can get to bed! It is thoughts like 
these that have delicately corrugated Maida’s 
brow and given her eyes the trick of in- 
attention. , 

There is another way in which the side- 
track of spinsterhood makes those who follow 
it a slight recompense for what they have 
missed on the highrcad. One of George 
Meredith’s witty old maids stated it. Asked 
why she had not married, she replied, not 
with a sentimentalism of lovers lost by death 
or doubting, but with an epigram. She 
found more use, she said, for twenty shillings 
than for a sovereign. 

Now whether or not an unmarried: woman 
really prefers twenty shillings to a sovereign, 
it is generally possible for her, in this day and 
generation, to have them. She does not have 
one man to love and cherish her; but she may 
have the friendship, the cordial esteem and 
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MINE IS THE PRIVILEGE OF SITTING UP 
interest of half a dozen. She does not have 
one to pay her dressmaker, hér hatter, her 
shoeman, and the rest; but she may have half 
a score for less serviceable uses—half a score 
who send her books, flowers, tickets, who walk, 
play golf, drive, skate, talk, with her. One 
man does not come to her for the deep under- 
standing of his needs; many may come with 
their quite serious interests. Her sincere, en- 
joyable, stimulating, friendly relations with 
men, as with women, are limited only by her 
own power of intellectual sympathy—at any 
rate, in those circles which admit any basis 
of companionship between men and women 
beyond the emotional. 

Maida herself has sometimes unconsciously 
admitted this twenty-shilling point of view. 

“Why does Jimmy Fenlow come to you 
instead of to me to ask about the height of 
sinks and wash-tubs in those model tene- 
ments?” she demanded, concerning a child- 
hood friend of ours whom she found one 
afternoon in my sitting-room talking over 
minor architectural details of a row of build- 
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ings he was putting up. “I have a 
house and know of such things.” 

“Jimmy Fenlow has the common 
sense to know that your interest in the 
matter would be merely civil, and that 
all your real interests outside your 
own house lie in the faculty maneu- 
vres at Columbia and their possible 
effect upon Frederick. Jimmy is not 
an imbecile,” I replied. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” said Maida. “If 
he isn’t an imbecile, why doesn’t he 
know that all your real interests lie 
in your own work, and that you only 
pretend to care about his tubs and 
things? It doesn’t require any more 
brains to run a house and a nursery 
and be Fred’s wife than to make a 
success of a profession and run a 
seven-room apartment. I have just 
as much intelligence for Jimmy’s 
problems as you have—” 

“But you haven’t as much heart, 


my dear,” I informed her. “To be 
intelligently interested in Jimmy’s 
buildings doesn’t require that one 


should be in love with him, but to be 

in love with another man makes it 

impossible to give Jimmy’s needs 

much consideration. And though he 

has, perhaps, never reasoned that out 

to himself, he knows it by instinct.” 
“Nonsense!” answered my sister. “ He’s 
probably in love with ‘you.” 

Which is, by the way, the happily married 
woman’s utterly absurd solution of various 
social: phenomena. She cannot help being a 
sentimentalist, dear soul. 

But Jimmy Fenlow is not in love with me, 
nor are the half-dozen others whom Maida 
sometimes finds at my fireside, prattling 
egotistically of their own affairs. Oh yes— 
their talk is egotistic—selfish, if you choose 
to call hard names. It requires patience, as 
well as intelligence, to be a popular old maid, 
to keep the twenty shillings jingling pleas- 
antly in one’s purse. One pays somewhat for 
the little gifts of the side-path. But then, I 
dare say, one pays greatly for the great gifts 
of the highroad. 

“T believe he’s in love with you.” Twice 
or thrice a year Maida makes this observa- 
tion—usually to explain something easily ex- 
plicable on other, and perfectly obvious, 
grounds. Always she has been wrong, and 
probably the time will come when she will 
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cease to utter the flattering banality. When 
our hair is gray and it is before Ruth’s 
nursery fire that-she and I sit, she will, I 
hope in the interests of suitability, change her 
formula to “I always used to think that he 
was in love with you.” Meantime, her senti- 
mentality has hovered in the region of an- 
other compensation of spinsterhood. This is 
the possibility that—just beyond that curve, 
just across that hill—the side-track may 
branch into the main road, and one may jog 
the accepted path to the journey’s end. 

Of course there are unmarried women of 
whom this is not true—women who know that 
their romance lies behind them; there are 
others who only know that their folly lies 
behind them. For these latter the tales of 
late awakenings, late meetings, hold a charm 
not altogether laughable. After all, in these 
days—let it be said without undue mockery 
—no woman is sure that she is irrevocably 
a spinster until she is well into the forties. 
And a little of the uncertainty that gave 
excitement to youth may give a mild interest 
to middlé age. 

“But when the forties are 
past, and the fifties,” cries all 
the tribe of Maidas, “ what 
then? When the architects 
who now bring their plans to 
you lie beneath monuments 
of their sons’ designing, and 
the poets who now ask your 
opinion of their couplets talk 
in cracked voices, and the 
artists who now crave your 
criticism of their pictures are 
drinking the gruel their at- 
tendants prepare for them— 
what then? Will the jingle 
of the twenty shillings be 
musical in your ears then? 
When the freedom to buy a 
new hat palls; when even 
the liberty to give away a 
new hat unquestioned has 
lost its first fine flavor—what 
then? When your feet stum- 
ble along the by-path with its 
shadows, its grassy ridges, its 
ruts, will you not regret the 
open sunny road you did not 
choose in time?” 

Doubtless we will, we who 
have missed the highway. 
Yet loneliness is not the com- 
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panion of the unmarried woman only as the 
end approaches. There are widows who sit 
in solitude, there are mothers who have mem- 
ory for their sole bitter comfort. There is no 
insurance of beloved companionship to the 
grave. Such company as may be insured to 
old age, the unmarried woman may insure 
for herself—the company of those who need 
her for her wisdom, her experience, her in- 
fluence, her humor, her common sense, or 
even for more material benefits; the company 
of those who love her for the affection she 
has diffused. 

“Now,” says Maida, “you are talking 
ethics. Before you talked trivialities. Not 
a compensation that you mentioned before 
you reached this lofty ground of reaping what 
you have sowed, but was mean, tawdry. Hats, 
theatres, talks, walks, intellectual platonies, 
comradeships, freedom to do what you pleased 
—what do they weigh in the scales, any of 
them, all of them, against the noble lessons 
of motherhood, the beautiful self-abnegation 
of wifehood ?” 
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Nothing, dear Maida, nothing—the thistle- 
silk of the wayside against mined gold. But 
when your kind eyes condole with me over 
joys foregone, these are not the joys of self- 
sacrifice, the mysterious sacred happiness that 
lies at the heart of so many of your agonies, 
that is indissolubly compounced with your 
renunciations and the whole sweep of your 
lives. You condole with me because loneli- 
ness threatens me, because I must go to an- 
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other woman’s nursery to feel a child in my 
arms, because ‘no excellent Frederick bestows 
upon me, at twilight, the kiss of habit as he 
unfolds the evening paper. You condole with 
me over the trifles I have missed. And I 
show you that there are a few trifling pleas- 
ures on my road, too. Shall not wisdom 


make the most of them, and gratitude count 
them until the blessed habit of content is 
fixed in my heart? 





THE 


WAY TO THE VIOLET HILLS 


BY CLARENCE 


URMY 


THE guide-posts are a song, a rose, 


The star that marks the daylight’s close, 


The crescent moon, or breeze that blows 


From valleys where the dream-flower grows. 


Adown the lane of lover’s eyes, 


On through the gates of glad surprise, 


Then up the path of low replies— 


Ah, breathe the fragrance Love distils 


From out the heart of the Violet Hills. 
































HAVE mentioned that several of my 
| young friends had clearly not at all liked 

my plea for the mild effort of differentia- 
tion; and, wondering why, after all, they 
should dislike it so much, I had afterwards, 
as befell, a chance all earnestly to ask for 
some hint of their grounds; which was given 
me by a candid and charming person who 
had herself “sympathized,” as she professed, 
with her injured sisters. She had the merit 
of proving, in her way, capable of reflection 
—which had not, for all their bright eyes, 
been the case with the others; and her de- 
fence of their common position testified to 
the precious fact that the vice of my appeal 
for the varied articuJation which recognizes, 
among noted sounds, variations of identity, 
had struck them all as residing in my very 
conception of its virtue. Its virtue, by my 
contention, had been exactly in the truth 
that to have to render this sort of justice, 
and to render it so as a matter of course 
that the habit becomes a second nature, is 
to have had sooner or later to take thought. 
Now this truth, it was interesting to learn, 
positively represented, to those eyeing it 
askance and for the first time in their lives, 
a new (or, as my interlocutress would have 
it, a “noo”) and oppressive obligation. It 
was not in the nature or the position of the 
American woman, I was given to under- 
stand, to put up with oppression; and when 
it came to our threshing out a little the 
bearings of the question—for it did, ad- 
mirably, come to that!—I derived really a 
light of high significance. 

I was for urging that so small and easy 
an application of taste made really not for 
servitude of situation, but for interest of 
intercourse; yet it was only from the mo- 
ment I was able to put forward the bribe of 
this pretended interest, this possible occult 
charm, that I could feel myself make the 
least headway. Intelligibly expressed, my 
young lady’s attitude was that discriminated 
sounds, indicated forms, were at the best 
such a vocal burden that any multiplication 
of them was to be viewed with disfavor: I 
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had indeed to express this for her, but she 
grunted (her grunt had, clearly, always 
passed for charming) an acceptance of my 
formula. Dimly she appeared to have made 
out for herseif, on behalf of her vocal mud- 
dle, that convenience, not to say luxury, lay 
in the smallest number of discriminations, 
of tonic differences, that she could stumble 
along with—the smallest number from which 
a rough meaning might, by persons habitua- 
ted, be extracted. She would have been will- 
ing to admit, I inferred, that this economy 
could be carried but to a certain point, and 
that expression and comprehension might, 
beyond that point, alike break down. But 
the right tendency, for her, really, was that 
of never discriminating, or detaching, or 
presenting, of never really sounding, a tone 
unless the sacrifice of it should give away 
all sense. Syllables and consonants, for in- 
stance—it had practically appeared to her 
and to her friends quite inspiring to dis- 
cover—might be almost unlimitedly sacri- 
ficed without absolute ruin to a rough sense. 

The ideal therefore would be, wouldn’t 
it? to carry this sacrificial spirit as far as 
possible and apply it as frequently—since it 
would so, for the most part, still leave speech 
to consist of a certain number of rude signs 
for words. Anything that weuld sufficient- 
ly stand for the word, and that might there- 
by be uttered with the minimum of articula- 
tion, would sufficiently do, wouldn’t it ?— 
since the emancipation of the American 
woman would thereby be attested, and the 
superstition of syllables, of semitones, of the 
beginning of a sound, of the middle of it, 
and of the end of it, the superstition of vain 
forms and superfluous efforts, receive its 
quietus. The word, stripped for action (if 
“action” its drop into the mere muddle of 
sense can be called) would thus become an 
inexpensive generalized mumble or jumble, 
a tongueless slobber or snarl or whine, which 
every one else would be free, and but too 
glad, to answer in kind; as under a debased 
coinage you get a tin shilling back for the 
tin shilling you pass. This statement of 
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the case for simplification—if I may call it 
a statement when I had so to help it out— 
left me for a moment, but for scarce more 
than a moment I can frankly declare, con- 
sidering. 

“Yes, I see all that’s so done for you— 
in conditions in which, all round, so much 
is being done. But what becomes, all the 
same, of the interest—?” 

My young lady seemed to wonder. 
interest of talk—?”’ 

“Ah, of ‘talk,’ no—the interest of talk, 
and the matters that make for it, are a big 
question, involving many things, such as 
even you and I, I fear, can’t pretend just 
now and here to settle. But the interest of 
speech, the prime agrément of intercourse, 
and the most immediate and common and 
general opportunity for taste that we know. 
What becomes of that?’ 

“The opportunity for taste?” 
at me with a sinister eye. 
come in?” 

“Why, taste isn’t all concerned in the 
form of your hat and the choice of your 
fiction. Some of it has to be free for other 
purposes.” 

But she brooded still. “The agrément of 
intercourse? Does that depend on the num- 
ber of our syllables?” 

“For the vast majority of our occasions 
of intercourse, yes. These depend, for 
diminishing the friction of life, and for 
keeping up the sense of life instead of let- 
ting it drop, on the quality of our speech; 
which depends again on the quality of our 
sounds; which depends in its turn on the in- 
tegrity of our syllables: seeing that we have 
to divide our speech, for articulation, into 
parts, and that we so denominate, for con- 
venience, the most important of those parts. 
It is open to us, of course, to sink as many 
parts as possible, to sink them all, if need 
be, and go in only for large, loose, easy, yet 
perhaps, for the total effect, majestic or in- 
cisive wholes. That is the character arrived 
at by the moo of the cow, the bray of the ass, 
and the bark of the dog. It would leave you 
certainly all your taste for the selection of 
your shirt-waists and of your novels. But 
still, as I say, the human interest—!” 

At this, for the first time, she appeared a 
little to give ground. “ Yes, in the novel it 
is syllabled, it is spelled out. The ‘ parts,’ as 
you call them, are retained.” 

I quickly followed up my advantage. 


“ The 


She looked 
“Tow does that 
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“Depend upon it, dear young lady, these 
parts are there, theoretically, all sounded. 
The integrity of romance requires them with- 
out exception. And what are novels but the 
lesson of life? The retention of the cove- 
nanted parts is their absolute basis, without 
which they wouldn’t for a moment hang to- 
gether. The coherency of speech is the nar- 
row end of the wedge they insert into our 
consciousness: the rest of their appeal comes 
only after that. They so take for granted, 
therefore, and they by the same stroke con- 
secrate, what I call its interest. This isn’t, 
and can never be, in the effect of a sordid 
cheapness, the effect of our offering tin shil- 
lings for silver ones. When you have made 
a single rude semblance serve as many dif- 
ferent purposes as possible, you will still 
have left aside everything that, as we feel, 
ought to make our medium amusing.” 

At this, indeed, she looked bewildered. “I 
thought your contention was quite that we 
do so make it funny.” 

“Ah, by amusing I don’t mean grotesque! 
I use the term in that higher, that charming- 
ly modern sense that represents the some- 
thing more than merely ‘ answering,’ merely 
sufficing to its ordinary function, that we 
ask of almost any implement we employ. A 
table would still in strictness serve, would 
suffer an object or two to be placed on it, 
if it were only a lumpish block, a knife still 
serve without an ivory handle, the spread 
of our dinner pass muster without a bowl 
of flowers. But everything that makes in us 
against a gross monotony would be put on 
starvation diet; the result of which would 
be that we should soon become, to express it 
summarily, poor and mean and_ stupid 
creatures. I figure by these opprobrious 
epithets the unhappy being whose sensibility 
has lost an edge, who has parted with an 
intimate perception, and to whom thereby 
half of life is closed. Don’t let us have 
women like that,” I couldn’t help quite pite- 
ously and all sincerely breaking out; “ in 
the name of our homes, of our children, of 
our future, of our national honor, don’t let 
us have women like that! The parts of our 
speech,” I after an instant more calmly went 
on, “the syllables of our words, the tones of 
our voice, the shades of our articulation, 
are among the most precious of our familiar 
tools. An oceasional picnic, with chop- 


sticks, the level surface of a rock, the splash 
of the rustic runnel, may do for an hour 
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of childish fun; but let us, so far as pos- 
sible, for properly and habitually entertain- 
ing each other, have ivory and silver, smooth 
clean damask and the bowl of flowers. It’s 
only with them,” I weightily wound up, “ that 
we know where we are. And that good 
knowledge is necessary for interest.” 

This insistence on interest, all “noo” to 
her, evidently affected her as open to sus- 
picion, as half uncanny; but I was aware 
at the same time that I had made an im- 
pression she couldn’t quite brush away, 
though she tried, poor dear, her best. “ Are 
you sure you don’t make too much of the 
interest ?” 

“Are you sure you don’t make too much 
of the unimportance and of the trouble? 
The trouble, I mean, of cultivating a sense 
that it’s such a poverty to lack; the unim- 
portance, I mean, of missing half the beauty 
of life. Yes,” I persisted, “that’s exactly 
what I mean—that’s exactly what you do 
miss. For everything hangs together, and 
there are certain perceptions and _ sensibili- 
ties that are a key—a key to the inner treas- 
ury of consciousness, where all sorts of price- 
less things abide. Access to these is through 
those perceptions; so don’t hope that you 
can just rudely and crudely force the lock. 
Everything hangs together, I say, and there’s 
no isolated question of speech, no isolated 
application of taste, no isolated damnation 
of delicacy. The interest of tone is the in- 
terest of manners, and the interest of man- 
ners is the interest of morals, and the inter- 
est of morals is the interest of civilization: 
to which you all (I still allude to our young 
friends) are really so far from being indif- 
ferent-that, if you’ll kindly remember, there’s 
nothing you so little like as being pronounced 
in any particular barbarous. You see I 
could be eloquent,” I went on; “but I don’t 
want to bore you—I only want to answer 
you still a little more pertinently on that 
point of my perhaps exaggerating what we 
have agreed to call the interest.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said my com- 
panion; “I haven’t agreed to call it any- 
thing!” 

“You've surely agreed to connect with it 
at least—with this matter of attention and 
discrimination—the idea of importance, or 
of unimportance, the idea of trouble accepted 
or shirked. That, as I have already noted 
for you, represents in you the first faint stir 
of a tribute to the question. But one an- 
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swers you better than in any other way by 
asking you if you’ve ever happened to listen 
to any such speech as is really pleasing in it- 
self, as has the right, complete felicity.” 

My young lady, on this, with eyes that 
were a little strange, looked at me long. “I 
don’t understand you.” 

She had spoken with some majesty, but I 
couldn’t repress a groan. “Oh, I was afraid 
you wouldn’t, that you (if you'll allow me to 
say so) couldn’t; and so comes in, precisely, 
your terrible attestation. Here you are, the 
pretended heiress of all the ages, and don’t 
so much as know what, on the part of those 
taking thought for it, a happy tone is. You 
do, miserable child, sufficiently meet my in- 
quiry. Your state is so desolate that you’ve 
been literally deprived of what should have 
figured for you as a common opportunity. 
In other words you’ve been starved.” 

Oh this, of course, my young friend—and 
flushing all proudly—wouldn’t in the least 
have. “I’ve not been starved!” 

“You’ve been fed on cheap, innutritive food 
—and on that only; it comes to the same 
thing. Your condition’s of the worst pos- 
sible. You contest the interest of an ap- 
preciable variety as against a vulgar mo- 
notony, of noted and developed intonation as 
against no intonation at all; and you’ve all 
the while no conception—having had no ex- 
perience—of what the pleasant speech may 
be. Such are the abysmal traps your con- 
dition sets for you. One doesn’t know where 
to begin with you.” 

That was at this stage, for her, a matter 
of marked indifference. “I like the way my 
friends talk—I like them as they are. I 
should be ashamed to desert them.” 

“My dear young lady,” I returned, “I’m 
only appealing to you to rally to them. 
They’re incapable themselves—they’re inca- 
pable of anything. We must work for them; 
we must take them in hand. Yet, for your- 
self, there you are again with your ‘talk’! 
I’m not touching on their talk—that must 
wait for another time; though I may re- 
mark that they do appear to talk prodigious- 
ly, and that I’ve often thought it a pity any 
class of persons should so give way to that 
impulse before they’ve learned to speak. 
Babyhood once past, it appears but to make 
their speech worse.” 

She seemed to think a moment, and I 
could do justice, after all, to her effort of 
patience. “Don’t you contradict yourself 
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when, stating that we’re reduced to signs 
so rude that they limit our expression, you 
yet grant that our talk is remarkable for 
its rich abundance ?” 

“T quite admit that if you did speak you’d 
perhaps charm the world: so much would this 
do—would the art of speech I mean, do— 
for that possibly high value in you which is 
not as yet disengaged or presented. The 
values your inarticulate state perhaps leaves 
buried in you, leaves buried even in the rich 
abundance, as you say, of your talk—well, 
represent at the worst a dismal little waste.” 
And I remember that I was on the point here 
of breaking out: “ Did you ever listen to the 
speech of a small child so favorably placed 
as to have heard from the first, from those 
nearest him and most appealing to him, 
nothing but real, but true utterance, nothing 
but the achieved as distinguished from the 
abortive tone, nothing but pleasant and com- 
petent and civilized sound—with the con- 
sequence of your noting how positively sweet, 
how thoroughly interesting, the effect may 
be even in so simple a form? Haven’t you 
felt it interesting in itself, independently of 
the scant childish sense or wit ?—interesting 
as I urge that your own and your com- 
panions’ speech would become for you under 
revision. Haven’t you so observed the action, 
even for artless infant utterance, of a good 
surrounding tradition, once it surrounds 
closely enough? Haven’t you recognized 
what a lesson that is in itself?’ These ques- 
tions, I say, had risen to my lips, but I 
checked them in time to avoid the appearance 
of indicating wantonly, as eatable and nutri- 
tive, the remote inaccessible fruit that might 
pass for the mere golden apples of fable. 
Where and how should my luckless maids 


have been prompted to such inductions? 
There was something, none the less, as to 
which this particular young woman had 


meanwhile taken a hint, for as soon as she 
spoke I saw she had been moved by the 
tribute wrested from me (scant as I myself 
felt it) to the verbal gush, at least, of the 
sisterhood. 

“Tt has been remarked, you know, that 
American girls have a larger vocabulary—” 

“Than any other girls on earth?”—I took 
her up without difficulty. “Yes, it’s of 
course notorious; the comparative statistic 
enjoys the publicity that everything that con- 
cerns you enjoys. But just that fact has per- 
haps more than anything else to do with the 
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very eminence of your misfortune. I’ve 
known in ‘ Europe’ little persons whose 
speech ranged delightfully through a vocabu- 
lary of fifty words, and I’ve known quite big 
ones here who managed to render distress- 
ing—by extending their ravage through it— 
a vocabulary of five thousand. The number 
of sounds you don’t form doesn’t soothe the 
sensitive ear, believe me, by merely becoming 
immense. I had rather you were dreadful 
on a smaller scale—just as I find any scale 
of secure sweetness and harmony large 
enough. There it is. It isn’t every woman 
who has use for a million words—if you look 
at the matter in the light of a happy econo- 
my; but there is none surely so bereft of 
the oceasional right chance that she may not 
turn a few to the utmost account. Now 
there’s only’ one way to do that—which is, 
if you please, to utter them.” 

My victim had at last gathered herself— 
I saw the end of our passage. But there 
were two points too she wished still to make, 
and even while she made the first the second 
loomed behind it. “You can’t make out, 
at any rate, that we don’t say everything we 
want.” 

It gave me pause but an instant. “ You 
force me to distinguish, in the matter, be- 
tween your intention, which is your own 
affair, and your effect, which is the affair 
of your hearer—the two things being, it 
strikes me, desperately different. How can 
your hearer—from the moment he’s in the 
least your critic (and it’s only then he’s 
worth speaking of) possibly suppose you to 
‘want’ to get only such value of your 
sounds?—no more than half the value of 
human intercourse, no more than half the 
value of clear communication. If you limit 
yourselves to that, your reasons are your 
strange secret, with which he has nothing to 
do: he would never guess it for himself. His 
one impulse, in respect to your intention, is to 
pity you for having so to fall below your 
need,” 

I think that already, however, she scarce 
caught my sense; she had had her great card, 
all the while, up her sleeve, and was full of 
the necessity of playing it. “ Why is it, then, 
that, all the world over, people so admire us 
just as we are?” 

It was as if, from the very first, I had felt 
this coming; and now that it was there I 
knew I couldn’t even have borne to miss it. 
My answer had, therefore, a perfect pre- 
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paredness. “ Because, designated as I ad- 
mit you all to have been for a remarkable 
fate, it was needful you should see certain 
things apparently done, you should feel cer- 
tain illusions created, you should be blind 
to the baiting of certain traps, that are all 
part and parcel of the fulfilment of your 
destiny. This destiny you are carrying out, 
to the joy of the ironic gods—who have 
locked you up, as an infatuated, innumer- 
able body, a warning to the rest of the race, 
in perhaps the very best-appointed of all the 
fools’ paradises they have ever insidiously 
prepared for humanity.” 

My friend gave me, for this, one of her 
longest stares, and I am not sure that, un- 
der the effect of my words, she had not 
really turned pale. “ Locked us up—?” 

“Yes, for I doubt if, within any measur- 
able time, you'll be able, as an imprisoned 
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mass, to get out; the gods having their own 
times and ideas, their wonderful ways, their 
mysterious ends. Still,” I continued, “I 
won’t answer for it that there may not be 
here and there hope of escape for in- 
dividuals.” 

I had spoken in such evident good faith 
that I made her out at last as touched 
with dismay. But she could only echo: 
“ Hope—?” 

“Yes, of your perhaps quietly slipping 
out one by one.” And then as, distinctly, 
alarm had stirred in her at the chill of my 
breath, “You want to know how that may 
be managed?” I asked. “ Well, by letting 
me just hover here at the gate and have 
speech of you when you can steal away. 
Only look out for the gleam of my lantern, 
and meet me by this low postern. I'll take 
care of the rest.” 


The first paper of Mr. James’s new series, THE MANNERS OF AMERICAN WOMEN, will be published in 
the April number of the BAZAR. 
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BY CONSTANCE JOHNSON 


Anp then you failed me,—failed me in my hour 


Of greatest need,—but why should I upbraid? 


I, who made prayer to God with all my power 


That no great burden on your heart be laid, 


That you should still be kept from pain and grief, 


That you should never know what I have known. 


How could you understand and bring relief? 


God heard my prayer—and I endure alone! 
But if at any time His will should be 


That you must suffer some keen sorrow too, 


Then may my dear-bought knowledge lighten me 


The way to comfort and to strengthen you. 
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gEJOUN was expected on the five- 
o'clock stage. Mrs. John had 
been there three days now, 
and John’s father and mother 
were almost packed up— so 
Mrs. John said. The auction 
would be to-morrow at nine o’clock, and with 
John there to see that things “ hustled ”— 
which last was really unnecessary to mention, 
for John’s very presence meant “hustle ”— 
with John there, then, the whole thing ought 
to be over by one o’clock, and they off in sea- 
son to catch the afternoon express. 

And what a time it had been—those three 
days! Mrs. John, resting in the big chair on 
the front porch, thought of those days with 
complacency—that they were over. Grandpa 
and Grandma Burton, hovering over old 
treasures in the attic, thought of them with 
terrified dismay—that they had ever begun. 

“T am coming up on Tuesday,” Mrs. John 
had written. “We have been thinking for 
some time that you and father ought not to 
be left alone up there on the farm any longer. 
Now don’t worry about the packing. I shall 
bring Marie, and you won’t have to lift your 
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finger. John will come Thursday night, and 
be there for the auction on Friday. By that 
time we shall have picked out what is worth 
saving, and everything will be ready for him 
to take matters in hand. I think he has al- 
ready written to the auctioneer, so tell. father 
to give himself no uneasiness on that score. 

“ John says he thinks we can have you back 
here with us by Friday night, or Saturday at 
the latest. You know John’s way, so you 
may be sure there will be no tiresome delay. 
Your rooms here will be all ready before I 
leave, so that part will be all right. 

“This may seem a bit sudden to you, but 
you know we have always told you that the 
time was surely coming when you couldn’t 
live alone any longer. John thinks it has 
come now; and, as I said before, you know 
John, so, after all, you won’t be surprised at 
his going right ahead with things. We shall 
do everything possible to make you comfort- 
able, and I am sure you will be very happy 
here. 

“ Good-by, then, until Tuesday. With love 
to both of you, 

Epirn.” 
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That had been the beginning. To Grandpa 
and Grandma, Burton it had come like a 
thunderclap on a clear day. They had known, 
to be sure, that son John frowned a little at 
their lonely life; but that there should come 
this sudden transplanting, this ruthless twist- 
ing and tearing of roots that for sixty years 
had been burrowing deeper and deeper—it 
was almost beyond one’s comprehension. 

And there was the auction! 

“We sha’n’t need that, anyway,” Grandma 
Burton had said at once. “ What few things 
we don’t want to keep I shall give away. An 
auction, indeed! Pray, what have we to 
sell ?” 

“Tim-m! To be sure, to be sure,” her hus- 
band had murmured; but his face was 
troubled, and later he had said, apologetically : 
“You see, Hannah, there’s the farm things. 
We don’t need them.” 

On Tuesday Mrs. John and the somewhat 
awesome Marie—to whom Grandpa and 
Grandma Burton never could learn not to 
courtesy—arrived; and almost at once Grand- 
ma Burton discovered that not only “ farm 
things,” but such precious treasures as the 
hair wreath and the parlor-set were auction- 
able. In fact, everything the house contained, 
except their clothing and a few crayon por- 
traits, seemed to be in the same category. 

“But, mother dear,” Mrs. John had re- 
turned, with a laugh, in response to Grandma 
Burton’s horrified remonstrances, “just wait 
until you see your rooms, and how full they 
are of beautiful things, and then you'll un- 
derstand.” 

“But they won’t be—these,” the old voice 
had quavered; and Mrs. John had laughed 
again, and had patted her mother-in-law’s 
cheek; and had echoed—but with a different 
shade of meaning—“ No, they certainly 
won’t be these!” 

In the attic now, on a worn black trunk 
sat the little old man, and down on the floor 
before an antiquated cradle knelt his wife. 

“They was all rocked in it, Seth,” she was 
saying, “John and the twins and my two 
little girls; and now there ain’t any one left 
only John—and the cradle.” 

“T know, Hannah, but you ain’t usin’ that 
nowadays, so you don’t really need it,” com- 
forted the old man. “ But there’s my big 
chair now—seems as though we jest oughter 
take that. Why, there ain’t a day goes by 
that IT don’t set in it!” 

“But John’s wife says there’s better ones 


there, Seth,” soothed the old woman in her 
turn, “as much as four or five of ’em right 
in our rooms.” 

“So she did, so she did!” murmured the 
man. “I’m an ongrateful thing; so I be?’ 

There was a long pause. The old man 
drummed with his fingers on the trunk and 
watched a cloud sail across the skylight. The 
woman gently swung the cradle to and fro. 

“Tf only they wa’n’t goin’ ter be—sold!” 
she choked, after a time. “I like ter know 
that they’re where I can look at ’em, and feel 
of ’em, and—and remember things. Now 
there’s them quilts with all my dress pieces 
in ’em—a piece of ’most every dress I’ve had 
since I was a girl; and there’s that hair wreath 
—seems as if I jest couldn’t let that go, 
Seth. Why, there’s your hair, and John’s, 
and some of the twins’, and—” 

“There, there, dear; now I jest wouldn’t 
fret,” cut in the old man, quickly. “ Like 
enough when you get used ter them other 
things on the wall you'll like ’em even better 
than the hair wreath. John’s wife says she’s 
taken lots of pains and fixed ’em up with 
pictures and curtains and everythin’ nice,” 
went on Seth, talking’ very fast. “ Why, 
Hannah, it’s you that’s bein’ ongrateful now, 
dear !” 

“So ’tis, so ’tis, Seth, and it ain’t right 
and I know it. I ain’t a-goin’ ter do so no 
more; now see!” And she bravely turned 
her back on the cradle and walked, head 
erect, toward the attic stairs. 

John came at five o’clock. He engulfed 
the little old man and the little old won/an in 
a bearlike hug, and breezily demanded what 
they had been doing to themselves to make 
them look so forlorn. In the very next 
breath, however, he answered his own ques- 
tion, and declared that it was because they 
had been living all cooped up alone so long 
—so it was; and that it was high time it was 
stopped, and that he had come to do it! 
Whereupon the old man and the old woman 
smiled bravely and told each other what a 
good, good son they had, to be sure! 

Friday dawned clear, and not too warm— 
an ideal auction-day. Long before nine 
o’clock the yard was full of teams and the 
house of people. Among them all, however, 
there was no sign of the bent old man and 
the erect little old woman, the owners of 
the property to be sold. John and Mrs. John 
were not a little disturbed—they had lost 
their father and mother. 
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Nine o’clock came, and with it began the 
strident call of the auctioneer. Men laughed 
and joked over their bids, and women looked 
on and gossiped, adding a bid of their own 
now‘and then. Everywhere was the son of 
the house, and things went through with a 
rush. Up-stairs, in the darkest corner of the 
attic—which had been cleared of goods—sat, 
hand in hand on an old packing-box, a little 
old man and a little old woman who winced 
and shrank together every time the “ Going, 
going, gone!” floated up to them from the 
yard below. 

At half past one the last wagon rumbled 
out of the yard, and five minutes later Mrs. 
John gave a relieved cry. 

“Oh, there you are! Why, mother, father, 
where have you been?” 

There was no reply. The old man choked 
back a cough and bent to flick a bit of dust 
from his coat. The old woman turned and 
crept away, her erect little figure looking 
suddenly bent and old. 

“Why, what—” began John, as his father, 
too, turned away. “ Why, Edith, you don’t 
suppose—” he stopped with a helpless frown. 

“Perfectly natural, my dear, perfectly 
natural,” returned Mrs. John, lightly. “ We'll 
get them away immediately. It ‘ll be all 
right when once they are started.” 

Some hours later a very tired old man and 
a still more tired old woman crept into a 
pair of sumptuous canopy-topped twin beds. 

There was only one remark, 

“Why, Seth, mine ain’t feathers a mite! 
Is yours?” 

There was no reply. Tired nature had 
triumphed—Seth was asleep. 

They made a brave fight, those two. They 
told themselves that the chairs were easier, 
the carpets softer, and the pictures prettier 
than those that had gone under the hammer 
that day as they sat hand in hand in the at- 
tic. They assured each other that the un- 
accustomed richness of window and bed 
hangings and the profusion of strange vases 
and statuettes did not make them afraid to 
stir lest they soil or break something. They 
insisted to each other that they were not 
homesick, and that they were perfectly satis- 
fied as they were. And yet— 

When no one was looking Grandpa Burton 
tried chair after chair, and wondered why 
there was only one particular chair in the 
whole world that just exactly “ fitted”; and 
when the twilight hour came Grandma Bur- 
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ton wondered what she would give to be able 
just to sit by the old cradle and talk with 
the past. 


The newspapers said it was a most marvel- 
lous escape for the whole family. They gave 
a detailed account of how thé beautiful resi- 
dence of the Honorable John Burton, with 
all its costly furnishings, had burned to the 
ground, and of how the entire family was 
saved, making special mention of the honor- 
able gentleman’s aged father and mother. 
No one was injured, fortunately, and the 
family had taken up a temporary residence 
in the nearest hotel. It was understood that 
Mr. Burton would begin rebuilding at once. 

The newspapers were right—Mr. Burton 
did begin rebuilding at once; in fact, the 
ashes of the Burton mansion were not cold 
before John Burton began to interview archi- 
tects and contractors. e 

“Tt ‘ll be ’way ahead of the old one,” he 
confided to his wife, enthusiastically. 

Mrs. John sighed. 

“TI know, dear,” she began, plaintively; 
“but, don’t you see? it won’t be the same—it 
can’t be. Why, some of those things we’ve 
had ever since we were married. They seem- 
ed a part of me, John. I was used to them. 
I had grown up with some of them—those 
candlesticks of mamma’s, for instance, that 
she had when I was a bit of a baby. Do you 
think money can buy another pair that—that 
were hers?” And Mrs. John burst into tears. 

“Come, come, dear,” protested her hus- 
band, with a hasty caress and a nervous 
glance at the clock—he was due at the bank 
in ten minutes. “Don’t fret about what 
can’t be helped; besides”—and he laughed 
whimsically—* you must look out or you’ll be 
getting as bad as mother over her hair 
wreath!” And with another hasty pat on her 
shoulder he was gone. 

Mrs. John suddenly stopped her crying. 
She lowered her handkerchief and stared 
fixedly at an old print on the wall opposite. 
The hotel—though strictly modern in cuisine 
and management—was an old one, and prided 
itself on the quaintness of its old-time fur- 
nishings. Just what the print represented 
Mrs. John could not have told, though her 
eyes did not swerve from its face for five 
long minutes. What she did see was a si- 


lent, dismantled farmhouse, and a little old 
man and a little old woman with drawn faces 
and dumb lips. 
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“ GOING, GOING, GONE!” 


Was it possible? 
blind ? 

Mrs. John rose to her feet, bathed her eyes, 
straightened her neck-bow, and crossed the 
hall to Grandma Burton’s room. 

“Well, mother, and how are you getting 
along?” she asked, cheerily. 


Had she indeed been so 
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FLOATED UP TO THEM. 


“Jest as nice as can be, daughter—and 
ain’t this room pretty?” -returned the little 
old woman, eagerly. “Do you know, it 
seems kind of natural like; mebbe it’s because 
of that chair there. Seth says it’s almost like 
his at home.” 

It was a good beginning, and Mrs. John 








“ 


the most of it. Under her skilful 
guidance Grandma Burton, in less than five 
minutes, had gone from the chair to the old 
clock which her father used to wind, and from 
the clock to the bureau where she kept the 
dead twins’ little white shoes and bonnets. 
She told, too, of the cherished parlor chairs 
and marble-topped table, and of how she and 
father had saved and saved for years to buy 
them; and even now, as she talked, her voice 
rang with pride of possession—though for 
only a moment; it shook then with the re- 
membrance of loss. 

There was no complaint, it is 


made 


true, no 


THE HOUSE IS ALL READY, AND WE’RE GOING HOME.” 
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audible longing for lost treas- 
ures. There was only the un- 
wonted joy of pouring into 
sympathetic ears the story of 
things loved and lost—things 
the very mention of which 
brought sweet faint echoes of 
voices long since silent. 

“ There, there,” broke off the 
little old woman at last, “how 
I am runnin’ on! But, some- 
how, somethin’ set me to talkin’ 
ter-day. Mebbe ‘twas that 
chair that’s like yer father’s,” 
she hazarded. 

“ Maybe it was,” agreed Mrs. 
John, quietly, as she rose to 


her feet. 
The new house came on 
apace. In a wonderfully short 


time John Burton began to 
urge his wife to see about rugs 
and hangings. It was then 
that Mrs. John called him to 
one side and said a few hur- 
ried but very earnest words— 
words that made the Honor- 
able John open wide his eyes. 

“But, Edith,” he remon- 
strated, “are you crazy? It 
simply couldn’t be done! The 
things are scattered over half 
a dozen townships; besides, I 
haven’t the least idea where 
the auctioneer’s list is—if I 
saved it at all.” 

“ Never mind, dear; I may 
try, surely,” begged Mrs. John; 
and her husband laughed and 
reached for his check-book. 

“Try? Of course you may 
try! And here’s this by way 
of wishing you good luck,” he finished, as he 
handed her an oblong bit of paper that would 
go far toward smoothing the most difficult 
of ways. 

“You dear!” cried Mrs. John. 
I’m going to work.” 

It was at about this time that Mrs. John 
went away. The children were at college and 
boarding-school; John was absorbed in busi- 
ness and house-building, and Grandpa and 
Grandma Burton were contented and well 
cared for. There really seemed to be no rea- 
son why Mrs. John should not go away, if 
she wished—and she apparently did wish. 


“ And now 
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It was at about this time, too, that certain 
Vermont villages—one of which was the 
Honorable John Burton’s birthplace — were 
stirred to sudden interest and action. A per- 
sistent, smiling-faced woman had dropped into 
their midst—a woman who drove from house 
to house, and who, in every case, left behind 
her a sworn ally and friend, pledged to serve 
her cause. 

Little by little, in an unused room in the 
village hotel there began to accumulate a mot- 
ley collection—a clock, a marble-topped table, 
a cradle, a patchwork quilt, a bureau, a hair 
wreath, a chair worn with age and use. And 
as this collection grew in size and fame, only 
that family which could not add to it counted 
itself abused and unfortunate, so great was 
the spell that the persistent, smiling-faced 
woman had cast about her. 

Just before the Burton house was finished 
Mrs. John came back to town. She had to 
hurry a little about the last of the decorations 
and furnishings to make up for lost time; 
but there came a day when the place was 
pronounced ready for occupancy. It was then 
that Mrs. John hurried into Grandpa and 
Grandma Burton’s rooms at the hotel. 

“ Come, said, gayly. “The 
house is all ready, and we’re going home.” 





dears,” she 
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“Done? So soon?” faltered Grandma Bur- 
ton, who had not been told very much con- 
cerning the new home’s progress. “ Why, 
how quick they have built it!” 

There was a note of regret in the tremulous 
old voice, but Mrs. John did not seem to 
notice. The old man, too, rose from his chair 
with a long sigh—and again Mrs. John did 
not seem to notice. 


“Yes, dearie, yes, it’s all very nice and 
fine,” said Grandma Burton, wearily, half an 
hour later as she trudged through the sumptu- 
ous parlors and halls of the new house; “ but, 
if you don’t mind, I guess I'll go to my room, 
daughter. I’m tired—turrible tired.” 

Up the stairs and along the hall trailed the 
little procession—Mrs. John, John, the bent 
old man, and the little old woman. At the 
end of the hall Mrs. John paused a moment, 
then flung a door wide open. 

There was a gasp and a quick step forward; 
then came the sudden illumination of two 
wrinkled old faces. 

“John! Edith!”—it was a ery of mingled 
joy and wonder. 


There was no reply. Mrs. John had closed 


the door and left them there with their treas- 
ures. 
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HARRIET - PRESCOTT- SPOFFORD 


HERE happy breezes lightly blow, 
And burly bees for honey go 
Through larkspurs and clove-scented 
stocks, 

She sat, the sun on her dear locks, 
And like a rose-leaf was her face. 
And perfect was the mother-grace 
That clasped the dollin tender arms 
Safe from the garden’s strangé alarms, 
And softly rocking to and fro 

‘** Bylow,”’ she sang, “ Bylow, bylow.”’ 


»* »* 


ITH little winds all sighing low, 

She sat, the azure noon aglow, 

The chamber gloomed with gentle art, 

And held her darling to her heart, 

And felt upon her yearning breast 

His pulses throbbing into rest, 

And Heaven could give no deeper 
bliss 

In any hour, it seemed, than this, 

While softly rocking to and fro 

** Bylow,”’ she sang, ‘‘ Bylow, bylow.”’ 


»* »* 


ITH shadows making mock and mow, 

And daylight purpling sad and slow, 

She sat beside the dying fire, 

The great dark drawing nigh and 
nigher, 

The hands were done with all the world, 

And infantile the white tress curled, 

Twice, twice a child, she lived the days 

f Again when sunshine kept her ways, 

And softly rocking to and fro 

“ Bylow,” she sang, ** Bylow, bylow.’ 
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ESSA, as we say, was pictur- 
esque; she was also a little 
sentimental; the two are apt 
to unite. She had attacks of 
devotion; fluctuations of wife- 
ly solicitude. These became 
her like a new hat or a change in the mode. 
When the surgical Miss Binder was no longer 
considered necessary to the case, and had re- 
moved her cap, her cuffs, and her glasses 
to the Boston hospital whence they had 
emerged, Mrs. Ferris begged very prettily 
to be allowed to take care of her husband. 

“ He will not be so dependent,” she argued. 
“Te will be thrown more upon his own re- 
sources. This will be good for him.” 

“The case requires unremitting atten- 
tion, Mrs. Ferris,” said the old doctor, 
grimly. “I'll give you two weeks,” he added. 

But Ferris was touched by his wife’s interest. 

“Tf she cares,” he pleaded, “if she really 
wants to take care of me—” 

His eyes pursued her about the study and 
the alcove. 

“He looks at me,” she said to Harry 
Sheffield, “ as Philos looks at him.” 

“How can he help it?’ blurted the boy. 
This pleased Tessa, and she blushed. The 
color was waning delicately upon her cheek 
when she came into the sick-room. She had 
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her bewitching look. Her husband observed 
it with pathetic admiration. 

“Do you go on duty now?” he asked, hold- 
ing out his hand. 

“TI go on privilege,” said Tessa, prettily. 
She sat down demurely in a rocking-chair 
which squeaked when she moved; she moved 
a good deal. Except when Trip was a new 
baby, Tessa had never had to be quiet. She 
was as restless as a Brazilian butterfly—an 
iridescent, elusive thing. 

“As beautiful,” thought Ferris. A scorch- 
ing divination in him added, “ As light.” 
But the husband refused to the nebula that 
floated across his mind the structure of 
thought. 

Tessa brought her embroidery, and Ferris, 
smiling, watched her. 

“What are you making, Teasie?” 

“What a question! Why, I never know 
what I am making. Do you want it?’ 

“Tf it is a hot-water bag—or an ice-cap— 
something in my present line? Suppose you 
embroider me a nighteap. A bib and tucker 
would do.” 

“You are growing very bitter, Myrton,” 
said Tessa. “You are not at all reconciled.” 

“ Reconciled!” outburst from Myrton. 
“ What in do you take me for? Did you 
marry a sarcophagus? Or a man?” 

“You are very profane,” reproved Tessa. 
“And you are ruining my butterfly.” 
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“T beg your pardon, Teasie—are you ma- 
king a butterfly, Teasie ?”’ 

“T like them,” said Tessa; “they seem to 
be having a good time. They don’t have to 
do things they don’t want to.” 

“Don’t have to take care of crippled hus- 
bands, do they, girl? ... Teasie, I’m sorry 
for you. Upon my word, I am.” 

“Oh, you'll be about again before long,” 
said Tessa, indifferently. “ All you need is 
to exert yourself a little more. I’m sure, 
with your force of will—and reserve of char- 
acter—” 

Tessa’s sentence dribbled away into a dash 
so long that her mind could not overtake 
it; she felt that force of will and reserve of 
character were strong phrases, and ought to 
be able to run alone. 

Her hands moved in a rainbow of floss. 
She wore a white apron edged with fluted 
ruffles, and a little square cap, Mary Stuart- 
wise, lay upon her black hair. It occurred 
to Ferris that she was carrying her pose to 
the extent of the uniform, and he laughed 
outright. Tessa said she was delighted to 
find him so much better, and wouldn’t it 
amuse him if Harry came in and told him 
about the tournament? So Harry came and 
told about the tournament. Trip came, too. 
Tessa said she thought a little young life 
would be good for his father. Trip flopped 
about the study like one of the German 
metal toys which are wound up to hop; he 
pulled at the books in the library; he had 
been making mud-pies. 

“Papa,” said Trip, “I have learned to 
spell long words. I can spell yoo liberry. 
Here’s a book I can spell— Insti-tu-tions of 
the Mind.’ ” 

“Oh, take it away from him!” groaned 
the professor. “It’s MeCosh’s Intuitions— 
Look at his fingers!” 

“ Anyhow,” persisted Trip, “here’s a bet- 
ter one. ‘TIllusterated Hydro-phobia. In 
four Quarts.” I can spell,” urged Trip; 
“why, I can spell anything.” 

Sheffield took the book and read aloud: 
“Tlilustrated Hydropathy. In four Parts.” 

“Oh, Papa,” suggested Trip, pleasantly, 
“T gave Philo a whopping big barth, Mon- 
day. You couldn’t. He was awful wet. I 
put him through the close-wringer to get 
him dry, but Ann she interfreed with me. 
Ann’s always interfreeing—I wish you’d speak 
to Ann. 

“ Besides,” bubbled Trip, “Philo was 


naughty this morning. He disobeyed at me. 
I shut him to punish him. I shut him in yoo 
trunk up garret, ’n’ then I shut him in the 
coal-bin, ’n’ then I shut him in the oven. It 
wasn’t very warm, only just to hotten him a 
littl. But Ann she interfreed with me 
again. So I shut him in the go-rash where 
the Tommybabel used to live. He’s out 
there ever since. Papa, won’t you tell him 
he disobeyed at me?” 

“Oh, go out, Harry,” pleaded the pro- 
fessor, “won’t you? and release the dog. 
And, Tessa—suppose you take the boy. Take 
him and ‘shut him’ somewhere. He is run- 
ning over you. He is getting the upper 
hand of everybody. Why not leave him in 
the garage for a while?’ 

But Tessa put up her lip; she looked 
enough like Trip to be his little sister. 

“T don’t approve of shutting children into 
places,” she said, distinctly. She turned her 
head with a slow motion of the neck that 
Ferris knew well. She had the obstinacy of 
a weak, attractive woman. It would have 
been easier in his able days for him to have 
floored a formidable man in the ring than to 
make Tessa do what she did not choose. 
She laid aside her butterfly with a wounded 
air, and pulled Trip along by his dirty little 
fingers. A fluff of prismatic floss floated 
back from her and hovered in the air for a 
moment, then drifted down. 

Sheffield did not return. Ferris lay look- 
ing out of the window. He saw Tessa run 
bareheaded, with the lace on her hair, to 
help Harry unlock the garage. The wind 
took her dress and the pretty mock of the 
nurse’s apron and twisted them about her 
moving limbs. The dress was crimson, of 
the tint that is dull in the shade and brilliant 
when the sun touches it. She fluttered in 
the wintry gale like a maple leaf that was 
uncertain whether to fly or to fall. 

Trip pranced about her as if he had been 
a puppy. She did not obey his father’s wish 
about the child. She looked as irresponsible 
as the boy. In the cold sunlight she laughed 
and shivered, tossed back to the house, and 
disappeared from the range of the sick man’s 
eyes. These clouded for a moment, but 
cleared cheerfully. Why exact or expect of 
Tessa? She was a creature to be caressed, 
or. crushed; there was no median way to 
treat her. 

Philos, released from the “ go-rash ”—his 
tail down, nose down, ears up—fiew to the 





























WALLED IN 


house like love unchained, dashing headlong 
to his master, upon whom he lavished the 
passionate sympathy of one who had but just 
learned by experience what imprisonment 
meant, 

It was some time before Tessa returned to 
the study. When she did she found Myrton 
lying quietly; his wasted cheek was turned 
upon the little dog’s; both seemed to be 
asleep. Tessa sat smiling, as one smiles at 
some fresh and pleasant recollection, while 
she finished her butterfly. The rocking-chair 
creaked as she moved. Myrton did not wake, 
or did not speak. It did not occur to Tessa 
to ask herself which. 


It was perhaps a couple of weeks after 
that the college president came in. Ferris 
received him with a touching eagerness. In 
the industrious, secluded, and able Faculty 
these two alone had known a wider than the 
academic life. They were accustomed to the 
things which travel, leisure, society, and 
pecuniary ease add to a man, or subtract from 
him. 

The freemasonry of what, for lack of a 
better word, it is the fashion to describe as 
the initiated classes, had drawn them, and a 
real affection had held them together. Fer- 
ris had long recognized in the other that 
temperament which goes to make what we 
call a man of public affairs. Hildreth was 
marked at Washington by an administration 
distinguished for its selection of strong men; 
and sometimes Ferris felt in his friend an 
accelerating restlessness which a man of that 
type is not likely to control unless he must. 
In his own mind, Ferris did not believe that 
any country college could retain Hildreth 
many years. 

For some reason that day, Mr. Hildreth 
was constrained and distrait; he had, in fact, 
the manner for which the sick are accustomed 
to watch, in the well—that of consciously 
sparing one something which one would pre- 
fer not to be spared. The professor scrutin- 
ized his friend. 

“He has been persuaded to take an ap- 
pointment,” thought Ferris. “We are going 
to lose him.” 

Hildreth talked steadily—almost too stead- 
ily— about the college. He clung to the 
topic so that Ferris shrewdly suspected him 
of having come upon a personal rather than 
a professional errand, and one which, for 
some reason, he shrank from introducing. 
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“T can have my classes in here—can’t 1?” 
urged Ferris, “as soon as I get on my feet. 
I don’t know that it is necessary to wait for 
that. We could move the furniture about, 
and get in camp-chairs and manage. I shall 
be at my post next term, anyhow.” 

“Do not concern yourself. Do not feel 
hurried,” returned Hildreth. “ We have di- 
vided your work among us very comfortably. 
We shall wait for you till—” 

“You can’t divide my work!” interrupted 
Ferris, irritably. “Would you have the 
Chemical Chair translate Browning — my 
Browning—for those cubs? What would you 
assign to Mathematics—‘ The Skylark’? or 
‘Kubla Khan ’?” 

“You’re not feeling as well as usual to- 
day, are you?” observed Hildreth, kindly. 

“You needn’t suppose you deceive me. 
Not in the least!” cried the sick man. “ You 
are doing it—all this—yourself. It will be 
the last snowflake on the avalanche. You 
will begin to be tired of the whole thing, and 
you won’t know why. What does it matter? 
Give my work to the Agricultural School— 
or the Medical! Get some red-handed vivi- 
sector to carve the heart-beats out of ‘In 
Memoriam’ for my bereaved classes—no— 
better reserve ‘The Ancient Mariner’ for 
him. . . . You are too valuable to Routledge 
to be expended on this accursed accident. ... 
T think perhaps I could manage a lecture in 
here next week. The only thing is... TI 
can’t. . . . President Hildreth, you won’t tell 
anybody, will you? But J can’t read... 
yet. I have such a feeling—such a distress 
there ...and here.” Ferris clasped his 
hands on his head; his lips wavered; the boy 
in his eyes looked out piteously at his friend. 

“Do you sleep?” asked Hildreth, abruptly. 

“No,” said Ferris; “that’s just it. I am 
getting well—of course, as you see, I am 
getting well all the time. But lately, just 
this week, and last, I don’t sleep. I don’t 
suppose that’s so very important. But the 
trouble is, J don’t bear it not to be able to 
sleep. Some men do. I don’t seem to be 
one of them.” 

“T have no experience of that misfortune,” 
said the president, slowly and with gravity. 
“T cannot presume to say that I know any- 
thing about it. But I know enough to know 
that I don’t. That’s something, perhaps. I 
think you will get out of it.” 

He paused; he found himself recalling 
cases he knew that never had got out of it. 
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With some abruptness he nee the sub- 
ject: 


“ By the way, as I was coming over I met 


that Junior—young Sheffield.” 

“Yes?” said the professor. His face stiff- 
ened into attention like a lounging soldier 
summoned to dress parade. 

“He is running up too many marks,” sug- 
gested Mr. Hildreth, leaning back in the 
adipose easy-chair which stood by the in- 
valid’s couch for the comfort of his visitors. 

“T dare say. He has gone in for athletics 
too hard.” 

“He is off a good deal. He cuts recita- 
tions. He will get suspended if he doesn’t 
look out. I’ve known his father a good 
while. I should be sorry if it came to dis- 
ciplining the boy.” 

The two men regarded one another quite 
steadily and in silence. The countenance of 
the elder passed indefinably upon its guard. 

“T see,” said the professor. 

“T met him on the campus,” continued the 
president, carelessly. “ Mrs. Ferris and that 
lively dog of yours were with him. It oc- 
curred to me—” 

“Yes?” interrupted Ferris again. 

“Possibly Mrs. Ferris might give him a 
hint, a warning of some kind. He might 
take it from a lady—that sort of boy does— 
when he wouldn’t listen to us.” 

“T see,” repeated the professor. He spoke 
so quietly that his friend was half deceived, 
and had opened troubled lips to say, 

“Excuse me; you do not see,” but they 
closed without another word. . A single sigh, 
slow, low, and ineffably sad, escaped the sick 
man. 

“Not that it is very important, at least not 
yet,” Mr. Hildreth hurried to explain him- 
self, 

“Oh, of course not,” said Ferris, lightly. 

His sigh ceased in a deplorable smile. The 
two men did not look at each other as 
they shook hands, and Mr. Hildreth went 
away. 

From his bed, the professor could see across 
the skeleton cosmos, through twisted arms of 
naked elms, the Dorie pillars of the presi- 
dent’s house. It was snowing—a reluctant, 
genial snow, whose heart was half rain. Hil- 
dreth walked through the white blur rapidly 
and went straight home. He did not look 
back at the window—he sometimes did— 
where he knew the sick man lay and watched 
his dear, familiar figure. He meant to spare, 
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and not to hurt; but the imagination of the 
fortunate cannot follow the mind of the de- 
nied. Ferris wondered at the omission, and 
explained it on several suppositions, either 
of which increased his discomfort. 

At dusk, Tessa came dimpling in. She 
asked whether he could get along without her 
that evening. One of the secret societies, 
which are so powerful in college life, and even 
outside of it, was giving a public entertain- 
ment. 

“Tt’s Alpha Theta,” urged Tessa. “It’s 
an operetta. It’s in the Hall, and everybody 
is going. The boys depended upon me, but I 
said I couldn’t leave you. But now they’ve 
sent—a committee after me. Do you think 
—if Ann sat where she could hear your elec- 
tric bell all the time? I wouldn’t leave you 
alone for the world if you didn’t wish me to, 
you know, Myrton. Tl do exactly as you 
say, of course.” 

Tessa pushed the furs back from her wine- 
colored cloth costume. She wore ermine, 
which her husband disliked, although he had 
never said so. Where would be the use? She 
smiled and sparkled above the white, hunted 
things whose death decorated her vital 
beauty. 

She was a dressy little person, in a well- 
bred way—one of the women who look par- 
ticularly well in their winter clothes; one of 
those who compel the embarrassing question: 
How much more soul has she than her furs 
used to have? 

“T see—you don’t want me to. I won’t 
go,” repeated Tessa. She folded. her ermine 
collar with the slightly injured expression 
that Ferris knew so well. He held out an in- 
dulgent hand. Tessa rose as he did so, and 
her muff dropped into his fingers. He stroked 
it a moment before he said, 

“ Teasie, do you know how they catch these 
pretty creatures—for you?” 

“Oh, I never read those animal stories,” 
pouted Tessa. “I believe they’re made up 
out of whole—whole fur.” 

“This is different from the others,” urged 
Ferris, gently. “The ermine is so dainty. 
Tt is a lady, Teasie. It won’t let anything 
touch it that ought not to—anything that is 
not quite clean; it is so white, you see. It 
will not step into the mud. You can’t fright- 
en it—you can’t hunt it into a place where 
it will get spattered; not to save its life. It 
will stand still instead, and be taken and 


killed.” 
4 
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“T shouldn’t think that would be worth 
while,” argued Tessa. “Couldn’t it go into 
the brook afterwards and take a bath?” 

A glint in her black eyes answered the 
blue fire of her husband’s gaze. What did 
Myrton mean? Plainly, he had one of what 
Tessa called his allegorical attacks. She took 
the muff and hid her hands in it, with a hard 
motion, crushing the ermine against her soft 
body. 

“You see, I’m not a class, Myrton.* It’s a 
pity to waste good rhetoric on me. The de- 
partment will need it all. Well, Ill go and 
tell the boys I can’t go. Harry will explain. 
I'll get my things off, and I'll come and read 
to you,” added Tessa, with a certain dejected 
cheerfulness peculiar to herself when she 
was obliged to do something that she did not 
like. With every fibre of her body and spirit 
Tessa hated illness, and the care of the sick. 
It was as if the intervening civilization had 
been left out of her, which stood between her- 
self and some savage ancestor who had 
pushed on his way, leaving infancy and age 
and weakness and disease to perish without 
a glance behind him. Myrton turned his 
head on his pillow wearily. 

“Oh, go, Tessa. I can manage, somehow. 
Just ask Ann to sit in the dining-room—or 
some place where she can hear the bell. I'l 
get along. I had much rather you’d go.” 

“No,” reiterated Tessa, in her soft, un- 
conquerable tone, “I’m not going. After 
dinner I shall read to you.” 

This, with her inexorable purpose to fill 
the sacrificial réle when it suited her, she 
did. 

Tessa did not like to read aloud, and sel- 
dom offered to. But when she determined to 
do so she persisted like a phonograph till the 
cylinder of her caprice was exhausted. 

“There’s a paper by that Yale man on 
‘Good Usage in English Style,’” suggested 
Ferris, turning over the magazines hungrily. 

Tessa objected that she would as soon read 
» Chinese grammar. 

“T suppose it is heavy for you, Teasie. 
Could you stand a little Keats? I noticed 
an. illustrated article somewhere—it had 
copies of his best portraits. You might not 
find it oppressive. It is very short.” 

But Tessa did not favor Keats, whom she 
dismissed as “tragic.” She urged that Myr- 
ton should not be allowed to listen to any- 
thing professional; it would have a tendency 
to keep him awake. She chose an automobile 
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story by a popular author, 
through it merrily: 

Ferris turned his tace to the wall, and did 
not speak when Tessa had finished the au- 
tomobile story. 

“Are you asleep, Myrton?’ asked Tessa, 
distinctly. ‘I .e sick man did ..ot answer. 
He had not slept two hours out of the last 
forty-eight. To give him fifteen minutes’ 
unconciousness, a woman who loved him 
would have read to him half the night. 

The blood pumped through his famished 
brain at the thoughtlessness of his wife; for 
a moment his bare soul characterized it in 
phrases stronger than he was accustomed to 
apply to Tessa, no matter what she did. But 
he did not utter them. Tessa sat fidgeting 
in the adipose easy-chair for a little while, 
and then she tiptoed out. She left the doors 
open that she might pass without sound, or 
return. But she did not return. 

The genial snow-storm, now transmigra- 
ting rapidly into rain, was blurring all the 
windows, and splashing the college people 
who were going to the play. The night was 
warm, and growing warmer. The students 
were noisy that evening. The professor lis- 
tened to the tramp of a thousand feet outside 
his windows. Somewhere somebody started 
the college yell: 


and rippled 


“ Routledge! 
Routledge! 
Hi-ho-rah!” 


Then from out of the melting storm came 
that music than which there is none more 
moving in the world, to which the oldest and 
the saddest and the strongest of us yield 
all the heart we have—the power and pathos 
of young, male voices singing in the night. 


“ Nelly was a lady,” 


sang the Routledge boys. 

Ferris lay listening to the song. A single 
slow tear escaped his closed eyes; he swept 
it furtively away, as if some one had seen it. 

The night grew warm—it grew very warm. 
The registers in the study were open, and the 
room began to become unendurably hot. He 
called his wife, gently; he felt sorry to 
trouble her: 

“Teasie? Would you mind coming back 
to shut my register? . . . Teasie?” 

But Teasie did not answer. 

“Ann?” called Ferris, in a startled voice. 
But Ann did not hear. With growing dis- 
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comfort he touched the electric bell. It re- 
sounded throughout a silent house. Philos 
got up, whined, and returned to his basket. 
The dog was panting as if he had run five 
miles. 


The atmosphere of the room had now be- 
come apoplectic. Rain was dashing on the 
double windows, and no means of reducing 
the temperature was within reach of the de- 
serted invalid. The blood boiled in his brain 
and hammered on his teniples. His watch 
told him—it was now half past ten—that 
he had been alone and unattended for two 
hours and a half. Driving through two 
large old-fashioned registers, the foree of a 
powerful midwinter furnace fire seemed to 
singe the room. The helpless man lay scorch- 
ing in it. His breath shortened as his pulse 
bounded up. The crimson of his face slow- 
ly crept to_purple. His distress was such 
that when Philos barked suddenly, leaping 
from his basket, his master paid no attention 
to the fact, nor did he notice that the dog 
had left the room. 

The heat of the study was now so intense, 
the man so weak and so fevered by lack of 
sleep, that there was really an element of 
danger in the situation. Half conscious of 
this, Ferris struggled to the edge of his bed 
and put his feet upon the floor. Gasping 
with the effort, and with the fiery atmos- 
phere in which his head spun like a falling 
star, he paused to gather strength. At this 
moment he began to be imperfectly aware of 
voices in the long front hall. These were 
subdued to whispers, which were punctuated 
by abrupt silences. While he sat wrestling 
with the confused impressions that they made 
upon him, a single sound, significant and 
sibilant, penetrated his whirling brain, and 
seemed to remain there and hiss. 

With a mighty effort he got to his feet, 
tottered upon them for a moment, and fell. 





The three came running in—Philos, Tessa, 
and Sheffield. Tessa rushed to the register, 
but Sheffield broke a window and let thé wet 
air in. Shocked words rose to the young 
athlete’s lips, but for some reason he did not 
speak them as his strong arms lifted his 
professor to the bed. 


Instead, the boy said, excitedly, “ I’ll go for 
the doctor. Let me by—quick!” 

He pushed past Mrs. Ferris a little roughly, 
and Ferris heard the front door open and 
shut. Tessa began to say something—Myr- 
ton could not have told what; he believed it 
was something about the broken window; he 
looked at her confusedly; it seemed to him 
that if he did not speak and so have. done 
with it he should not live to speak again. 

Without prelude or apology, he said, 

“Tessa! Tell me precisely what has hap- 
pened.” 

“Why, I went to the play, that’s all,” pro- 
tested Tessa. “You were sleeping like a 
cemetery, and I didn’t think it would do any 
harm. Ann promised to sit in the dining- 
room—lI shall dismiss Ann to-morrow. No- 
body thought the play would be so long. I 
didn’t think—I didn’t suppose—I didn’t 
intend—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that,” deprecated Fer- 
ris, feebly. “Never mind about the play. 
It’s something that happened afterwards. 
Out in the hall—I thought I heard—I’m 
sure, Tessa, I must have been mistaken; but I 
did think—you know one can hear everything 
in here when the doors are open—and I dis- 
tinctly heard—” 

His voice dropped upon one worried 
word. 

Tessa, rising above him in her wine color 
and white fur, seemed to blaze all over. Fer- 
ris perceived, although he found it hard to 
believe, that she threw up her chin and 
laughed. 

“Why, I was kissing Philos good-night,” 
she said, good-naturedly. “You must have 
been delirious,” she added in a slow, con- 
temptuous voice. : 

He did not reply, and Tessa put her soft 
hand—not gently—upon his shoulder. 

“Myrton! Myrton!” she called, loudly. 
“Wake up! Here’s the doctor coming!” 

But Myrton did not stir. 

. . . “What in hell have you been doing 
to him?” cried the old doctor. He turned 
upon Tessa savagely. His plain, familiar, 
merciful face had assumed the prerogatives 
of an accusing angel. Its expression struck 
Tessa cold. She cowered into her ermine. 

[TO RE CONTINUED, } 





























THE DIFFERENT PARTY 
By Sarah Guernsey Bradley 


Iltustrated by Rose Cecil O’ Neill 


OU wouldn’t have to wear your fluted 
Y white dress and your pale pink sash, 
nor your open-work stockings that 
scratched, nor go to bed the night before with 





Polly doubtful, Polly hesitant. 


your hair in a dozen pigtails (that hurt no 
matter which way you tried to lie), so that it 
would stand out like a frizzy bush next day. 
No, you were to wear a big gingham apron so 
that you wouldn’t get wet! Wet at a party! 
It was the funniest thing you had ever heard 
of! If it was going to be so different, per- 
haps, after the party was over, you wouldn’t 
even have to say your “Good-night, and I 
thank you for a lovely time ”—you always had 
to say that all the other parttes, whether 
you had had a lovely time or not. How it 
ground your tiny soul sometimes—remember 
that awful night at Florry’s when you played 
“Clap in and clap out,” and just as you 


went to sit in Florry’s brother’s chair he 
pulled it away, and down you went on the 
floor, kerplunk! fluted dress, pink sash, and 
everything, and all the girls and boys laughed 
and laughed just as if you had been a clown 
at a circus? 

Parties were certainly very queer things. 
Sometimes the invitations said, “ the pleasure 
of your company is requested,” or something 
grand (that was what old Maggie called it) 
like that, but, alas! sometimes they said, 
“please bring bananas,” or, “ please bring ten 








‘* Temptation, temptation.’ 


cents”! You didn’t like that kind at all! 
You always wanted to spend the ten cents for 
something else on the way to the party! 
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Soaking, dripping wet, and an old maid. 


Wasn’t it almost more than your little legs 
could do to carry you by the candy-store, even 
though you said, “ Temptation, temptation,” 
over five times, and shut your eyes just as 
tight as though you were “it” at “ Hide-and- 
seek,” and squeezed your ten cents in your 
little hand until you ’most had a blister? 
But this wasn’t going to be like other 
parties at all! Polly had said so, and Polly 
knew, because it was her party, and she was 
going to have it in her house. It was a secret. 
She wasn’t going to tell a single girl. You 
dearly loved a secret—sometimes you and 
Edith had had as many as ten new secrets 
in a morning, in those days when the fairies 
had talked down behind the syringa-bush in 
grandmother’s garden—and you coaxed and 
coaxed Polly to tell you, just a teenty, tonty 
bit, just so much as you could put on the 
point of a slate-pencil! Nope! Polly opened 
and shut her eyes very fast; she wouldn’t 
even tell you what letter the name of the 
party began with! Most any girl would tell 
you the first letter! “Not for a chocolate- 
cocoanut?” You screwed your small face up 
to give Polly a vague idea of the ecstatic, al- 
most painful delight of the bribe you were 
offering. “Not for two chocolate-cocoanuts!” 


Can’t you still feel a little of the 
sting of that contemptuous emphasis? Then 
with a wheedling smile, “ Not for a little, fat, 
soft, gray kitten with six toes that just had 
its eyes open that morning?” (William- 
Elizabeth had five, and she would never miss 
one, you were sure!) The curls shook again. 
Polly was just as mean as she could be. You 
only wanted to know the first letter! 

It would be such fun to guess the rest! You 
racked your brains for a bribe that could not 
be refused. Of course! Why hadn’t you 
thought of them long ago? Polly was crazy 
about them—all the girls were. So were some 
of the boys. “ Not for your new roller-skates 
all through the noon recess?” (Did earth 
hold anything more precious in those far-gone 
days than that pair of roller-skates with 
nickel that shone like silver, and lovely yel- 
low leather up the back, so that little ankles 
should not twist and turn? Were they not 
the first thing you thought of when you 
opened your eyes in the morning, and the last 
thing you put away before you hopped into 
your bed at night? Do you remember the 
letter you found a score of years later, care- 
fully treasured in an old box of mother’s, 
along with one of your tiny, yellow, baby- 
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curls, and the little gold shoulder-chain with 
the blue stone? Dear, funny, conceited girlie 
—yes, you were! Go over the letter again: 


“Dear Moruer,—lI have on my pale blue 
dress with the pink rosebuds, and my pale 
blue stockings. [You always wrote mother 
what dress you had on when you were away 
visiting.] I was on my roller-skates to-day, 
and an Irishman said, ‘ There is a girl after 
my own heart.’ I wish he could see me this 
afternoon on my skates in my sweet blue 
dress. I am having a lovely time. Your 
loving daughter— 

“For mother, for father, for baby. These 
are from me.” 


And Polly that day? “ Not for your new 
roller-skates all through the noon recess?” 
Can’t you see her, first on one foot, then on 
the other? Polly doubtful, Polly hesitant, 
Polly yielding! “For the whole of the noon 
recess?” You nodded. Your heart went just 
as fast as though you had been hippety-hop- 
ping. . 

“TH!” and off Polly had flown, Polly the 
bribed, and you were the triumphant, happy 
possessor of the first letter. 

And after all your trouble, what good did 
it do you? Oh, that pesky H, H, H,! You 
took your green Swinton’s Speller out of your 
school-bag, and went over every word that 
began with H—horse, hug, house, hoop, hem, 
hill. But you couldn’t guess to save your 
life. And mother wouldn’t help you a bit. 
She knew, ’cause Polly’s mother told her. 
Polly had said so. But mother wouldn’t tell 
if you let her take your new roller-skates for 
more’n a year! And she never ate chocolate- 
cocoanuts! There was nothing to do but 
wait. It was very sad—perhaps some 
day when you were dead mother 
would say, “ Husband, husband, I’m 
sorry I wouldn’t tell that secret to 
that little darling!” You began to 
feel quite “ stuffed-up ”—just as you 
always did when you had a cold or 
when Cousin Annie sang that song 
about “Under the daisies,” and a 
“handful of dust in a coffin-lid,” or 
a “coffin hid”—you never knew ex- 
actly which it was. And you'd be 
such a little handful! 

And now in half an hour you’d find out for 
yourself what H meant. It was half past six 
and the invitation said seven o’clock. You 


were so excited you couldn’t stand still while 
mother braided your hair and tied it with 
your second-best ribbon, and buttoned up your 
big gingham apron, and gave you a hug, and 
told you to trot along. Trot? Don’t you re- 
member how you ran every single step of the 
way to Polly’s house ? 

But the funniest thing of all happened 
when you got to Polly’s! You were asked 
to go into the kitchen! The kitchen with 
its red brick floor and bright pans hanging 
around the walls, and this was to be a party! 
Of course at candy-pulls you went into 
kitchens, but candy-pulls weren’t parties, and 
this was. At least Polly had said so! Then 
Polly came running up to you, and her bright 
black eyes danced and her curls bobbed around, 
“TH stands for Hallow,” laughed Polly. “ This 
is a Hallowe’en party!” No wonder you 
hadn’t guessed! You’d never heard of a 
Hallowe’en party before in all your life. Of 
course you knew about Hallowe’en—it was 
when boys made Jack-o’-lanterns, and threw 
cabbages at doors, and made tick-tacks on the 
windows and nearly scared grandmothers to 
death, and took off your front gate and left 
it a half a block down the street. But a 
party! This was something very new and 
very wonderful. 

And you did play 
the loveliest games 
that night! Oh, you 
wished that every 
night could be Hal- 
lowe’en! First there 
















Fluted dress, 
pink sash, and 
everything. 


was a heap of flour with a ring in it, and you 
had to see if you could pick it up with your 
teeth. It was more fun! You got flour in 
your eyes, and ears, and nose, and mouth, and 
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YOU would show them—splash ! 


every once in a while some one would push 
your head, and the flour would fly up in your 
hair in the cutest way! When you got through 
you looked just like a baker, or like some one 
who had been caught out in a terrible bliz- 
zard. And there were chestnut-namings, and 
candle-blowings, and going down the kitchen 
stairs backwards, with a looking-glass in your 
hand, to see the face of your future husband 
—you knew you saw Charlie Van Loan’s face 
in yours, and when you got down to the bot- 
tom of the stairs there he stood, and he— 
well, you guessed he must have thought he was 
playing “ Post-office” or “ Pillow-and-keys!” 
You never were so ashamed in all your life! 
You ’most dropped the looking-glass right out 
of your hand! And into his curly head went 
your other hand, and you pulled and tugged 
until he yelled, and Polly’s mother came run- 
ning out into the hall to see what it was all 
about. 

Shall you ever forget that sweet, sweet 
cider, and through a straw, and those round, 
puffy, sugary doughnuts? Were they not bet- 
ter than all the patty-pans and lemonade in 
all the world? And a doughnut was just 
exactly as easy to roll up in your handker- 
chief, and take home to your baby brother, as 


an orange! You always tried to take him 
home something from the parties. You knew 
he must get so tired of just one thing to eat 
all the time, all the time! 

And after “refreshments” (that was what 
Polly’s mother called them) you ducked for 
apples. Great, shiny, rosy-cheeked apples 
swimming around in a big wooden wash-tub. 
One by one the girls and boys ducked. Polly 
almost got one. Jennie did get one, but Amy 
said she cheated. Some of the boys caught 
the apples by the stems, but that wasn’t fair. 
The water splashed —it was just like the 
Hudson River on the kitchen floor. Your 
turn came last—you spied one green apple 
among all the red ones, a little baby one. 
Down on your knees you got (you could feel 
the water go right through apron, dress, and 
stockings, but that was fun), into the water 
went your little chin, your eyes fixed on that 
tiny green apple, nearer and nearer crept the 
red lips. You opened your mouth very wide 
for the final triumphant bite, you would show 
them—splash! Had the ceiling tumbled down 
on the back of your head? Ouch! Ouch! 
“The bubbling ery of some strong swimmer 
in his agony!” Water, water everywhere, 
eyes, ears, nose, mouth. You were drowning, 
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drowning! Mother! Your roller - skates! 
And the next minute some one was pulling 
you up on your feet, and the girls were bring- 
ing you towels, and—and, yes, there was no 
doubt about it, soaking, dripping tot, your 
big blue eyes grew round as saucers, Polly’s 
mother was shaking Charlie Van Loan with- 
in an inch of his life! Charlie, who not five 
minutes before had k— well, had thought 
he was playing “ Post-office,” with you at the 
foot of the kitchen stairs! Oh, it was bad 
enough to ’most drown at a party, but to 
think that Charlie— A tear trickled down 
your cheek. You would never speak to 
Charlie Van Loan again, cross your heart 
you wouldn’t, not if you lived to be a million 
years old! 

You wanted to go home. You had just 
that same kind of a feeling that you had 
that time when you were away visiting with- 
out mother, and there was an awful thunder- 
storm in the middle of the night. (Are you 
proof against the terrors of nostalgia even 
yet? Be honest, now.) 

But you had to play another game before 
it was time to go home. Polly’s mother said 
so. It was just for the girls. “Is there any 
water in it?” you asked, feebly. Alas! you 
knew all there was to know now about getting 
wet at a party. You had wondered before you 
came. Polly’s mother laughed—* No, this 
was a nice dry game.” And she told all the 
girls to go over to the kitchen table. There 
was a big mound of flour, just like a birth- 
day-cake, only it didn’t have any little colored 
candles in it, and in the mound Polly’s 
mother said there was a ring, and a sea- 
shell, and a big brass thimble, and each giri 
had to eut a slice of the flour with a big 
butcher-knife, and if she cut the slice with 
the ring in it she was going to be married 
when she grew up; if it had the sea-shell in 
it she was going on a long journey in a ship; 
and if it had the big brass thimble she was 
going to be an old maid! 

Oh, how carefully, how solemnly the girls 
cut! Polly was going to be married, Jennie 
was going on a long journey, and you—down 
went the knife against something hard! The 
girls crowded around. You had a hurt in 
your throat—there, there in your slice, was 
the horrid, hateful big brass thimble! It 
was more than you could bear—soaking, 
dripping wet, and an old maid! You just 
leaned your head down on the kitchen table, 
and cried as if your little heart would break. 


Oh-oh-oh! Old maids didn’t have any chil- 
dren, and you couldn’t name your daughter 
Edith, as you had promised the real Edith 
you would long ago before she died, down by 
the red-rose bush in grandmother’s garden 
when you were only seven! 

And then—somebody touched you on the 
arm, oh, so gently. You lifted your little 
tear-stained face, and there stood Charlie, 
Charlie, the 
traitor! Char- 
lie, who had 
thought he was 
playing “ Post- 
office,” Charlie, 
who had push- 
ed your head 
into the water, 
and who was 
never going to 
be spoken to 
again, cross 
your heart he 
wasn’t, not if 
you lived to be 
a million years 
old! “Sa tf 
Charlie whis- 
pered — “say, 
you don’t have 
to be an old 
maid. I’l]— 
Pll marry you 
when 





‘** Say, you don’t have to be an 


I grow old matd.”’ 


up!” (There certainly was music playing 
somewhere!) “1”—he looked just as ’shamed 
as the day he stole the robin’s eggs and got 
caught—* I’m sorry *bout the duckin’. But 
you hurt my head awful out there by the 
kitchen stairs!” 

And then—why, somehow, then, you didn’t 
seem to mind being wet a bit! For hadn’t 
you and Charlie (Charlie, the oft-forgiven) 
“made up,” and could fifty old brass thimbles 
or a whole ocean of water make any difference 
to you now? And weren’t parties that began 
with H just the beautifulest things in all the 
world? And didn’t you hope that every single 
year some girl would have a different party, 
just like this one ? 

And—well, what would this workaday 
world be worth anyway without a real child- 
hood to look back upon—with its simple, 
all-satisfying joys; and its tiny fleeting sor- 
rows? Sorrows “that lived a lily’s life and 
died,” and joys that rest in the heart forever. 
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By Fowl mporALp THomPsoR 


Paris, December, 1906. 
HE position of woman in the French 
T scheme of economy defines in particu- 
lar two points which are, it. seems to 
me, of the utmost importance for the Ameri- 
can woman to comprehend. 

These are: The woman is responsible for 
her livelihood the same as the man is respon- 
sible for his; being married, the woman 
equally with the man is responsible for the 
success of the family. 

The ideal situation of the family relative 
to economy is where the wife is relieved from 
all necessity of earning money dnd applies 
herself exclusively to household concerns. 

The great difference between this and the 
American notion is that the economic inde- 
pendence of the Frenchwoman is made to 
develop constantly with reference to her 
natural position in the family, and under 
precisely the same necessities as govern the 
man’s work in the world. At the point where 
the American woman’s economic obligations 
cease and her economic identity is lost—when 
she comes to marry, that is—the French girl’s 
dot, without which marriage for her is im- 
possible, continues her obligations and pre- 
serves her independence. The result is that 
whatever labor the French girl engages in is 
undertaken by her with the same serious and 
constant purpose that the typical man has in 
his work; the reward sought is in both cases 
precisely the same—the accumulation of suf- 
ficient money to marry and found a family. 
But with reference to the girl this further 
fact operates—that the woman’s success in 
any line of work must tend first of all to per- 
fect family concerns. Thus we find the 
French girl or woman working outside the 
home only under compulsion of want of 
money—never in the satisfaction of any 
bristling ambition to carve a career of her 
own; that she should be compelled so to work 
is established as a clear misfortune, and the 
schooling she receives, as well as the very 
purpose of industry itself, determines that 
a knowledge of domestic affairs shall, to the 
greatest possible extent, be the foundation of 
her instruction in any trade or profession, 


and she is understood to progress in industry 
accordingly as she becomes more and more 
at liberty to apply herself to work within the 
home. 

A signal benefit of the French system of 
economics for women appears in the marvel- 
lous facility which the French working-girl 
has for “making ends meet.” In evidence 
behold some actual budgets of workers 
which M. Charles Benoist has taken the 
trouble to collect. Here is one of a chemisiére 
gaining 600 francs a year; two francs (forty 
cents) per day: 


Francs Dollars 





Rent of room (per year)....... 160 32 
2° gowns at 10 francs each....... 20 4 
Ee pala eee Pie 12 2 40 
2 hats at 3 francs each........... 6 1 20 
3 chemises at 2 frances each....... 6 1 20 
3 pairs of hose at 1 franc each... .3 60 
2 shirt-waists at 2 francs each....4 80 
4 handkerchiefs at 50 centimes each .2 40 
Sheets (per year)........-.ceee- 3 60 
4 towels at 75 centimes each...... 3 60 
RN “parkas bee based beens bied 10 2 
ON Es a ee ee eee 12 2 40 
Fees to the concierge.............5 1 
2 black aprons at 1.50 franes...... 3 60 
5 ae Oe SE: . wa da dac ces eas 2 40 
ee a | 251 50 20 


The balance remaining. for food is .90 cen- 
times per day. This is dispensed as follows: 





Centimes Cents 

ef fo ne or 20 4 
The morning milk.............. 10 2 
Se I. os :0e'w ane a bebies 25 5 
| pS 7 Rare eee 10 2 
EE) Din theo 2 irawaxe SaeWited die oles 5 1 
EEE 3s oscceCavdntseawe ews 10 2 
Pe en a a ee 10 2 
, AIR cea a a See 90 18 


Barring accidents this worker realized a 
surplus of fifty centimes (ten cents) per 
year! 

Even more wonderful is the economy dis- 
played in the actual budget produced by a 
petite-main earning 1.25 francs (twenty-five 
cents) per day—375 frances (seventy-five dol- 
lars) per year. 




















OUR 








Room rent (per year)......... 100 20 
dene o8 © Biss ca ic csc scans 5 1 
1 small shawl at 2 franes...... 2 40 
2 pairs of hose at 65 centimes... 1.30 26 
2 pairs shoes at 4 francs each... 8 
2 chemises at 1.25 franes........ 2.50 50 
1 blouse at 1.25 francs.......... 1.25 25 
2 handkerchiefs at 40 centimes.. . .80 16 
2 towels at 40 centimes......... 80 16 
Pe eg eee ee 4 80 
TN eo Oe ee ed 125.65 25 13 
The balance left for food is thus dis- 
tributed: 
Centimes Cents 
The morning milk............. 1 
Bread (for the day)........... 20 4 
PN werennctas yaeasebes 10 2 
PO WOGNUNED Sacecsicaetasess 5 1 
SEN nc wie na Cu oak ieee ae 10 2 
Evening, one sausage........... 10 2 
PoE WONGNNE oo ccevecstivens 5 1 
Pee eer ee 65 13 


Despite painful privations endured, it will 
be seen that, by the virtue of her luminous 
domestic economy, the French working-girl 
is able to make a “living wage” under con- 
ditions wherein the American would starve. 
But the greatest benefit resulting from the 
French conception of woman’s place in eco- 
nomics is in that industry itself takes cog- 
nizance of the home and family interests 
centring in the woman worker. The business 
order of things in France is constantly being 
shaped to the end of enabling the woman 
wage-earner to secure her livelihood. at the 
least possible sacrifice of her family relations. 
It would be a long story all in itself to tell 
even so much as I know of how French busi- 
ness institutions strive to insure the well- 
being of their women workers. There is the 
patriarchal atelier where whole families are 
employed for successive generations, thus 
making the workshop a sort of annex and 
protection of the foyer. Fathers and mothers 
and sons and daughters here grow old in 
service together; the midday meal is served 
in the atelier, and families are assembled 
around the same board as at home; at night 
girls and young women are not allowed to 
leave the shop save in company of some mem- 
ber of the family. Then there is the in- 
dustrial internat, or boarding-house, where 
girls and women who have no homes find a 
home under the protection of the industry 
employing their labor. Some of these are so 
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arranged that each girl supplies her own 
food materials, and with the assistance of a 
cuisiniére prepares her own food, thus acquir- 
ing experience in necessary domestic arts 
while working at a trade. In one industrial 
city in the Midi, business enterprise has found 
the means of preserving among workers the 
natural relation of mother and child to a 
remarkable degree and in a remarkable man- 
ner. Here has been created a special work- 
shop where young mothers may nourish their 
infants while continuing their work—a sort 
of industrial créche, uniting the mother, the 
infant, and the gagne-pain. “The sight is 
interesting,” says one who has witnessed it, 
“whether the babies sleep on the lap of the 
mother, who is busy sorting wool, or whether 
they roll in the waste wool carpeting the 
atelier.” Bien Francais, is the comment 
which Paul Leroy-Beaulieu makes on this in- 
cident. “Industry is less implacable at the 
bottom than she has the appearance of being,” 
he says; “she knows how to soften and be- 
come kind for humanity when humanity 
knows how to take her.” 

There are a great number of organized move- 
ments in France designed especially to pro- 
mote industries which shall enable women to 
carn a gagne-pain at their own firesides; a 
popular problem of French industry is how 
successfully to distribute the motive power 
now operating in huge factories in such man- 
ner that the home of the laborer may con- 
tain its own motor, enabling the women hands, 
at least, to work at home at no loss to the 
world’s production. But most eloquent of all 
the efforts made by French industry on be- 
half of women is that of the famous Creusot 
works: 

The wives of the Creusot laborers are not 
permitted to engage in mercenary labors; 
they have no money other than the husband’s 
salary on which to live. 

The men are paid current wages, yet pros- 
perity abounds in their households. This is 
because, for years past, the director of this 
immense industry has neglected no possible 
means of advancing the wives and daughters 
of the working-men in every sort of knowl- 
edge indispensable to the practical art of 
living, and by the proficiency in domestic 
economy so realized, these women possess the 
ability which is the real greatness of woman 
in industry—the ability to double the re- 
sources of the breadwinner by diminishing 
expense within the household. 
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Where it is found necessary for the French 
wife to engage in mercenary labor, she will, 
if possible, apply her industry to her hus- 
band’s business. She works with her husband 
in his shop, and the home and the shop are 
one. A step beyond this, in easier circum- 
stances, the wife acts as the husband’s cashier. 
Still ascending the social seale, as cireum- 
stances more and more improve, the business 
role of the French wife becomes more and 
more exclusively that of the family financier. 

in the discharge of the duties of the family 
financier, the French wife profits by her posi- 
tion of economic equality with her husband 
in a way absolutely unknown in the experi- 
ence of the most indulged American wife. 
She is the counsel of her husband in all his 
business affairs, and that she may have in- 
formation necessary to this office, and neces- 
sary also to her proper administration of 
family affairs, his business accounts are regu- 
larly submitted to her inspection. I have 


lived in a suburb of Paris where a great many 
bankers and wealthy industriels have country 
homes. The first two or three days of every 
month one would see the wives of these im- 
portant business men on the way to Paris 
at an early hour of the morning in company 
with their husbands; by rather intimate ac- 
quaintance with some of these families, I 
learned that the wife’s errand was to go over 
the husband’s business accounts of the month. 
This is a general practice among persons of 
every class. The explicit information of the 
business situation of the family which the 
French wife so obtains is one of the greatest 
elements of strength of her domestic economy. 
She is never in the dark as to the condition 
of the family funds, and proceeding in the 
light of complete knowledge on this point, she 
is admirably circumstanced for the dis- 
charge of her chief economic function—that 
of domestic entrepreneuse, or organizer and 
promoter of household industries. 





THE WIND 


BY JAMES HERBEKT MORSE 


Arnove the world I softly flow, 


And where no banks are, none shall hear 


The record of the ways I go 


In my long year. 


If nigh Cape Horn some lover stands 


And shouts his golden ecstasy, 


Up from the bosom of the lands 


"Tis borne to me. 


Though I could hide 


Yet stoop I where 


it in my breast, 


the hills are low, 


And she whose beauty ripens there 


Alone, shall know. 











as. 

















UOTH pretty Alecia, “Is there noth- 

ing new under the sun?” and Gwen- 

dolen answered, “ Absolutely nothing 
to do.” 

“They have all been ‘done to death,’” 
Alecia moaned; “those contest games, those 
tiresome teas, no matter what you try to add 
to them, like music and recitations and prob- 
lem-things; no, there is nothing to suggest.” 

“Girls, girls, I am ashamed of you,” the 
mother interposed. “ Seventeen and twenty 
and to be so unimaginative! I wovidn’t 
want to acknowledge it. Come, wake up, we 
must plan some new and original parties if 





FANCY DANCES WERE 


we hope to make our entertainments a suc- 
cess this winter. There are your club meet- 
ings, and we have to amuse Jack and the 
college friends that he will bring home for 
the holidays, to say nothing of the induce- 
ments I want to offer the old people, as 
I suppose you girls would call my friends, 
when I invite them here.” 

“Yes, I suppose we must make the sug- 
gestions and do the stirring up, for if we 
don’t no one else will ir this one-horse place,” 
Gwendolen reflected. “It would be easier if 
we lived in a big city or had a lot of money 
to spend.” 


\FR Wi Dy 


THE FEATURE OF THE PIERROT AND PIERRETTE PARTY, 
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“ All the more credit to us to contend with 
these difficulties and succeed; and we will 
succeed,” the mother encouraged. 

“T’ll tell you what! I will write to Aunt 
Fanny. She lives in the very whirliest whirl 
of fashion and society in summer and winter, 
and she will be sure to know all the newest 
‘wrinkles’ in entertaining. I will go and do 
it this minute;” and Alecia rose to the oc- 
casion and her feet at the same time. 

Aunt Fanny justified the confidence reposed 
in her, and as most of her suggestions for 
both old and young were carried out with 
the happiest results, adapted, of course, to 
Quiettown ways and means, I am sure that 
I can help other perplexed entertainers by 
telling of them. 

“The very prettiest party that the young 
people have given here” (the “here” a centre 
of social life, I assure you), she wrote, “ was 
a Pierrot and Pierrette dance—and it was so 
easy to get up, too; all the boys and men wore 
the regular white Peirrot dress, but some one 





A MAY-POLE DANCE ENLIVENED A CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


divulged to me that many of the costumes 
were just plain white pajamas with big pom- 
pons, made of muslin, down the front of the 
jacket and the sides of the trousers. The cap 
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did not require much work, and the pompons 
that trimmed it and the shoes were of muslin 
like the others. The only trouble was whiten- 
ing the face, hands, and hair, but when done 
all were beautiful to behold. The girls, how- 
ever, carried off the palm for prettiness, for 
what is more becoming to any girl than a 
Pierrette or Columbine costume? The colors 
of the dresses varied. White, black, and red 
were the most popular, but the general scheme 
of making was alike—stiff short swiss skirts, 
some with wired ruches and ruffles at the 
bottom to make them stand out, the pretty 
overdress falling in points or squares, but al- 
ways slashed and often trimmed, with tiny 
bells; the pointed high cap or cocked Na- 
poleon hat both trimmed with pompons, and 
the tight bodice with low neck and short 
sleeves, with bells or ribbon trimmings. Of 
course masks were en régle until after sup- 
per, gnd pretty fancy dresses arranged by the 
hostess before the party added to the charm 
of this unique entertainment.” 

Quiettown was charmed 
with fancy dress after one 
function, and there was a 
variety of such parties given. 
One girl originated the idea 
of having the men dress 
as vegetables, the girls as 
flowers, with a most enter- 
taining result. Another 
hostess carried out success- 
fully a baby party, and 
gathered together in her 
“baby-house” arranged for 
the occasion a most attract- 
ive lot of lads and lassies, 
some in Kate Greenaway 
frocks, Lord Fauntleroy 
and Prince Arthur attire, 
and others in just slips and 
as chore-boys right off 
the farm. At her supper 
there were favors of rattles 
and balls and dolls; a May- 
pole dance was one feature, 
and all sorts of children’s 
games another. 

But perhaps the most suc- 
cessful of all the “dress-up” 
festivities was the Indian 
“ powwow,” in which old and young joined to 
make merry. To this occasion the guests were 
bid on invitations of birch bark with symboli- 
cal characters drawn on them. The date was 


? 
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PERHAPS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL WAS THE INDIAN POWWOW. 


indicated by the quarter of the moon; the 
hour by symbols of that time of day; a wig- 
wam represented the meeting-place; a pipe of 
peace the reason of the entertainment, and a 
corn-cake showed the kind of refreshment 
that might be expected. Only it was plainly 
said that none but guests in appropriate 
attire would be admitted. 

Indian dress is not hard to concoct. Much 
may be done with heavy brown linen, turkey- 
red, and gaudy beads and gay blankets and 
colored quills. The make-up is such a com- 
plete disguise that it is just as much fun to 
represent an old squaw as a youthful Poca- 
hontas, and all the “braves” look alike 
whether they are in middle age or verdant 
youth. The hostess has some trouble, how- 
ever, for there must be wigwams and tripods 
with kettles; and an Indian feast of corn in 
some form, corn-meal cakes, Indian pudding, 
and other edibles supposed to be relished by 
the red men. At all these costume parties it 


adds to the interest to appoint a committee of 
judges to award prizes for the best costumes. 
Either simple gifts or banners may be given. 

But while these gay doings may appeal 
heartily to the young folk, and perhaps to 
some that are older, there were other sug- 
gestions, from Aunt Fanny, too, for those 
who might not be inclined to enter into what 
they might designate as a “ romp.” 

“Try a recipe- party for your domestic 
friends,” she advised. “I know that you will 
find that it will be a success with them. Ask 
every lady to bring some pet concoction of 
her own making or something made under her 
direction. The husbands, brothers, and sons 
are the judges, and no one knows what any 
one else has brought, as everything is put on 
a table in the entrance hall without a name. 
Each article, solid or liquid, is carefully 
tasted by each guest and voted on by the 
judges, who decide who shall carry off the 
first, second, and third prizes. All that the 
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hostess has to do is to provide the prizes, 
supply the supper—which, let me advise, shall 
consist largely of hot dishes, as the articles 
brought are likely to be generally cold, salads 
and cakes predominating—and give each 
guest a pretty little souvenir book in which 
to write all the recipes that he or she wishes 
to preserve for future use.” 

“Tf some of your friends like to use their 
brains,” Aunt Fanny wrote later, “ you might 
have success with a city-party. Arrange for a 
Chicago, a Boston, a New York, and a San 
Francisco table, and as many others as you 








ONE FIGURE OF THE COTILLON WAS A WHEELBARROW RACE. 


like. You may go abroad if you want, but 
that opens such a large field that I advise 
choosing American cities. Each table may 
be ornamented to show the city it represents, 
and little prints may be on it of the principal 
buildings, if you can get them, which must 
be named, maps to be filled in with the names 
of streets, avenues, squares, etc.; and the 
names of people demanded who have come 
from the city and are famous in art, litera- 
ture, or any way. The occupants of the 
tables shall change at a signal, and so all 
move from table to table; but the best lists 
of answers get the prizes.” 

In addition to Aunt Fanny’s ideas a few 
more were originated by the girls themselves 
and are worth considering. An auction 
pound-party was found to-be great fun. Ask 


every one to bring a pound of something. The 
“ pounds ” must be put on a table in the én- 
trance hall, and all are auctioned off, un- 
opened, for beans that the hostess provides. 
There is a great difference between a pound 
of feathers and one of iron, between a pound 
of candy and a pound of wood, and yet no one 
knows what he draws until he unties his 
package amid shouts of amusement. 

But while all these ideas are particularly 
good for entertaining in a small place 
where one has not too many friends and 
acquaintances, it is a very different matter 
where a hostess has a visit- 
ing-list some yards in length 
—particularly if her purse 
is not of corresponding 
magnitude. Here is the 
way one friend of mine 
solved the problem. She 
loved to go out, she loved 
to entertain, and she had 
not much money, but she 
had a knack of always 
bringing the right people 
together in the way they 
liked. Some people want 
to be amused in the after- 
noons, some hate going out 
before eight o’clock; young 
people do not want to sit 
down; those with rheumatic 
bones do not want to stir 
about too much; so for each 
and every set she planned an entertainment. 
There was music one day; on another day, 
for those not musically inclined, a clever ex- 
hibition of magic-lantern pictures of scenes 
in Russia during the late disturbances. On 
one evening there were cards for husbands 
and wives, while an afternoon was devoted 
to ecards for spinsters or those to whom the 
presence of ‘men was not a necessity for the 
enjoyment of bridge. One evening was for 
the boys and girls pure and simple, the 
dancing set who liked nothing else, and a 
merry cotillon with jolly figures took place. 
Every one agreed that the hostess was a won- 
der, yet she confided to me that the bill of 
her entire winter’s festivities on these lines 
was not as much as half a dozen big dinners 
and luncheons would have been. 
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Paris. December 30, 1906. by robbing her husband or by earn- 
ERE is a letter designed for a ing it in some “gainful pursuit” 
H woman who is utterly over- which cost her family twice as much 
looked by the fashion corre- as she earned. She would make an 
spondent—the woman who has allotment of the family in- 
nothing to spend on clothes. come so intelligently arranged 
This woman in the United as to cover all the necessities 
States has seldom or never of the cost of living, and 
anything to wear; whenever among these dress would have 
she becomes sensible of her its proper fixed place. The 
condition and makes an heroic Frenchwoman knows in ad- 
effort to reform, the vance exactly how much 
most she usually ac- money she has the right to 
complishes is to run spend on dress, which goes 
ribbons in her under- a long way toward explain- 
clothes, and there she ing why she dresses in- 
stops for want of fur- finitely better and more 
ther means. economically than does the 
One practically never unsystematic American 
finds a Frenchwoman woman who spends twen- 
so poor that she has ty-five cents now, and ten 
nothing to spend on or twenty-five dollars then, 
dress. She may be very always in the dark as to 
short of money for this how much she ought to 
purpose, but she has at spend, and feeling all the 
least a fund of inven- while that she is robbing 
tion—a wealth of ideas somebody to be spending 
and ideas can work al- anything at all. 
most as much magic as In making an_ allot- 
money can. More- ment for dress the French- 
. over,the Frenchwom- woman again will gain 
||| an placed in the posi- over the American woman 
I | tion of nine by spending a much small- 
out of ten of er proportion on her chil- 
the American dren’s dress than does her 
women who American sister. 
have nothing The French boy’s dress 
to spend on is not generally accepted 
|| dress, would as a universal model of 
| have money style; still I can personal- 
for dress. ly recommend it to Ameri- 
Nor would Fig 1 —AFTERNOON Gown which is a marvel can mothers as a model of 


| of chic, elegance, and durability for the econom- “py « 
| she have this ical woman. economy. Until he is 


i. 
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Ses Se es Oe 


twelve or thirteen 


French boy wears a suit usually of 
navy-blue serge, comprising trousers 
gathered at the knee and a blouse 


old the summer; it lends itself to any pre- 


which is on either a belt or an 


elastic and buttons straight up 
to the neck. This suit bought 
at a good shop costs from fif- 
a little 
less than three or four dollars. 
One suit lasts throughout the 


teen to twenty francs 


winter, with, perhaps, 
an extra pair of trou- 
sers. A broad turn- 
over linen collar, some- 
thing like the Eton, 
gives the boy an al- 
ways fresh, neat ap- 
pearance. For sum- 
mer, in place of cot- 
ton shirt- waists and 
blouses compelling 
much washing and 
ironing, the boy wears 
the same style blouse 
made of light-weight 
flannel—gray or blue 
being preferred. 

The favorite wrap 
is a capuchon which 
is of water-proof 
cloth; the hood is 
drawn up over the 
head in bad 
weather. A good 
quality costs be- 
tween three 
and four 
dollars, and 
one lasts 
several sea- 
sons. 


The French 


Bon Fig. 2.—A PRACTICAL ALPACA Gown for all occasions, 
girl’s dress with detachable white lace collar and shield. 


is as uni- 
form as the boy’s. Fig. 8 presents a 
thoroughly characteristic model. This elegant appearance, and yet she never 


model is essentially the same for week- 
day dress and Sunday, winter and 



































ferred material, and the sole attempt 
at change is in the collar. 

Having with the least possible ex- 
penditure of energy and of 
money provided sensible 
and attractive dress for her 
boys and girls, the French- 
woman is free and far from 
poverty-stricken in consid- 
ering her own sartorial 
needs. In satisfying these 


she will be governed by 
two clear fixed ideas 
which the American 
woman might adopt to 
advantage. The French- 
woman aims first of all 
at length of service in a 


. gown; to this end, there- 


fore, she buys one good 
gown which as to both 
style and material, 
promises to wear well, 
rather than two or 
three flimsy ones that 
are “the latest thing 
out,” and she invents 
countless means for ta- 
king care of this gown. 
Next, she shuns ready- 
made gowns. She has 
her own dressmaker or 
she is her own, and 
in consequence the 
Frenchwoman’s dress 
has an _ individual 
grace and charm 
which the American 
woman sacrifices, 
seeking the quick so- 
lution of the dress 
problem which ready- 
made things provide. 

I know one French- 


woman who presents an invariably 


has more than one gown at a time, 
and that is an alpaca gown. This 
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FRENCH LESSONS IN ECONOMICAL DRESSING 





if 2 
| | Fig :—A BLACK BROADCLOTH STREET 
suit for the woman of small means 


i} | gown, of the very best ma- 
terial, is fashioned by a skil- 
ful dressmaker, and, as is al- 
ways the case with all French- 
women’s dress, it is kept im- 
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maculately clean and in perfect repair. 
With the addition of a linen collar and 
a black silk apron, she is ready in this 
gown to perform the “ duties of the in- 
terior ”—household occupations which 
fill her midday hours. In the after- 
noon, with a change to a lace collar 
and a coquette, light-colored silk or 





Fig. 4.—A PRACTICAL EVENING GOwN for the woman witha 
small income ; dotted net over white; black ribbons. 
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a detachable neck-piece, it may be 
made as coquette as one pleases by a 
change of chemisettes—linen, batiste, 
lace; and by removing 
the neck-piece, with the 
aid of a dainty em- 
broidered muslin fichu, 
or a dignified old lace 
fichu, it will take on an 
appearance of ele- 
gance very pleasing 
to the most exact- 
ing taste in dress. 




















lawn apron, she 
is becomingly at- 
tired while she 
performs vari- 
ous tasks of needle- 
work, and for her day 
at home she puts on a 
handsome fichu of an- 
tique lace and lace 
cuffs with the same 
gown, and looks every 
inch the grande dame 
that she really is. 

The idea of such a dress 
of general utility has been 
cleverly adapted to the 
American woman by the 
Bazar artist, as is shown 
in Fig. 2, on page 144. 
This gown, designed ex- 
pressly for the woman who 
has nothing to spend on 
dress, is meant to do the 
same service that a man’s 
every-day suit of clothes does. 
It has, however, nothing of 
the masculine air which the 
utility gown of the American 
woman is too prone to adopt. 
Fashioned of alpaca, which is 
admirable in its durability 
and cleanliness, and having 
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function, if she will supplement it with a pretty 
blouse like one of those shown on this page. 

The three blouses are all so very simple 
as to admit easily of home construction. An 
exceedingly serviceable one is that made of 
black silk. Bias bands of the silk trim this 
blouse; the band on the bodice itself is sewed 
on one edge only, so giving the effect of a bolero. 
Down the front are frills of silk or mousseline, 
black or white; one may even change the frills 
at pleasure, thus changing the appearance of the 
blouse. The velours blouse shown is a model 
from a famous house. The original was made 
of silk velvet. It may, however, with a good 
shirt-waist pattern, be 
made at home of vel- 
veteen and cost little. It 
is unlined. Tiny silk 
embroidered buttons, the 
color of the velours, hold 
the pleats on the shoul- 
ders and_ sleeve. In 
front are large buttons 
covered with velours, and 
a silk star is embroidered 





































No 
For this 

lb same woman 
KY} our artist has 
dy designed a gown 
| ; that is meant 


to do service 








‘ equal to the 
As husband’s 

KM “ Sunday suit ” 
7 of clothes. 
This is Fig. 3. 
| It is made of 
French broad- 

=} eloth. This 
cloth has the 
wonderful quality of being sufficiently 
1 | plain in appearance to make a garment 
seem not too dressy for continuous 


y¥ " ° . . 
wy practical use, and at the same time it 
| AY4* is of such fineness as to possess a cer- 
: | tain reserve of elegance which needs 


only judicious treatment to be brought 
1] out. In the model shown, black silk 
| braid is used as trimming; the braid 
forms a design (similar to that on the 
| sleeve) on a box pleat in the middle of 
| the back of the skirt. The coat can be 
| 
| 


ae oe osx... 
as shown or, if preferred, a bolero or No. 3 — 

|| a three-quarters length, and the same AW $- 

||| lines and trimming used. With this Fis ©—No. +. Black silk blouse; stitch- 
. ed bands. No 2. White mousseline and 
| suit a woman can be not only decently, i jack velvet blouse. No 3. Blouse of vel- 
but handsomely, gowned for any social ours withlace collar. 
| 

| 
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Fig 7—A Frencu school- 
boy's simple costume 


on each. The yoke 
is of lace; the great 
cachet which this 
garment possesses is 
in particular derived 
from the small revers 
of black satin which 
produce a taking ef- —_ 
fect in contrast with 
the velours and the 
lace. The white 
mousseline blouse, being trimmed with 
black velvet, is sufficiently serious in 
character to be worn with the black 
cloth skirt upon a gala occasion, the 
whole combination forming a very 
pleasing effect. The velvet ribbons 
which go over the shoulders pass un- 
der the belt in the back, and have 
long ends falling over the skirt. 

The woman who has a fur or other 
satisfactory wrap may be able, in- 
stead of a “ Sunday suit,” to acquire 
an afternoon dress and an evening 
dress. Figs. 1 and 4 show models 
for these dresses which are marvels 


French schoolgirl 


Fig. 8—TuHe sImMPpLe FROCK worn by a 





Fig. 9-—Futt serge trou- 
sers and dark flannel shirt. 


of chic, elegance, 
and durability. Fig. 
1 may be fashioned 
of any good inex- 
pensive checked or 
striped silk, or even 
of cashmere, crépon, 
or voile. There is a 
vest of white mous- 
seline; the tabs buttoning over this, 
as well as the girdle and cuffs, are of 
satin to match the dominant color on 
the dress, tipped with black velvet; 
the buttons also are of black velvet. 

Fig. 4 is of black tulle and may be 
worn over either a black taffeta or a 
white taffeta slip. This model is real- 
ly a triumph of simplicity. A bias 
fold of black mousseline is laid be- 
tween the pleats of the surplice bod- 
ice and edges all the ruffles. A va- 
riety of accessories for this gown— 
rosettes, belts—is shown in Fig. 5. 
These may be of any color. 












































HAT in the be- 
\) \) ginning of the 

season was called 
by a leading dressmaker 
the “war between the 
high and low waist-line ” 
has been practically settled 
by this midseason, by ar- 
bitration which involves 
concession from both sides, 
but with honors to each. 
Those designers 
who take their cues 
from Paris. con- 
tinue to bring out 






















ashions } 


unparalleled in many years. 
On only two points do the two 
schools fully agree: sleeves 


must be short and 
the corset made to 
meet or to further 
their plans. 

“ A corset,” said 
Madame X, with 
oracular. positive- 
ness, “is like the 
outer costume or 
hat — it dresses a 
woman or carica- 
tures her!” 


charminglong The shape of 
tight - fitting gar- this important 
ments; while the garment has al- 
others, equally loyal most radically 


to the word that 
comes forth from 
Vienna, cling to the 
short -waisted and 
loosish effects in 
coats and gowns. 
The first are pro- , 
ducing new long \ 















changed in the 
course of three 
months. In ap- 
pearance it is still 
long and sheath- 
fitting over the 
hips, but it is low- 
busted in order 


coats that fit close- /| | s that the new Em- 

ly to the figure in | < pire bust-support- 
} est ° 

the back, fasten 4} PAR ers, which cost 


with three buttons 
only in the centre 
of the upper front, 
these set close to- 
gether, while the 
lower portions of 
the coat are open. 
The second are de- 
veloping the short 
bolero jacket, with 
seamless back and 
full three-quarter- 
length sleeve. The 









more than the 
corsets them- 
selves, may be 
worn over them. 














result of this rival- 
ry is a diversity 


DesiGn from MaTuitpe Ste Exquisite calling gown of gray- 
ish-green cloth and velvet ; embroidery in fine silk braid and silk. 
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DRsiGn From Matuitpe Sée_ Seal coat with sable collar 
and cuffs; ermine border; lace ruffles in sleeves. 


Though the corsets at first glance ing 


than four inches below the 
waist over the hips, nor more 
than five above it at the high- 
est point; but the coutil, ba- 
tiste, silk, or other material of 
which the corset is made con- 
tinues below the stays to a 
depth of seven or eight inches. 
The absence of bones in this 
sheath portion does away with 
the stiffness which was com- 
plained of in the long-hipped 
corsets of the early part of the 
season. 

These new long-hipped but 
short-stay corsets permit the 
form still to move flexibly, a 
necessity in these days of soft, 
supple materials, when every 
other dress worn by the fash- 
ionable is of a chiffon ma- 
terial. 

By the by, there is some- 
thing still undetermined to the 
average American woman, es- 
pecially to those living at a 
distance from large markets, 
about the word chiffon. It has 
two meanings in French, and 
a composite meaning in com- 
mercial circles which fashion 
controls. Its French meanings 
are (1) something fluffy and 
trifling; and (2) a rag. Its 
commercial .neaning is some- 
thing soft and _  unstiffened, 
something from which the 
dressing has disappeared, and, 
to a degree, the lustre. All the 
winter cloths and velvets, and 
the majority of the silks, have 
this chiffon or undressed fin- 
ish, which makes the material 
pliable and unsurpassed for 
soft draperies and clinging 
dress forms. The woolly 
cloths of the season, too, hav- 


visible or invisible checks or 


seem to be long, in reality the stay stripes, are soft to handle even where 


portions are short. In practically no the 
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chiffon treatment has not been 
instance do the whalebones reach more carried 


to the extent of dulling 
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MIDWINTER FASHIONS 
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the gloss of their surface. They 
fall admirably into the pleated 
effects which all the new walk- 
ing skirts show, and are easily 
adapted to the draped and 
widened shoulder effects which 
are appearing as advance fea- 
tures for the spring designs; for 
from Paris and Vienna the same 
news comes that the new gowns 
will show wider and more slo- 
ping shoulders than have been 
seen in many years. 

These effects will be brought 
about by means of wide collars 
which extend over the shoulders, 
almost to cape lengths; by sleeves 
that continue without seam from 
the body of the gown itself; by 
wide flat side pleats occurring 
in the waist itself, but which 
lap over the joining seam of 
sleeve and waist, concealing it; 
also by flat surplice effects. 
Some of the new boleros are 
made without seamed-in sleeves, 
their shapes suggesting the short 





AI kimono sleeve. They are all 
aw . 

i"! short in the body to conform to 
rh the needs of the princesse 


skirt forms, some of the most 
striking being scarcely longer 
than an Empire yoke, back or 
front. 

A suggestion of the mode of 
broadening the shoulders will be 
found in the calling gown of 
grayish-green cloth shown here- 
with. In this the side bands of 
embroidery lap over the sleeve at 
the point of inset, and soften the 
outline until sleeve and waist 
are united in the design without F 
being visibly joined. This is one ; 
of the most conservative ex- =_ eS 
amples, and merely hints of the House Gown of beige voile with green or beige satin bands 
coming spring tendencies. Smart and Irish lace in yoke, sleeves, and band in the skirt. 
women have already adopted the 
drooping-shoulder effect in carriage ed jackets and coats of’ the late 

| and walking dresses, and their general winter. Many of these show two- 
use is foreshadowed in the wide-front- inch tucks at the side which over- 
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Suort suit of fancy wool goods; the collar 
and straps may be of velvet, cloth, or leather 


lap the shoulder seam with a shield 
effect when viewed from the front. 
Short-backed jackets go still fur- 
ther and repeat this tuck in the 
back. 
The 








“jumper,” too, by which 
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popular name the pretty little garment 
has become known which practically 
creates an indoor waist for street suits, 
is being transformed along these lines, 
and the short kimono sleeve, as well 
as the slashed flowing sleeve, is being 
resorted to to give 
the note of nov- 
elty to these in- 
creasingly useful 
little garments. | 

A marked fea- i 
ture of the winter 1 
and new spring 
designs already 
privately shown 
is the trimmings 
of fancy braids. 

They are soft 

meshed silky 

braids, from one 

to two inches 

wide, and are 

used abundantly 

on all dress fab- 






























rics. They are 
put on in either 
flat or shaped 
bands, attached 
loosely at both 
edges, and by the 
more 


need lewomen 
are combined in 


skillful 


Street Gown of fine blue serge with black passémenterie 
trimmings and black soutache braiding in simple design. | 
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Desicn From Matuitpe Ste. Back and front 
of one of the smart walking suits of gray-blue cloth; 
white cloth vest; white cloth collar and cuffs with 
fine black soutache braiding. 
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designs with ribbon velvet, embroid- 
ery silks, and soutache braids. The 
sole use of the last is to fill out em- 


broidery designs or 
as edges for fancy 
vests, collars, or 
cuffs. All the new 
braids are figured 
and combine dull 
and glossy silks in 
their designs. 
Another novelty, 
and one which sug- 
gests all sorts of 
lovely possibilities, 
is the colored 
leather which is 
appearing in ap- 
pliqué trimmings. 
Dyed in all the 
delicate shades 
(sometimes . only 
after the flower de- 
signs have been 
applied to the gar- 
ment, and by 
means of the dye 
stains used by art- 
ists), they are ap- 
plied after the 
same manner as 
cloth appliqué de- 
signs, and are 
charming in 
flower shapes 
when intro- 
duced into 
vests and 


BLACK CLOTH STREET GOWN trimmed with astrakhan or 
velvet; good design for a stout or elderly lady 




































eollars and Directoire cuffs. As an 


innovation in spring 


dressmaking 


leather embroidery will figure largely 
in skirt trimming, in the flat-necked 


berry shades. 
mulberry in cloths and velvets to pale 
raspberry and even light strawberry 
reds in evening crépes and silks. 


waists and jackets, and here and there 
in other individual ways. Beautiful 
as it is, however, it is not one of 


the unattain- 
able luxuries of 
the very few; 
for the work 
required can be 
done by any 
good need|le- 
woman who 
will take the 
time to study 
and carefully 
to imitate the 
work of the 
better com- 
mercial workers. The 
leather used can be pur- 
chased in all the delicate 
as well as bright colors, 
at the leading embroidery- 
shops. It is about the 
thickness of glove kid and 
takes embroidery silks 
charmingly. Some is 
slightly glazed, but there 
are other varieties which, 
while not suggesting 
Suéde or chamois, are so 
softly finished’ as to have 
all the quality, at first 
glimpse, as well as the 
actual feeling of a high- 
ly treated fine cloth. 
Speaking of cloths sug- 
gests comment on the pre- 
vailing colors. Though 
they prevail temporarily, 
let it be said that they are 
not definitely established 
in favor, but are, in fact, 
still experimental. The 
pronounced favorites dur- 
ing the season have been 
what might be classed 
into a general term, the 
They run from deep 
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HE time of all others for sum- line and indefinite, but indicative, af- 
ming up the features of win- ter all, and a glance about the huge 
ter fashions is these midseason place in which were hundreds of 
months — Jan- beautifully gowned women proved 


tae uary and Feb- his criticism to be true. The hair- 
ruary — when 
+ | . 
x evening func- 
s 































dressing of the notably stylish 

women present 

tions are at was full of in- 

p> their height, novations. Most 
and eager host- of the coiffures 
esses are eX- were becoming 
tending their and delightfully 
hospitality on varied despite 
every side, in the still plenti- i 
ful sprinkling of 


an endeavor to ; 
pompadours. T 


reciprocate that 
of their friends 





, : Mediunm-high 12 
= : v t ° , 

<- which they hair-dressing 

yg have already predominated, 


enjoyed. At 
a particularly 
brilliant public function, a 
man with a decided reputation 
for good taste was asked sud- 
denly to define what it was that : 
made Miss A, who does not 
obey every whim of fashion, so 
stylish, and Mrs. B, who is 
strenuously fashionable, to be 
so lacking in style. He looked 
thoughtful. 

“T think it’s largely in the 
hair-dressing!” he said at last. 
“Yes, I know it is! Nothing 
more sharply indicates the dif- 
ference between the really styl- 
ish woman and .. . the other, 
than the way her hair is ar- 
ranged. Mrs. B, you see, is 
still wearing the pompadour, 
and Miss A’s hair is stunning- 
ly pretty with soft curls and. 


but while soft 
puffs were car- 
ried to the top 


of the head, and 
occasionally a 
coronet of braids 
was seen, the 
majority of the 

~, 


coiffures showed 
a dressing of 
puffs at the back 
of the head, with 
a stray curl here 
and there, and a 
plentiful use of 
shell and jewel- 
led ornament. 
These orna- , 
ments, which {7 
add bright- 2 
ness to the 
entire cos- 
tume, were 
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puffs and those things, you quite im- y 
. , 9? ° 
know . House Gown of cashmere with Cluny lace pos sible 

t\s His explanation was mascu- yoke and flounce; black velvet bands with the 
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collars. Where warmth about the neck 
is necessary, fluffy ruffs are used, or 
soft boas, over the wraps. The most 
attractive opera cloaks this winter 
have been of gray, beige, or cream 
cloth, lined with delicate turquoise 
blue or pale strawberry reds. They 









Gown of ribbed velours with decorations of darker 
velvet and embroidered edges. 


pompadour, ‘which has persistently ap- 
peared for now these—how many 
years? 

To accommodate these pretty new 
coiffures the evening cloaks and wraps 


Front virw of the velours gown with lace decorations 
are made almost universally without _ im lieu of velvet; white tulle collar. 
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DesiGNs FROM MATHILDE Ste. Evening gown of lace over pale blue silk which is veiled by pale blue 
mousseline with blue velvet bands on the skirt; bolero of blue velvet; pink rose. Also evening cloak of pale yr 


gray cloth with pin tucks in rows and fancy designs ; heavy lace border. 


& are made in half to three-quarter ed, will return to use within a season. 
¥Y length, and many show outer sleeves Under these sleeves, sometimes slashed 
»\, Which resemble the sleeves of the dol- quite to the shoulder, are inner sleeves 
mans of our mothers, which, it is hint- of lace or silk which end in full ruffles 
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of lace. The majority of the wraps, 
like the gowns of the season, are 
heavily embroidered with pale silks. 
In evening and dinner dresses the 
winter has been remarkable for the 
liberal use of gold and silver cloth. 
It is a transparent, slightly wiry fab- 
ric in which gold or silver threads 
are interwoven with a foundation of 
cotton or linen and silk threads. 
Numbers of these gowns are to be 
seen at the opera made over founda- 
tions of turquoise, strawberry, burnt 
rose, or cream silk, with Empire 
yokes of a deeper shade of velvet. A 
design representative of the prevail- 
ing favorite Empire evening gown is 
to be seen in the model shown in 
these pages of a pale blue costume. 
The gold cloth in this design has 
been further embellished by tiny rib- 
bon embroidery in wreaths of the 
Louis XVI. period. Hair orna- 
ments are made of bands of 
gold cloth or are trimmed with 
bows of the cloth centred with 
rhinestones or velvet. Tiny bows of 
the same appear in a straight row 
down the front of Empire gowns. 
There is a wider variation than 
usual in the shape of the necks of 
evening and dinner gowns. The 
round neck, pretty for all youthful 
faces, as usual leads in favor, es- 
pecially with the débutantes; but V’s 
sharp and V’s shallow, V’s undulating 
and V’s softly rounded, are the styles 
seen in the dresses of young matrons. 
The novelty of all others, however, 
is the U-shaped neck, cut like the 
vest of a man’s evening-dress suit. 
These have been especially prominent 
features of velvet dinner gowns, and 
are filled in with thin chemisettes 
shirred on velvet bands, similar to 
the chemisette shown in the sur- 
plice model gown of white liberty 


+ DesiGn rrom Matuitpe S#e. House gown of white _ tin show thi . 
v2 liberty satin or crépe de Chine trimmed with guipure; se _ snown hoes 18 page. 
yoke of mousseline headed by a band of pink. Narrow fringes (see design for blue 
fie 
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liberty silk gown 
on this page) are 
bidding for a popu- 
larity in the com- 
ing spring, and it 
is altogether likely 
that the outgrowth 
of the present de- 
mand for braids 
will end in com- 
bining them with 
fringes, though these 
at first will only be 
seen in narrow 
a4 widths. The innova- 
tions of the season, 
in millinery, are 
marked by two novel 
changes in evening 
head-dressing. The 
first is a return to 
the London custom 
of wearing large Di- 
rectoire hats at thea- 
4 tre box parties, with 
. dinner gowns, even 
where these are low- 
cut. But beautiful 
as they are with their 
ostrich or osprey 
plumes, they are im- 
practical in the body 
of auditoriums, and 
to get over this diffi- 
culty the French 
have introduced the 
regular evening hat, 
a tiny affair com- 
posed of flowers and 
perhaps an _ osprey 
or other drooping 
plume, which sets 
over the hair like a 
coronet, and which, 
while dressing the 
head of the wearer to 


A 
perfection, cannot 4 ' 
° te f, —— ith tl a DegsiGn FROM MarTtuiLve Ste. Dinner gown of pale blue liberty satin with 
interfere with 108€ trimmings of heavy écru lace and black satin edged with little black silk passe~ ‘ 


sitting behind. menterie balls making a novel little fringe on the bolero 
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LitTLe Girt’s House press of English serge with 
blouse of cream-white batiste 


HE noticeable features of chil- 
T dren’s clothing at present are 

warmth, simplicity, and dura- 
bility, all of which mothers will wel- 
come, and at once see the wisdom of 
adopting. Practically no dresses are 
seen for little girls under ten years 
which have short sleeves. They are 
usually built with a view to accom- 
modating themselves to the often 
rapid growth of the child, and to the 
allowing of freedom of movement. 
Waist lines are low and loose. Bloused 
forms are used a great deal. Sleeves 


are full and long and are usually band- 
ed at the wrist, and skirts are either 
pleated or gathered. They are finished 
at the lower edge with deep hems, and, 
where trimmed, show two or three 
tucks of from one to two inches in 
depth, or flat applied and stitched 
bands. 

This tendency to the rational and 
serviceable dressing of children is 
further emphasized in the choice of 
material shown in all the newest mod- 
els, the models, that is, from which 
popular garments will presently be pat- 
terned. Soft, warm, woolly zibeline; 
stout, but not stiffened, serge; and es- 
pecially corduroy, under its new shop 
name of ribbed velvet—are the sensible 
materials seen in even the most elabo- 





Luitie soy’s Russian Tunic suit of putty-colored 
corduroy with whité collar, cuffs, and belt. 












































CHILDREN’S COSTUMES 





CutLp’s “ gvary-pay ” press, of light brown cash- 
mere; trimming of écru beading and velvet ribbon. 


rate of children’s dresses. Designs 
similar to the child’s “ every-day” 
dress shown herewith are varied by the 
introduction of checked bands in lieu 
of beadings and braids; by plaid yokes; 
and sometimes by the equal use of two 
materials, one plain and one checked, 
figured, or in plaid design. This makes 
feasible the combination of left-over 
materials, or the cutting down of 
gowns which every prudent housewife 
should resort to, in the household 
where there are several children to 
dress. Plain and checked yokes and 
sleeves are conspicuous features of the 
newest dresses for little girls. 

In clothing for little men there is 
scarcely a variation. Everywhere the 


a Ci 4 


general form is the same. The tunic 
or smock, loose, ample, either plain or 
pleated and belted, is universally seen. 
Sometimes it is made with a high and 
almost military collar, and sometimes 
with a rolling, square, or rounded one. 
Usually the sleeve is set in the armhole 
in pleats, and is untrimmed but for 
the stitched band at wrist; but tailored 
bands are introduced on the dressier 
materials, such as corduroy and heavy 
cheviot. 





ScHoot prass for girl of fourteen. Materials: royal- 
blue zibeline, red collar and cuffs; ribbon belt and tie. 


The knee trousers in the latest mo- 
dels of suits for schoolboys are drawn 
into the knee-band in such a way as 
to suggest the knee treatment of men’s 
equestrian trousers. 
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HE vast majority of the homes of our 
+ land are not those of the very poor nor 

those of the wealthy, but rather those 
of the great middle class. And it is to the 
large body of women who preside over these 
homes that the symposium on the “ Increase 
in Household Expenses” has been full of 
help and rich in suggestion. Certainly it 
must prove a source of inspiration to the 
woman tugging at the inelastic ends of an 
income that will not stretch adequately, to 
learn how other women, instead of pulling 
and straining, have compassed the task with 
ease—by dint of “management.” Manage- 
ment means many things—careful expendi- 
ture and selection, eternal vigilance, resource- 
fulness, forethought, and endless patience 
with the innumerable details of the house- 
hold. 

All these qualities are evident over and 
over again in the various articles contributed 
by housewives from all parts of the country, 
and the experiences told are effective refuta- 
tion of the charge that the American house- 
keeper is extravagant. Intelligent, refined 
women have devoted their utmost energies 
to the solving of the problem of home-making 
on small or moderate fixed incomes, and have 
solved that problem with success. To those 
who followed the articles closely (and who 
could fail to read, with the deepest interest, 
every word bearing on this vital question?) 
the quality of that success is wonderful. 
There were contributed valuable data from 
which certain general deductions and some 
specific ones can be drawn. 

The lessons are valuable because upon the 
administration of household finance depends 
so largely the comfort of the home. Physical 
comfort, of course, first. But equally im- 
portant (“for man liveth not by bread 
alone”) is the comfort which is of the spirit. 
The woman who is harassed and worried by 
the abiding sense of insufficiency of income 
cannot create that comfortable spirit in her 
home. While household finance is a practical 
question of the greatest importance, it is 


also in the last analysis a profound influence 
in moulding the characters of the inmates of 
a home. It is from both the practical and 
the spiritual point of view that the lessons 
suggested by a careful reading of the sym- 
posium are taken and here offered. The 
various contributors, recognizing the limita- 
tions of income, have worked out various 
schemes of expenditure which enable their 
families to live comfortably and self-respect- 
ingly. 

It was, no doubt, a source of surprise to 
many housekeepers reading them,to learn how 
carefully and painstakingly these household 
accounts had been kept. The writers are en- 
tirely justified in the frequently made as- 
sertion that they “ never could have managed 
if they had not kept a careful accounting.” 
So the first lesson of value taught is the one 
of the necessity of keeping household ac- 
counts with the amounts apportioned out to 
each item kept separately. 

The symposium has undoubtedly furnished 
accurate and reliable minimum amounts for 
the necessities which can serve as a working 
basis in making up a dependable schedule of 
expenditure. To the woman who has always 
kept a careful accounting it has afforded the 
opportunity to compare her own accounts 
with her sister housekeeper’s, and the com- 
parison gave the stimulus of suggestion. 

For those who have never kept any account 
it must serve as a guiding light, illuminating 
the financial problem. 

Each individual housekeeper very natu- 
rally has her own standard of living which is 
the basis of her view-point in judging the 
practicability of any given schedule. The 
difficulties of readjusting the standards of 
living are most trying. It may be safely 
said that, excepting the really great trials of 
life, to materially lower the standard of liv- 
ing is one of the very hardest burdens life 
can impose. 

It is a sort of sharp-edged, ever-present 
discomfort, striking at every ordinary detail 
of every-day life. 
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Of course, a fine spirit of philosophy may 
be able to recognize in it a discipline, but 
poor human nature rebels against that par- 
ticular kind of discipline. The tendency of 
the times, which we have deplored on every 
hand, towards growing expenditures and in- 
creasing extravagance makes it all the more 
difficult for the housekeeper, wife, and 
mother. It takes more than ordinary strength 
of character to stand fast when the influences 
about her urge her to yield in expenditures 
which are not in accord with her better 
judgment. It is just here that the small 
income imposes one of its trying problems. 

A careful analysis of all the articles pub- 
lished shows that, although the writers give 
in detail just how they manage their table 
and kitchen, the amount expended for food 
is not a large proportion of the income. 

The families of the writers, as a rule, con- 
sist of four members, and the amount (with 
few exceptions) spent for food (irrespective 
of income) is two dollars per capita a week. 
That amount is verified by an extended per- 
sonal experience, and is the result of thorough 
inquiry. All unite in claiming (with per- 
fect truth) that their families are well 
nourished with good food on_ that amount. 
All are equally united in proclaiming the 
gospel of “ careful cooking.” 

Let it be clearly understood, however, that 
the utmost skill and care in marketing, a 
thorough knowledge of food values, and ex- 
treme watchfulness in the kitchen are abso- 
lutely indispensable. 

That it can be and is done should stimulate 
every housekeeper striving to plane her table 
expense down to the amount given. 

In comparing amounts paid for rent, the 
average is one-sixth of the income. In very 
many instances it is only one-eighth, and it 
is a very good rule to pay not more than one- 
eighth of the income for rent. However, the 
city dweller, of necessity, pays, more often, 
one-fifth, and in the matter of rent, conces- 
sions to a proper spirit of self-respect, as re- 
gards neighborhood, must needs be made. 
Fuel and light accounts vary from $39 per 
annum to $125. The former seems an ex- 
ceedingly small amount, the latter rather ex- 
cessive. Sixty-five to seventy-five dollars 
represents the average yearly amount for 
light and fuel in a moderate-sized house. 

In the matter of “service” there is an al- 
most unanimous declaration that the increase 
of its cost, as well as the increase in the 
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cost of living, has deprived the housewife of 
the “help” which she was able formerly to 
employ. This is not in itself to be deplored, 
except where the strength of the mistress of 
the home is too heavily taxed by the absence 
of such help. The lack of a servant, how- 
ever, means less time for even more valu- 
able econmies, such as sewing; less time for 
her husband’s and children’s companionship; 
and certainly less time for that bit of leisure 
so precious to the housekeeper for the grati- 
fication of her individual tastes. It has its 
compensations, for the helpfulness of chil- 
dren is very materially fostered by the absence 
of a servant. As a rule, the women of these 
homes are doing their own work, having help 
to the extent of a laundress or an occasional 
day’s help in cleaning. The average amount 
paid for this service is two dollars per week. 

The item of “clothing” is a difficult one 
to reduce to an average that may serve as 
guide to a woman seeking to know what 
amount she should not exceed. The figures 
in the different schedules vary more, perhaps, 
in the “dress” column than in any other. 
In many cases of $1200 to $1500 income, the 
amount spent by families of four is $150 a 
year. In many other instances it is two and 
three times that amount, exceeding even the 
expenditure for food. That fact suggests the 
thought that clothes are purchased sometimes, 
perhaps at the expense of denial in other 
directions. However, in clothing, as in rent, 
concessions to self-respect and refined taste 
must be made. Very many of the writers 
tell that they do their own sewing. In this 
connection it may be said that it is in the 
“ dress ” column that taste, skill, some knowl- 
edge and self-confidence can save more money 
than in any other. 

It is the one column that can be made less 
appalling. Let the woman who spends an in- 
come of $1200 to $2000 exercise, to its ut- 
most, whatever ability she possesses along the 
lines of dressmaking. The amounts she can 
save in this item are very considerable, and 
justify the effort because it means less denial 
in other directions. 

On the subject of “etceteras” very many 
feel like the man who said that he would do 
without the necessities provided he had the 
luxuries. A most pathetic note is struck by 
the various contributors when they tell of 
the cutting off of this or that little indulgence 
because of the increased cost of necessities. 
It seems hard for refined people craving the 
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gratification of their tastes to systematically 
deny themselves that so well-ordered mode 
of life to which habit has accustomed them 
may not be changed. After subtracting 
these minimum amounts for the necessities 
that experience has proved to be adequate in 
ordinary cases, there still remains of the in- 
come some more or less considerable amount. 
The spending of this portion of the income 
must always be an individual matter. No 
hard and fast rules can be laid down. But 
surely, wherever and whenever it is possible, 
let the “etcetera” account include that 
which gladdens and sweetens life. 

Here let it be urged that false standards 
be eliminated. That expenditures which are 
made only for show or pretence be rigorously 
cut out, and whatever really and truly adds 
to life be bought. Such expenditure is, in a 
certain sense, a fest. For those who have 
only a small amount to spend it is all the 
more necessary that such spending be meas- 
ured by the highest standards. 

A man writing of the comfort of his 
home, maintained on a weekly salary of $10, 
roused the ire of an experienced housekeeper. 
“No wonder he’s comfortable, when his wife 
washes and irons, cooks, scrubs, sews, and 
makes a slave of herself in general,” she com- 
mented. And somewhat the same impression 
might be gained from the symposium articles 
on reading of the self-sacrifice practised by 
the writers. The thought that suggests it- 
self very naturally is, “No wonder people 
manage on limited incomes.” There can be no 
question of the pathos of narrowed, restricted 
lives that are unconsciously revealed. The 
reading induced an oppressive sadness in the 
thought that life, to such a great body of 
women, means this constant battle with neces- 
sity. This, however, was but the result of 
superficial thought. It does not follow 
that, because woman’s domestic work con- 
fines her within the four walls of her 
house, she is leading a narrowed, re- 
stricted life. Restricted it may be in 
the sense that she is not able, because of 
lack of opportunity, to take part in work 
outside of her home; but that does not make 
it narrow unless she is herself narrow and 
lacking in inward resource. It is almost im- 
possible,in following the symposium, to escape 
the impression that this constant watchful- 
ness of every petty expenditure is narrowing, 
that these carefully kept accounts mean a 
harassed spirit which can entertain no higher 


sentiments than those centring about dollars 
and cents. Rather let us consider this ac- 
cumulated mass of evidence as proof of the 
character of the women who wrote, revealing 
their brave womanhood in thus sharing with- 
out stint of strength in the fight for exist- 
ence. It speaks eloquently of their work in 
maintaining a high standard in the home. 

In doing this work, sacrificing her best 
abilities on the sacred altar of the home, 
surely no woman need bemoan that wider 
spheres of usefulness are denied her. Of all 
tasks, that of the housewife stands most in 
need of idealizing, because it is her work 
more than any other in the world which is 
important. 

Since, as was said at the beginning, the 
great majority of the homes of our land are 
those of the great middle class, it is clear 
how important it is that the average should 
be raised to the highest standard possible. 

These are the homes which are the back- 
bone of our nation. In these homes the les- 
sons of self-control and self-help are deeply 
implanted. It is from such homes that the 
boys and girls come who have most highly 
developed the traits of mind and body that 
go to make up fine manhood and womanhood. 

With all these excellent guides to well- 
administered domestic finance, there is one 
all-important requisite to successfully profit- 
ing by the lessons taught. Success is depend- . 
ent on the willingness and ability to practise, 
with scrupulous exactness, the limitations 
imposed. It is easy to know the way, when 
the path is pointed out. It is quite another 
thing to follow in it steadfastly. Success in 
this endeavor to rigorously supervise the 
household expenditure is not purchased easily. 
It costs the high price of never-relaxing vigi- 
lance. Too much stress cannot be laid upon 
this point, nor too generous credit and grati- 
tude given to the women who have demon- 
strated so well that they have practised it. 
Let it never be forgotten that the noblesse 
oblige of womanhood demands careful con- 
sideration of every practical detail of house- 
hold finance, but that underlying this more 
sordid aspect of domestic life there is a far 
deeper one—the vital relation the practical 
management bears to the entire tone and at- 
mosphere of the home. 

From that view-point, careful management 
becomes not an end in itself, but merely a 
means to an end—that end being the creation 
of a home. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


HE luxurious public baths of the Greeks 
T and Romans, and the gorgeous bathing- 
pools set in the midst of rose-gardens 
and palms for nobles and princes even of to- 
day, are known the world over, but it remains 
for the prosperous middle class of America 
to appreciate the sanitary necessity of fre- 
quent bathing, and the practical possibility 
of it for the poorest as well as the richest. 
The first necessity for every bath-room is 
that it should be 
sanitary; sanitary 
first antl beauti- 
ful afterwards. 
We have reached 
the point now 
where we are be- 
ginning to realize 
what sanitary 
means,. and to 
adapt all our 
plumbing equip- 
ments to that re- 
quirement as far 
as lies within our 
modest ability 
and knowledge. 
First, all the 
plumbing must be 
open to  inspec- 
tion, hiding- 
places for water- 
bugs and accumu- 
lations of dirt and dust carefully avoided, 
and every inch open to light, air, and the 
application of soap and water. When all 
this has been attended to we can turn our 
attention to comfort and beauty. Fortunate- 
ly for beauty-lovers sanitary plumbing, ma- 
terials, and equipments are much more beau- 
tiful than the unsanitary. Shining cleanli- 
ness is in itself beautiful, but when we add 
to that the attraction of white porcelain and 
tiles, white woodwork, polished nickel-plated 
fixtures, and the dainty light colors of walls 
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A Tub with Fixtures at the Side. 


and furnishings in general which the sani- 
tary laws encourage for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, we need not fear that we must sacrifice 
beauty to utility and hygiene in this case at 
least. The thought of the old five-by-eight 
bath-room, with its minimum of light and 
its dark walnut wainscot and sheathing, com- 
bined with the untempting tin or copper tub, 
makes us breathe a prayer of thankfulness 
to the progress in science and hygiene which 
has brought these 
improvements. 

In the first 
place let us give 
as much room to 
our bath-rooms as 
possible, and as 
much sunlight 
and fresh air. If 
they must be 
small or dark let 
us make them at 
least comfortable 
and _ attractive. 
We can bring in 
brightness and 
cheer with our 
fresh white paint 
and porcelain, and 
increase the im- 
pression of size by 
having as few 
furnishings as 
possible for comfort and convenience, and by 
keeping the room always in perfect order. 

Our open plumbing we must leave largely 
to the conscience of a reliable plumber, and 
to the inspection of the city and its Board 
of Health after the work is done. The con- 
science of the plumber is much more to be 
relied upon in accomplishing the work satis- 
factorily than in setting a reasonable price 
for it when it is finished, while the conscience 
of the city inspector is so sensitive that most 
unreasonable demands are frequently made 
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A Corner Basin in One Piece. 


upon unoffending householders who have un- 
warily allowed his eye to penetrate their do- 
mains. Wishing to do all within their power 
to conform to the sanitary laws for health, 
there are many who hesitate to have really 
necessary plumbing done, because they know 
that the plumber brings in his train the city 
inspector and the city inspector’s apparent 
utter disregard for the poor widow’s mite or 
a poor man’s wages in his stringent and ex- 
orbitant demands for complete replumbing 
and its attendant plumbers’ bills. 

The subject of piping requires some con- 
sideration in building a new bath-room and 
in repiping an old one. Iron waste-pipes are 
universally used, but iron supply-pipes, al- 
though the cheapest, are condemned because 
they are inclined to rust. Lead piping is 
much better, but under the influence of cer- 
tain kinds of water the lead is sometimes dis- 
solved sufficiently to make the water poisonous 
for drinking. Brass pipes are best, especially 
for hot water. These are all nickel-plated 





in the most attractive bath-rooms, 
because the nickel plate may be kept 
clean and shining with comparatively 
little labor. It is necessary, however, 
to polish it very frequently, lest any 
neglected parts become covered with a 
greenish-gray oxide which is very 
hard to remove. 

Overflow and waste pipes are apt to 
cause the most trouble, and are the 
most dangerous to health when not 
properly constructed or cared for. 
They become clogged easily with sedi- 
ment and grease, and will then give 
forth a disagreeable and unhealthy 
odor. It is through these pipes, too, 
that the sewer-gas escapes into the 
room when the traps are out of order. 
This is the reason why many wise 
householders have sacrificed the con- 
venience of running water and stand- 
ing basins in the sleeping-rooms of 
their houses, rather than endanger the 
health of their families with possible 
sewer-gas. The overflow pipes may 
usually be cleansed of sediment and 
grease by mixing a large supply of 
soda or ammonia with the water run- 
ning through them. If the odor still 
continues after this treatment it is 
wise to look after the traps. Stand- 
pipe overflows are more strongly 
recommended than the old-fashioned 
sievelike holes at the top of a basin or tub 
connecting with an inaccessible pipe. The 
stand-pipe is exposed and is easily cleansed 
with a sponge or cloth on the end of a stick. 
Traps should, of course, be accessible and 
provided with “ clean-out” screws. 

The ideal covering for the walls and floor 
of a bath-room is marble or tiles, but almost 
none of us can afford the marble, and very 
few an entire covering of tiles. Tiles may, 
however, be used to advantage merely for a 
wainscot, or, if possible, for a wainscot and 
floor, leaving the upper wall, which is not 
directly exposed to the water, for other sani- 
tary treatment. Rubber lock-tiles make a 
very good floor, but are also expensive. 
We may have white tiles for the wainscot 
and floor, and cover the upper wall with one 
of the attractive bath-room papers especially 
prepared for this purpose, or we may have the 
upper wall painted with oil-paints in a deli- 
cate color with or without a simple stencil 
border. A charming bath-room has a light 
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green tile wainscot and floor, and a paper 
above the wainscot with a design of dainty 
fleur-de-lis in lavender, green, and white. 
* Dainty green muslin curtains hang at the 
windows, and all the appointments are pure 
white. Another has a frieze of white sea- 
gulls against a delicate light blue background 
with the tiles and other fittings of white. 
Whatever the covering for the wall and 
floor, it must be non-absorbent. 

Ordinary papers are not at all appropriate, 
and it is better if the prepared papers are 
varnished again after they are put on. If 
we cannot have the materials for floors that 
we like, what we have must be made non- 
absorbent. Soft-wood floors should be cov- 
ered with linoleum. Designs are now made 
reproducing tile and mosaic effects in blue 
and white, black and white, etc. They are 
very attractive and frequently hardly distin- 
guishable from the real tiles. A hardwood 
floor should be oiled, shellacked, or waxed 
after all the cracks have been carefully filled, 
and the treatment should be repeated very 
frequently. Old hard-wood floors are often 
painted with white enamel paint. Daintily 
colored walls, a white standing fin- 
ish, porcelain or enamel fittings, and 
nickel-plated fixtures make these 
rooms almost as attractive as those 
with the white tile floors and wains- 
cot. If it is impossible to replace an 
old tin or copper tub, or even to re- 
move the sheathing for the present, 
both sheathing and tub may be treat- 
ed to several coats of enamel and a 
very satisfactory result obtained. 
There is a specially prepared liquid 
enamel for the inside of tubs, and it 
may be used very effectively if the 
tub is thoroughly cleansed before it 
is applied. Any trace of grease on 
the surface of the tub will make the 
enamel crack off in a very short time 
even if it stays on in the first place. 
The tub should be washed with a 
strong preparation of soda and water 
or ammonia and water before the 
paint is used. 

The most appropriate rugs for the 
floor are the hand-woven cotton rugs 
so frequently recommended for bed- 
rooms. They may be made in any 
color, and if mode of good material 
will wash. Green and white rugs 
were used in the bath-room just de- 
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scribed, with the fleur-de-lis paper, and blue 
and white with the sea-gull frieze. When 
taking a bath it is better to have a Turkish 
bath-mat to spread down over the rug. This 
can be easily dried or washed. 

Simple leaded-glass windows, with colored 
glass, are especially appropriate for bath- 
rooms, since they render curtains unnec- 
essary, but an elaborate “art glass” is very 
much out of place. Without the colored 
glass, shades are a necessity at night and cur- 
tains in the daytime. The curtains should 
be of a wash material gathered on rods and 
hanging from poles, reaching only to the sill. 
They should be easily drawn and without 
ruffles or draping. 

For our tubs and wash-basins we must 
have a material which is non-absorbent, one 
which makes cracks and joints unnecessary, 
and which looks clean and may be easily kept 
clean. The ideal material answering these 
requirements is solid white porcelain, since we 
do not aspire to the hollowed-out blocks of 
marble of princes and millionaires. Even the 
solid porcelain tubs are very expensive, how- 
ever, and sometimes too heavy for a floor not 


A Simple Shower-Bath. 
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prepared especially for them. A material 
half-way between this and the ordinary en- 
amelled iron in price, and answering the re- 
quirements as well as the solid porcelain, is 
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A Convenient Little Foot-bath. 


that known as porcelain-enamelled ware. 
This is a peculiar combination of porcelain 
enamel and prepared iron, which is warranted 
not to crack or discolor. The basins and tubs 
all come in one solid piece without jonts, 
and there are innumerable graceful designs. 
There are basins with standards and without 
standards, with nickel or enamel legs, or sup- 
ported and attached to the walls by means of 
brackets. The bowls are generous in size, the 
protecting shield in back broad or narrow, as 
desired, or utterly lacking if a tile or marble 
wall makes it unnecessary. In each case the 
proportions are good, and the material and 
fixtures attractive. 

The tubs are long or short, round at both 
ends, with the nickel-plated fixture in the 
middle, or square at one end and curved at 
the other, with the fixtures at the end. They 
are invariably raised from the floor on ball 
feet unless they are solid to the floor, so that 
no dirt can be lodged underneath them. The 
prices vary with the sizes and styles. The 
more generous ones are the more comfortable, 





if one can afford both the room and the price. 
The danger of slipping on the bottom of a 
porcelain tub is very great for old people. 
Very serious accidents have been caused in 
this way. To prevent this rubber mats 
have been manufactured to fit the bot- 
tom of the tubs. These are much more 
effectual and certainly more comfort- 
able than the ridges provided in the 
bottom of some of the tubs on ocean 
steamers to prevent similar accidents. 

The tubs of enamelled iron are 
cheaper and are sometimes very good, 
but there is frequently danger of the 
enamel’s cracking off. While the 
manufacturer offers to make the fault 
good and change the tub if this hap- 
pens within a certain definite period 
of time, he does not offer to pay the 
plumber’s bill for making the change, 
so that it is better to get something 
one is sure of in the first place if pos- 
sible, even if one is compelled to 
economize on the smaller fittings for 
the bath-room for the time being. 

In the more elaborately fitted out 
rooms there are the shower-bath, the 
shampoo attachment, the sitz-bath, and 
the foot-bath, all delightful luxuries. 
The simpler showers which are at- 
tached over the tub, with the necessary 
fixtures directly back of it, and the 
rubber curtain hanging down into the tub or 
behind it, are not extravagant luxuries, al- 
though they are distinct luxuries. The more 
elaborate ones, with the porcelain bases, are 
quite a little more expensive, although hard- 
ly of any greater practical value, and the 
needle-baths, with the shower from circular 
pipes on all sides as well as from above, 
mark the limit in price and pleasure. There 
is nothing more exhilarating than a shower- 
bath, but the exhilaration will be as great 
whether the fixtures are simple or elaborate. 
One arranged in a small zinc-lined enclosure 
in the attic of a country house, gives as much 
pleasure on a hot day in summer as one of 
the more elaborate ones in a marble enclosure. 

The sitz and the foot bath are made of the 
same material as the large tubs, and with 
stationary faucets and pipes so that the carry- 
ing of water is avoided. 

The smaller equipments of a modern bath- 
room are full of fascination. Everything is 
either nickel-plated or plate glass. All 
shelves are of plate glass, and towel-rods and 
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table tops are made of glass also. In the 
nickel plate there are innumerable towel- 
racks of all sizes, either with swinging arms 
or attached at both ends, whichever is most 
convenient for an appointed place; there are 
soiled-towel receptacles, soap-dishes of all 
descriptions for tub or shelf, sponge-holders 
for all sizes of sponges, tumbler-holders, 
tooth-brush racks, comb-and-brush trays, and 
hooks, large and small, all in the same shin- 
ing metal. In selecting nickel-plated articles 
it is necessary to select a heavy plate, other- 
wise it will turn color very quickly and utter- 
ly refuse to be cleaned. It may be cleaned 
ordinarily with silver-polish. Mirrors with 
narrow white flat frames hang flat against 
the wall over the basin or table or are in- 
serted into the wall. Medicine-closets in 
white enamel, with a mirror inserted in the 
door, hang over the basin or on the side wall 
or are themselves let into the wall. If the 
bath-room is large enough a cabinet for towels 
is a great addition; an extra table or a dress- 
ing-table is a positive luxury, and one or 
more chairs are a necessity. A small bath- 
room seale, also in white enamel, enables the 
members of the family who are acutely in- 
terested in their weight to keep a careful 
watch of it. 

The one thing to be avoided is a clutter of 
small things—too many bottles and boxes on 
the shelves and tables, a number of rumpled 
towels, and, above all, a rack of clothes hung 
up to dry. 

The nickel plate should be kept shining 
with constant polishing and the white 
porcelain, tiles, and enamel immaculate. 
The nickel collects the green oxide mentioned 
before, and the white enamel a peculiar yel- 
low stain if neglected. Any one who has at- 
tempted to correct the results of this neglect 
in either case has found her task a difficult 
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one, and if the neglect has continued too long 
almost an impossible one. With daily care, 
soap and water combined with vigorous 
scrubbing and rubbing are quite sufficient. A 
gritty soap should not be used on either the 
nickel or the enamel. There is a special 
preparation for cleaning enamel when it is 
badly stained which will not hurt it, and 
whiting is best for the nickel, although there 
are special preparations for cleaning that 
also. 

A good ever-present supply of hot water 
is one of the necessities for the full enjoy- 
ment of a bath-room. When this is uncer- 
tain the most luxurious of baths becomes a 
source of irritation rather than pleasure. 
This difficulty is felt especially in country 
houses where the boiler which supplies the 
entire house is dependent upon the cook- 
stove. Now that housekeepers are enjoying 
the luxury of gas-ranges, especially during 
the summer heat, and allowing their coal- 
fires to go out, some new expedient for heat- 
ing water must be found. Building a fire 
in the large range especially for that pur- 
pose involves an irritating expenditure of 
time, money, and trouble combined with the 
discomfort arising from the heat in the 
kitchen. The gas companies, appreciating 
this inconvenience connected with their 
otherwise most convenient method of cook- 
ing, are supplying us with heaters connected 
either with the main boiler so that the water 
throughout the entire house may be heated 
in a short time, or with a heater and boiler 
combined for use in the bath-room only. 
The latter method avoids an unnecessary use 
of gas when the water for the tub is all that 
is needed. This is supposed to be accom- 
plished in five minutes while one is preparing 
for a bath, and is undoubtedly the best 
method known at present. 
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Reapers of Harper’s Bazar are invited to contribute to this department, 
which will contain from month to month the most helpful, practical sugges- 
tions received. All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 
words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has 
confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 

Among the topics suggested for discussion are the following: Should Chil- 
dren have Daily Duties? Should Children be Carefully Restricted as to Their 


Playmates? The Mother’s Relation 


Her Children’s Teachers. A _ Boy’s 


Duty to His Sister. A Sister’s Duty to Her Brother. To What Extent Should 
Girls be Restricted in Athletics? The Children’s School Luncheons. Prac- 
tical Methods of Economy. Household Economies I Have Foynd Practicable. 
The Most Nourishing Dietary for the Family—and any others which may 


occur to our correspondents. 


All contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. Articles should 
be written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and 


signed in full with the writer’s address. 


The signature will not be used in 


printing the article. Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Har- 
per’s Bazar, care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York. Contri- 
butions found unavailable cannot be returned. 





THE AMERICAN BREAKFAST 

FTER years of experimenting I have at 
A last decided that the root of much of 
our trouble in keeping servants is the 
American breakfast! In no other country is 
so much service demanded early in the morn- 
ing. Even in England, where substantial 
breakfasts are the order of the day, the meal 
is a very informal one, and even in large 
houses the servants are not in attendance. 
Think what so many American women de- 
mand—changes of plates at least twice and 
often three times at breakfast, necessitating 
the waitress being in the room during the 
meal, and giving her many dishes to wash 
afterwards. My own family consists of six 
persons—two business men, one schoolboy, 
two schoolgirls, and myself. When we tried 
to have the orthodox breakfast we had to 
compromise on an hour which was too early 
for some and too late for others. Now we 
manage in this way. The table is set by 
seven-thirty; on it are placed dishes of cold 
meat, stewed (or raw) fruit, and some of the 
breakfast foods which do not require heating. 
The two early risers take coffee which is ready 
for them. When they have gone their places 


are cleared and the table is left for the next 
comers. A small gas heater stands on a side- 
table, and on it the later breakfasters boil 
the water for their tea or coffee, as the wait- 
ress goes up-stairs by eight, and is left entire- 
ly free for her up-stairs work until she is 
ready to wash the dishes. I forgot to say 
that the two maids have their breakfast at 
the same time as the early risers. This ar- 
rangement has made everything about our 
house work easier. At first the conservative 
members of the family were inclined to 
grumble, but now all are agreed that the 
“ go-as-you-please ” breakfast is a great suc- 
cess. J. M. L. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE SUCCESSFUL MOTHER-IN-LAW 

Tue person who knows best how a mother- 
in-law can be a success is naturally the 
daughter-in-law; this gives me the privilege 
of writing of one woman who perfectly filled 
the. historically difficult réle. 

First of all she began life with us with 
many interests of her own; I know now that 
she multiplied these deliberately when I came 
into the family. She did a great deal of 

















THE HOUSEMOTHER’S DAILY PROBLEMS 


church work and social calling and the like, 
and so at meal and other times she had much 
that was cheerful to tell us, besides giving 
us the pleasant impression that she was en- 
joying herself. As I had feared she would 
want me to sit down and sew with her daily 
while she told me how hard it was to take the 
second place in her son’s heart and home, this 
alone was a great relief. Then when she was 
indoors she always had a great deal to do in 
her own room—sewing, embroidering, and 
writing letters. 

She never interfered in my household 
management nor volunteered suggestions, even 
when she saw my mistakes and felt the words 
burning on her tongue. She did not even 
thrust her help on me; she did a good many 
little things to relieve me, such as dusting the 
parlors and darning the stockings, but she 
let me feel that the care and responsibility 
of the house were mine—which was just 
what I wanted to feel. 

Besides these things she deliberately 
praised me, my cooking, my management, my 
clothes, so I admired her judgment and 
thought her the wisest woman in the world. 

But the crowning piece of tact was this: if 
ever my husband and I differed she always 
took my part! 

For all this she had her reward, the re- 
ward she craved. I gave her back in over- 
flowing measure the love she gave me. 

M. W. 

Cuicaco, ILLiNors. 


BREAKFAST WITHOUT FRICTION 

Our breakfast-table used to be the scene of 
a good deal of hurry and excitement. My 
husband was obliged to make an early start 
to go to business, and the tradesmen usually 
arrived to call for orders before he had left 
the house. He and I often had various mat- 
ters to discuss, such as the payment of bills 
or the engagements for the day. He fre- 
quently started off in a rush and sometimes 
had to run for his car. His health suffered 
from all this haste, and I decided to arrange 
things differently. I got rid of the calls of 
the grocer and the butcher by means of the 
telephone. I now try to arrange the plans 
for the next day the night before. But the 
most important change of all was that of 
going to bed and getting up earlier. Instead 
of rising just in time to dress and eat break- 
fast, we now allow an extra half-hour; in- 
deed, almost an hour more than some of our 
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neighbors. My alarm clock goes off at six- 
thirty, giving me an hour to dress and attend 
to small household duties. At half past seven 
breakfast is served, and at twenty minutes 
past eight my husband leaves the house. 
Peace now reigns over the morning hour, in- 
stead of hurry and confusion. 


Mrs. A. D. T. 
OraANGE, New JERSEY. 


THE CHILDREN’S TEACHERS 

We hear a great deal said in these days 
about the cooperation between parents and 
teachers, and doubtless it is an excellent thing 
where both parties show tact and forbearance. 
According to my experience it is apt to pro- 
duce ill feeling and bad results if a parent 
attempts to interfere with the studies or dis- 
cipline of the school. I was unwise enough 
to do so when my oldest boy was studying 
arithmetic, I being then young and inexperi- 
enced. Quite to my surprise I found that 
the principal strongly preferred his own 
methods, and was not pleased at my making 
any suggestions. When my younger boys 
went to the same school I had become wiser, 
and had learned to feel full confidence in the 
head master. I did not encourage the chil- 
dren to find fault with him or allow them to 
appeal from him to me, but, on the contrary, 
upheld his authority, knowing him to be a 
man of high principle. We conferred to- 
gether from time to time with regard to the 
boys’ work, but I was careful how I meddled 
with matters under his jurisdiction. For 
teaching was his business and he understood 
it better than I did. He always had the re- 
spect of my boys, but he gained and kept 
their affectionate regard and earned my last- 
ing gratitude. Mrs. N. 

RicHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


CHILDREN’S SEPARATE ROOMS 

How soon should children have separate 
rooms? In my opinion as soon as a child is 
old enough to take care of his own belong- 
ings and to enjoy having a room to himself, 
provided always that he is not timid about 
sleeping alone. My father was a wise physi- 
cian, and his boys and girls were brought up 
to sleep each in his or her own room from the 
age of seven or eight. My sister’s room ad- 
joined mine, however, so that the door could 
be left open between. While we usually slept 
alone, we were taught to give up our own 
rooms cheerfully when the house was crowded 
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with company. My father’s rule seemed to 
me to work so well that I carried it out with 
my own children so far as circumstances per- 
mitted. Where the family is large it is some- 
times necessary to put two in the same room, 
but each may have a separate bed. 
Mrs. M. A. 
PLAINFIELD, New JERSEY. 


HOW I KEPT MY MAID TEN YEARS 

Ir was not that I wanted to keep her. At 
almost any period of the time I would cheer- 
fully have given her up, if I could have been 
sure of getting some one who would exactly 
suit me. But I was not; so I said to myself, 
“ Better to bear the ills we have than fly to 
others that we know not of,” and endured. 

The trouble was twofold. She was untidy, 
and destructive beyond belief. Every day 
for ten years I straightened her distracted 
cupboards; every day I sent her to her room 
to smooth her hair and put on a fresh apron; 
and she never learned to do a bit better. As 
to the dishes she broke, the number is beyond 
my arithmetical ability to reckon. 

But I kept her, and I am glad I did. I 
think over her patience with the children; 
her unfailing willingness to help out when 
unexpected company came; her pleasant ac- 
ceptance of rainy wash-days; her unflagging 
zeal in the monotonous work; her interest in 
our fortunes; her goodness in sickness; above 
all, her marvellous good temper under my 
constant nagging reprimands and suggestions 
—and I wonder at her. I could have kept 
the kitchen tidy if I had been in her place, 
and kept myself neat, and not broken any 
dishes, but I could never have been half so 
sweet-spirited. 

Is it not always a choice of faults in serv- 
ants? Must we not expect some shortcoming 
in each one, because, after all, they are as 
human as we are, and Heaven knows we are 
not faultless. If one is a good cook she may 
have a bad temper; if she is exquisitely neat, 
she may make the worst bread in the world. 
It is truly not possible to find the “ perfect 
jewel” among maids any more than any- 
where else. H. N. L. 

Wi-LMineton, DELAWARE. 


SYSTEMATIZING THE HOUSEWORK 

A system of housekeeping once thoroughly 
learned is the greatest time-saver in the 
world, and besides that it is infinitely easier 
to keep a house with mathematical exactness 
and regularity than to run it in haphazard 
fashion. Here is a system which has been 
followed for years and is warranted practical: 

At night the morning cereal is cooked with 
the evening meal, and left in the double boiler 
on the back of the range; the fire is laid ready 
to light, and the breakfast-table set; all this 
immediately after the evening dishes are 
washed. At bed-time the sitting-room is 
straightened up, papers put away, and chairs 
arranged. In the morning the husband or 
son runs down at six-thirty and starts the 
fire and fills and puts on the kettle. The 
mother when ready goes down, opening the 
windows and front door as she passes, and 
finishes the breakfast in twenty minutes; 
meanwhile the children, after dressing, air 
the bedrooms, and pick everything up and 
put it away. 

After breakfast while the mother clears 
the table the children make the beds and, if 
there is time, help with the dishes. After 
they have gone to school the kitchen work is 
finished, the baby bathed, the marketing 
done, the house brushed up and dusted, and 
the noon meal cooked; while, at the same 
time, everything possible is done toward the 
evening meal, vegetables prepared, cake made, 
or dessert. After the noon dishes are put 
away comes the reward of the morning’s 
work—an afternoon of rest, perhaps a nap, or 
sewing, or a walk. The children take turns 
in caring for the baby after school, in order 
to insure this free time to their mother. 

On the days when there is sweeping, wash- 
ing, and ironing to be done there is no other 
heavy work. The meals are made very simple, 
with stewed meat which cooks itself without 
attention, and desserts of fruit or nuts. 

This system has other advantages besides 
being easy to work and time-saving: it trains 
the children to help, and it gives the mother 
opportunity for other things besides house- 
hold drudgery. 4 K. FE. R. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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HE most delightful day in the year for 
E asking one’s friends to partake of one’s 
hospitality is the day when hearts are 
trumps. Even the simplest affair then takes 
on an air of importance, because of the re- 
minders of the friendly saint whose day it 
is. 
A little hearts party in the afternoon or 
evening is one charming way of entertaining. 
After the game is over and the tables are 
deserted they can quickly be laid with small 
square lunch-cloths, forks, napkins, and 
tumblers. Then two candles may be put on 
each table, pink ones with pink shades, or 
white cardboard shades painted with Cupids 
or hearts, or festoons of ribbon bowknots; 
glass heart-shaped dishes may hold salted 
nuts, olives, and pink 
bonbons; and a plate 
of sandwiches cut with 
a tin heart-shaped cut- 
ter, and another of 
small pink-iced heart- 
shaped cakes will make 
the table attractive. 
After the guests are 
seated a salad may be 





tiny frill of pink tulle may be pasted on the 
under side so that it will soften the outline. 
The place-cards may be silver-paper arrows, 
with the names written on them. 

There are in the shops now lovely graceful 
baskets of clear glass with very high handles; 
the large size cost a dollar, and the smaller 
fifty cents; for this luncheon one of the large 
baskets may be suspended by narrow ribbons 
over the table and filled with pink roses or 
carnations and delicate ferns, and similar 
baskets of smaller size can be placed on the 
sides of the table. There should be also little 
heart-shaped dishes of celery hearts, radishes, 
salted nuts, and pink bonbons. 

The menu may begin with a course in 
which hearts appear at once: 

Grapefruit with hearts 
of candied cherries. 
Cream of pea soup in 
cups; hot wafers. 
Chicken soufflé in heart- 
shaped cases; creamed 
potatoes; chocolate. 
Hearts of cold tongue 
‘withxelery salad ; bread- 
and-butter sandwiches. 





passed, either chicken, 
lobster, or sweetbread, 
with the sandwiches of 
cream cheese and nuts or chopped olives and 
nuts, and large cups of coffee, and for the 
second course pink ices made by slicing a 
firm brick of strawberry cream, and cutting 
the slices out with the same tin cutter used 
before; the cakes are, of course, passed with 
these. If one wishes something more sub- 
stantial there may be a first course of creamed 
oysters; or, cold chicken or turkey, sliced, 
may be served with either lobster or sweet- 
bread salad. 

For a pretty Valentine’s-day luncheon the 
table may be laid with doilies or a lunch- 
cloth and white centrepiece. The candles 
should, of course, be pink, and odd shades 
may be made by cutting four hearts from 
pink-painted cardboard, putting them edge 
to edge, and sewing them in place; then a 


ENGLISH CREAM 


Ice-cream hearts with 
cherries; cakes. 

Select small grape- 
fruit, halve them, and cut out the cores; 
loosen the pulp all around the edge. Then 
cut some candied cherries in halves, and press 
each one into a perfect little heart by pinch- 
ing one edge to a point and indenting the 
opposite side; place these all around the edge 
of the fruit, the rounded side up, and put 
sugar and sherry in the middle. Serve very 
cold. 

For the soup, stew a can of pease to a pulp 
in barely enough water to cover them, with 
a thin slice of onion; press through a sieve. 
season with salt and pepper, and add a quart 
of rich milk; heat to the boiling-point and 
put into the cups. The chicken soufflé is 
very simple to make and never fails, provided 
it is served immediately when it is taken from 
the oven. Make a cup of white sauce in the 


WITH CHERRIES, 
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usual way by melting a tablespoonful of but- 
ter, rubbing in as much flour, adding a cup 
of hot milk with salt and pepper, and cooking 
all till smooth; strain, and add to a cup of 
mineed chicken, with the beaten yolks of 
three eggs, salt and pepper, a slice of onion 
minced very fine, and a teaspoonful of chop- 
ped parsley; cook all together for three min- 
utes, take from the fire, and cool; then fold 
in the stiff whites, put into buttered paper 
cases, and bake until they puff and brown— 
about ten minutes in a hot oven. 

For the next course boil a tongue the day 
before the luncheon, peel it, and when cold 
slice much thicker than usual, and cut out 
into hearts with the cutter; arrange these on 





CHICKEN SOUFFLE IN PAPER CASES, 


a platter. For the salad to serve with them 
take two heads of celery, split each large 
piece lengthwise, and cut all into half-inch 
pieces, rub dry on a towel, sprinkle with salt, 
and set aside. Boil hard two eggs, and cut 
into pieces the same size as the celery, and 
prepare half a cup of English-walnut meats; 
stone a dozen olives, and cut these into good- 





FILETS OF FISH WITH LATTICE POTATOES. 


sized pieces. Make a cup of extra-stiff mayon- 
naise, and just before the course is needed 
mix all lightly together, and stir in the 
mayonnaise; pile in the centre of the platter. 
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The dessert for this luncheon can be the 
ice-cream hearts suggested for the card 





CHICKEN IN RICE BORDER. 


party; they may be laid on a flat glass 
dish with bits of fern around them and 
a silver-paper arrow stuck through each 
one. 

A little dinner-party on Valentine’s day 
may have a charming centrepiece made at 
home. Take a piece of cardboard about a 
yard long and four inches wide, or longer and 
wider if for a large table, and bend it at an 
acute angle in the middle lengthwise. Turn 
in the two ends to form a heart shape and 
sew them together, and fasten this outline 
on a flat heart-shaped piece of cardboard, 
either gluing or sewing it. Fill with sand or 
earth, and stick it full of delicate green ferns 
and roses or carnations, with silver-paper ar- 
rows here and there or one huge silver arrow 
passing all the way through, the tip on one 
side and the feather on the other. On the 
outside put a wide strip of pink tulle, tying 
it in a bow with fluffy ends; or use wide pink 
ribbon. The candles used 
with this may be pink in sil- 
ver or glass sticks, and the 
shades may correspond with 
the central heart by making 
them of plain pasteboard in 
the usual shape, and covering 
them with frills of pink tulle 
tied on with narrow ribbon. 
Little silver-paper hearts, 
like spangles, may be pasted 
on the tulle. 

The place-cards may be ar- 
rows or they may be pink 
pasteboard hearts with silver-paper wings; 
they can be cut out in one piece and painted, 
first with pink, then with silver paint, and 
the names can be added in silver also. 











ENTERTAINING ON VALENTINE’S DAY 


The same little heart-shaped dishes as at 
the luncheon may hold the nuts, olives, and 
little cakes. The menu may also have the 
same first course: 

Grapefruit with cherry hearts. 

Cream of beet soup; hot wafers. 

of fish with lattice potatoes; 
tartare. 

Chicken in rice border; French pease; baked 
celery; currant jelly. 


Filets sauce 


Asparagus salad with French dressing; 
wafers. 
Cream hearts with cherries; cakes. 
Coffee. 


Prepare the fruit for the first course as 
before, and serve either in grapefruit glasses 
or in small plates, filled with ice, set in larger 
plates. 

For the novel and delicious soup choose 
four or five dark red beets, cook and peel 


them, and cut into bits; 
simmer with a quart of 
rich milk, crushing the 
beets until the soup is col- 
ored pink; add salt and 
pepper to taste; strain, 
thicken with a level table- 


spoonful of melted butter, 
as much flour, and a cup 
of the hot milk, and strain 
again. This can be served 
as it is or may be poured 
over a cup of whipped 
cream in a tureen and stir- 
red before serving. 

For the simple fish course get some small 
slices of any white fish; cut them into heart 
shape if you wish; dip each one into crumbs 
well seasoned with salt and pepper, then the 
beaten yolk of egg and crumbs again, and 
fry in deep fat. For the lattice potatoes peel 
large ones and rub on the tin implement 
which comes on purpose, first down and then 
across according to directions on it; drop into 
ice-water for half an hour, wipe dry, and fry 
in deep fat in a basket; put these around the 
fish: For the sauce make a cup of mayon- 
naise, and add half a teaspoonful of minced 
onion, a teaspoonful of minced capers, and 
half a teaspoonful of minced pickles. 

For the main course cut up and stew two 
or more large chickens, remove all the bones, 
and pile the large pieces only in a pyramid 


in the middle of a rice border. This is made 
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by pressing boiled and seasoned rice into a 
tin circle mould and turning it out hot on 
the platter. If one has no suitable mould a 
flat-bottomed dish may be used, and the mid- 
dle of the rice mound removed after it is 
turned out. Strain a cup of the chicken 
gravy, thicken with a little flour and butter, 
add the beaten yolks of two eggs, and a large 
tablespoonful of sherry and half a cup of 
cream; simmer till it grows smooth and thick, 
season with salt and cayenne, and pour over 
the chicken and rice. If you choose you can 
arrange around the rice a quantity of little 
red hearts cut from canned pimentoes; they 
give a nice flavor to the dish. 

For vegetables for this course have stewed 
celery, baked in layers with white sauce and 
crumbs on top, and French pease. Potatoes 
are not necessary in addition, but sweet ones, 
creamed, will do if one wishes them. 





CELERY SALAD WITH HEARTS OF TONGUE, 


For a winter salad nothing is nicer than a 
ean of fine asparagus drained, chilled, and 
served with French dressing. Or, have let- 
tuce and sliced cumquots, with the same dress- 
ing, with or without crackers and cheese. 

For dessert use the ice-cream hearts or 
have English cream cut heart-shaped. To 
make this dish whip a pint of cream, sweeten 
with powdered sugar, and add a level table- 
spoonful of gelatine dissolved first in cold 
water to cover it, then in the juice from a 
small bottle of maraschino cherries, heated. 
When this cools fold it into the cream and 
put it on ice in a plain mould, such as a small 
pail. When needed turn it out on its side, 
slice with a sharp knife, and cut into hearts, 
and serve with a maraschino cherry on each 
and a spoonful of whipped cream on the 
plate beside the cream heart. 
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Sunday, January 20 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 

Wheatena with cooked dates and cream. 
Broiled bacon and poached eggs; Sally Lunn and 
coffee. 

DINNER 
Clear om | with tapioca. 

Roast chieken; mash sweet-potato; baked corn 
custard; currant jelly. 

Chicory salad with French dressing; wafers and 
cream cheese. 

Prune jelly with whipped cream. 

Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Creamed chicken on rounds of toast. 
Preserved peaches ; sponge-cake ; tea. 

To make the dessert for dinner stew a pound 
of prunes until soft, then remove the stones, and 
arrange them in a mould; sweeten the prune 
juice boiled down with sugar; pour over all 
a plain lemon jelly, and let it stiffen; serve 
with whipped cream. 

Monday, January 21 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed apples in quarters. 
Sausage cakes; creamed potatoes; toast and coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Eggs bates in white sauce; cocoa; bread and butter. 
anned cherries; hot gingerbread. 
DINNER 
Cream of chicken soup. 
Reefsteak; creamed lima beans; macaroni baked 
with cheese 
Bananas cooked in their shells. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, January 22 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Oatmeal with cream. 
Codfish croquettes ; popovers; coffee, 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cheese omelette; bread and butter; tea. 
in and nut salad with mayonnaise ; wafers. 
ed apples and cream; small cakes. 
DINNER 
Split-pea soup. 
Roast beef; mashed tatoes ; spinach, 
Cottage pudding with chocolate sauce. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, January 23 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced bananas. 
Broiled ham; creamed potatoes; muffins; coffee. 
Griddle-cakes and maple syrup. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Mock birds with brown gravy; bread and butter ; tea. 
Canned pears and gingersnaps. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Prolled veal cutlets with tomato sauce; cauliflower ; 
rowned potatoes. 
Lettuce with French dressing; wafers. 
Deep apple on, —_— cream ; cheese. 
offee. 


The “birds” for luncheon are made by roll- 
ing thin slices of cold roast beef over spoon- 


fuls of nice bread-crumb stuffing, pinning each 
with a wooden toothpick and heating in brown 
gravy. The bones of the roast are made into the 
clear soup for dinner of the same day. 


Thursday, January 24 


BREAKFAST 
Tangerines and red bananas. 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed finnan-haddie; hashed brown potatoes; 
corn bread; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Scalloped oysters; brown bread and butter; tea. 
Cream cheese; raspberry jam; thin wafers. 
DINNER 
Black-bean soup; celery. 
Lamb potple; creamed pease; mashed potato. 
Pineapple ; Bavarian cream. 
Coffee. 


Friday, January 25 


BREAKFAST , 

Cream of wheat with cooked figs; cream. 
Omelette ; creamed potatoes; milk toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Scalloped tomatoes on toast; bread and butter; tea. 
Hot spice-cakes ; canned pears. 

DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 

Rolled halibut with sauce; mashed potato; 


crea cab 
Escarole salad with French dressing. 
Soft custard over ladyfingers. 
Coffee. 
Saturday, January 26 


BREAKFAST 


Caameee. 
Soft-boiled eggs: hot rolls; coffee. 
Wafiles and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked potatoes filled with creamed salmon; toast ; 


ea. 
Ginger a and wafers. 

To prepare the luncheon dish bake potatoes 
of even size, cut lengthwise, and s out the 
middle; mix with some creamed ‘aon and 
heap the shells; return to the oven, and heat. 


DINNER 
Oyster sou 
Hot baked beef loaf with olives; sweet-potatoes ; 
string-beans. 
Rice and raisin croquettes; hot sauce. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, January 27 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed smoked nee: : baking- -powder biscuit; 
coffee. 


DINNER 
Tomato soup. 
Roast leg of lamb, currant jelly; pease; browned 
sweet-potatoes. 
Waldorf salad: wafers. 
Coffee blanc- -mange. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Fried oysters, sauce tartare: bread and butter; tea. 
Preserves ; chocolate cake. 














MIDWINTER MENUS 


Monday January 28 


BREAKFAST 
Baked bananas. 
Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked beans; Boston brown bread; celery ; 
Chocolate cake and sliced oranges. 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Sliced lamb in casserole ; baked potatoes; creamed 
carrots. 
Home-made charlotte russe. 
‘offee. 


Tuesday, January 29 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples and cream. 
Scrambled eggs; hashed brown potatoes; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Deviled sardines on strips of toast; 
pimento salad with mayonnaise ; 
sugar cookies. 
DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Fricassee of chicken ; — potato; fried parsnip 
cakes. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Fig pudding with hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, January 30 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Cereal and cream. 
Broiled strips of ham; creamed potatoes; popovers ; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed scallops on toast; hot rolls; 
Strawberry jam and wheat wafers. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Clear soup; celery 
Roast duck ; browned potatoes ; apole sauce ; creamed 
cauliflower. 
Esearole with French dressing ; 


tea. 


muffins ; 


cabbage and 
baked custards; 


tea. 


wafers and cream 


cheese. 
Vanilla ice-cream with maple sauce; white cake. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, January 31 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Sausage cakes; riced potato; buttered toast; 
apples; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed duck on toast rounds; muffins; tea. 
Cream cheese and gingersnaps. 
DINNER 
Brown — 
Lamb chops; mashed potato; ked tomato; celery- 
and-nut salad; wafers. 
Banana’ fritters, hot sauce, 
Coffee. 
Friday, February 1 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 

Little pan fish; potatoes; rolls: coffee, 
Buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed oysters on toast; bread and butter; cocoa, 
’reserved cherries; little cakes. 

DINNER 
Cream of onion oone. 
Broiled whitefish; mashed potato russels sprouts. 
Chico and French dressing. 
Bread pudding with raisins, hard sauce. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, February 2 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 
Corned-beef hash; muffins; coffee. 
Griddle-cakes and honey. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Hamburg steak In small cakes with brown gravy; 
VOL. XLI-—12 


fried 
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bread and butter; tea. 
Fruit salad; cake. 
DINNER 
Gumbo soup 
Lamb stew ; baked onions ; browned potatoes ; celery. 
Grapefruit salad on lettuce ; French dressing ; cream 
cheese and’ wafers. 
Apricot tart with cream. 
Coffee. 


To make the tart fill a deep dish with apricots, 
sweeten well, thicken the juice slightly, and 
pour over. Cover with strips of rich crust, and 
brown in the oven. Serve warm with cream. 


Sunday, February 3 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Codfish surprise; baking-powder biscuit; coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
stewed apples; sweet-potatoes ; 
corn. 
Lattnsy and French Greseins : wafers. 
‘hocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Sliced cold goose with deviled e 
ter ; omen i co 
n 


Roast goose ; baked 


; bread and but- 


Preserved pineapple : cake. 
Monday, February 4 
BREAKFAST 


Baked agones filled with chopped nuts; cream. 
Liver and bacon on skewers ; wtb rolls ; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPP 
Tomato omelette ; smear | aaa bread and butter ; 


Cake “ona “fruit. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Beef pie; sweet-potato puff; creamed salsify; pickled 


— es. 
Grapefruit with maraschino cherries. 
Tuesday, February 5 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges. 
Eggs baked in individual dishes; muffins; 
Griddle-cakes with maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed salmon on toast; bread and butter; 
Celery mayonnaise. 
Orange marmalade and wafers. 
DINNER 
Cream of green-pea sou 
Roast of veal; baked celery and 
‘potato ; pickled pears. 
Lettuce with sliced bananas; French dressing. 
Figs stewed in claret; whipped cream. 
Coffee. 
Wednesday, February 6 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cooked dates; cream. 
Stewed kidneys; creamed potatoes; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


coffee, 


tea. 


- mashed 


Cold boiled ham; French fried potatoes; bread and 
butter ; tea. 
Caramel custards; cake, 
DINNER 
Bean soup. 
Sliced veal heated with cut- , <4 olives; mashed 
potato; creamed beets. 
orn fruit with French dressing on lettuce. 


Chocolate blanc-mange with almonds. 
Coffee. 
Make the blanc-mange soft, add half a cup of 
chopped almonds, and serve in glasses. 


Thursday, February 7 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 

Ham omelette; muffins; coffee. 
Buckwheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER (COMPANY) 

Cream of clam soup. 
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Fried oysters, sauce tartare; celery. 
Broiled squab; currant jelly; French fried sweet- 
potatoes ; coffee. 

Orange and pimento salad on lettuce; wafers. 
Coffee ice-cream in glasses; smal! cakes. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 

Chicken pie; mashed potato; creamed pease. 
Lemon pudding. 

Coffee. 

Friday, February 8 
BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 

Cereal with cream. 

Bacon and poached eggs; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed clams on toast; baked potatoes; tea. 
Baked apples ; gingerbread. 

DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 

Baked fish, stuffed; scalloped tomatoes; mashed 

tatoes. 

Chicory with French dressing; wafers. 
Coffee jelly with whipped cream. 
Coffee. 

Saturday, February 9 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit. 
Creamed fish; French fried potatoes; popovers; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Hard-bolled eggs chopped and creamed; Boston 
brown bread; tea. 
Apricot tartlets with whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Clear soup. 
Reefsteak covered with fried bananas; mashed po- 
tato; creamed Brussels sprouts. 
Rice and raisin pudding. 
Coffee 


Sunday February 10 


BREAKFAST 
Tangerines and bananas. 
Small lamb chops; creamed potatoes ; muffins ; coffee. 
DINNER 
Clear tomato soup. 
Roast turkey; creamed celery; cranberry jelly; 
baked sweet-potatoes. 
Orange salad on lettuce; French dressing. 
Caramel ice-cream; sponge-cake. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Turkey Newburg: bread and butter; celery; coffee. 
Brandied peaches; sponge-cake. 
Monday, February 11 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cooked figs; cream. 
Creamed smoked salmon; muflins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Baked macaroni and oysters; bread and butter; 
cocoa. 
Apple sauce and cake. 
DINNER 
Turkey soup. 
treaded veal cutlets; mashed potato: stuffed onions. 
Baked cocoanut custard. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, February 12 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Oatmeal with cream. 
Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Welsh rabbit; bread and butter; tea. 
Preserves ; cake. 
DINNER 
Cream of celery soup. 
Pot roast of beef; mashed potato; creamed string- 
beans. 
Escarole with French dressing. 
Fig jelly with cream. 
Coffee. 


To make fig jelly stew the figs, boil down the 
juice, and pour over them in a mould; fill it up 
with lemon jelly; serve with whipped cream. 


Wednesday, February 13 


BREAKFAST 

Baked apples. 
Eggs scrambled with tomato; hashed brown potato: 

hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 

Beef croquettes with tomato sauce; bread and 

butter; tea. 

Apple cake. 


DINNER (COMPANY) 
Brown soup; celery. 

Fried Maryland chicken with cream sauce; baked 
sweet-potatoes; corn fritters. 
Grapefruit salad. 

Velvet cream. 

Coffee. 


Thursday, February 1} 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges. 
Brofied strips of ham; creamed potatoes; toast; 
ff 


coffee. 
Griddle-cakes and maple syrup. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced chicken on toast; bread and butter ; tea. 
l’reserved peaches; spice-cakes. 


DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 
Roast pork, apple sauce; mashed potato; Lima 
beans. 
Lettuce and French dressing. 
Orange jelly; whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


Friday, February 15 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Soft-bolled eggs; buttered toast; coffee; orange 
marmalade. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Finnan-haddie Newburg in chafing-dish; bread and 
butter; celery; tea. 
Celery salad, mayonnaise. 
Cream cheese; gooseberry jam; thin crackers. 


DINNER 
Cream of potato soup. 
Filets of flounder; mashed potato; creamed caulli 
flower. 
Wine Jelly: sponge-cake. 
‘offee. 


Saturday, February 16 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas. 

Frizzled dried beef on toast; muffins; coffee. 
Waffles and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Fried scallops; hot rolls; tea. 

Baked apples and cream; cakes. 
DINNER 
Cream of beet soup. 

Broiled lamb steak, mint jelly; browned potatoes; 
baked corn. 

Orange ple. 

Coffee. 


Sunday, February 17 
BREAKFAST 


Oranges. 

Omelette with bacon; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 

Clear soup with rice. 
Baked ham with brown gravy; sweet-potatoes; diced 

turnips. 

Orange salad with cream-cheese balls. 

Lemon ice with fresh fruit. 

Coffee. 


SUPPER 
Cold ham; creamed potatoes; hot biscuit; coffee. 
Lobster salad with mayonnaise. 
Preserved fruit; cake. 
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WitH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


ODERN methods and tastes are so 
M largely in accordance with the Gothic 
periods, that no more fertile source 
of inspiration can be found for art-work of 
any kind than in the ancient handicrafts of 
the Tudor times. The rich designs found in 
old manuscript illuminations, in stained 
glass, in wall decorations both painted and 
carved, are so elemental in principle that 
they may be adapted and elaborated for use 
in any kind 
of handiwork. 
Not long ago 
I noticed how 
near the mod- 
ern embroid- 
ery, particu- 
larly that of 
the eyelet va- 
riety, came to 
the ancient 
Tudor cut- 
work. There 
is, however, a 
lack in the 
modern work, 
a shortcom- 
ing, when 
com pared 
with Eliza- 
bethan em- 
broidered 
frocks. I observed, as is the case so often 
with our workers, that we had failed to rec- 
ognize the decorative force of individual 
stitches, and had endeavored to make up by 
elaborate design the richness the older work 
attained by greater discrimination in the 
choice and placing of the various “ points.” 
Much of the charm of medieval work lies 
in rich coloring daringly applied. The pres- 
ent fashion, of course, authorizes pure white 
as the best taste, but this fashion is bound, in 
time, to pass, if it be not passing already, or, 
at least, to exist side by side with demands 





A Lily Design for a Waist Front, Collar, and Cuffs. 


for richer effects only obtainable through 
color. For the past two seasons cut-work 
has been popular, and a fine kind of cut- 
work on the finest and daintiest of materials 
is possible through the use of eyelet-stitches. 
Creamy and rich and yet washable was such 
a design for a blouse, carried out in Lans- 
downe, the embroidery being done in Caspian 
floss in eyelet-work. A pattern of Tudor 
units, carried out in strong colors on a buff 
ground, over 
a rich green 
underlay, 
would have 
the richness 
of the cos- 
tumes seen 
in Abbey’s 
paintings. Ir 
his series of 
costume stud- 
ies enti- 
tled “Trish 
Queens” I 
noticed a deep 
blue kirtle 
bordered with 
a band of rus- 
set in cut- 
work, letting 
the blue show 
through. In 
the Metropolitan Museum there are several 
examples of rich eyelet embroidery upon 
“hempen stuffe.” 

Our modern linens and canvases are pecul- 
iarly adapted to eyelet-work. The soft French 
cottons in delightful colors make excellent 
threads for this; and if the imported skeins 
are used they will be found to wash without 
fading. Pretty business waists or blouses to 
go with walking and street suits may be 
made of écru, sage-green, or russet-brown 
canvas, trimmed with bands or medallions of 
cream canvas embroidered in eyelet - stitch 
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with French cotton in the Gobelin or Arras 
colors, or the warm reds and peacock blues 
of the medizval period. 

Colored embroidery presents less difficult 


or leaf surfaces. It is an old French rule, 
and a good one, that stuffing should be done 
with the same thread as overlaying, and in 
the opposite direction. Should shrinkage’ oc- 

cur, or the overlay- 





ing part a little in 
laundering, no dis- 
crepancies will then 
show. In stuffing 
always use an even 
rope-stitch of the 
Kensington variety, 











putting the needle 
through: both sides 
of the material at 
once, and laying 
thick ropes length- 
wise of the figure. 
In covering do the 
very opposite, lay- 





A Grape Design for Collar and Cuffs. 


technique than pierced white-work, owing to 
the softer thread used and the coarser de- 
signs chosen for it. There are a few rules, 
however, applicable to both, which have been 
perpetuated by such exquisite workers as the 
sisters of the Belgian convents, the peasants 
of France and Bulgaria, and the shepherd 
wives of the Tyrol. Probably these rules are 
as old as the stitches themselves, of which 
there are three kinds—the eyelet, round and 
narrow, both vesica and oval; the solid 
stuffed-work; filling stitches. 

Eyelets give most character to the com- 
pleted piece, and therefore should be used 
with utmost care. They should never be 
placed where the design suggests solidity, but 
rather between the parts of a 
design. For example, the hard, 


ing the stitches the 
narrowest way pos- 
sible and putting 
the needle through and through, using both 
hands. This method sounds difficult, but 
those who have accustomed themselves to it 
know that they can produce exquisite curves, 
clean edges, and perfect covering. There is 
no comparison between work done this way 
and that done by passing the needle under 
the stuffing and out again in a single stitch. 
A fixed embroidery-frame is almost necessary 
in doing through-and-through work. 

Filling stitches of a lace variety are to be 
avoided in work of the best taste. There are 
two kinds of dots possible, seed-stitch and 
French knots. Of these the first kind, made 
of two tiny stitches placed side by side and 
not covered, is valuable for wide spaces to 





bulb-shaped calyx tube of a rose- 
bud should never be represented 
by an eyelet, nor the calyx 
leaves. An oval or vesica eye- 
let may give a pretty touch to 
the completed bud by inserting 
it at the top, where it will sug- 








gest the opening of the petals. 
Solid stuffed-work should nev- 
er be forced to occupy broad 
spaces. Its descriptive charac- : 
ter is that of a ridge. Narrow leaves, veins, 
stems, turned-over edges, small calyx cups, 
may all be done in this stitch to advantage. 
It should never be employed for broad petal 


The Grape Pattern for the Front of a Blouse. 


be differentiated from others, one-half a rose- 
leaf, for instance, or the outer petals of a 
rose, backgrounds of conventional figures, 
etc. French knots should never be used as 











TUDOR EMBROIDERY 


separate dots. They should be tightly wound 
and grouped in a close furry mass. They 
launder badly, wear loose or completely off in 
time, and are only of use when forming 
a centre surrounded by an outline or 
stuffed-work. Very rarely fine bars 
may be used as a filling stitch. They 
should be stuffed and covered as are 
stems or outlines. 

And now a word as to the patterns 
suitable for Tudor embroidery. They 
should, first of all, bear the stiff, conven- 
tional character of Gothic designs. 
Secondly, they should be made from 
units used in that period. The accom- 
panying illustrations are from the Tudor 
rose, grape, and lily. The acanthus, 
blackberry, and maple might be similarly 
used, and even possibly the oak. A little in- 
genuity, and recourse to a library containing 
books on art and architecture, will give the 





A Wild Rose Design for a Blouse. 


hand-worker the satisfaction of knowing that 
her products are based upon beautiful themes, 
and executed in'a manner upon which four 
centuries have made no improvement. 

This Tudor embroidery is peculiarly adapt- 
able to the adornment of gowns. The heavy 
effect of the raised outlines is very rich, and 
the generous use of the eyelets makes the 
finished work most effective, particularly 
when used over a color. It may be carried 
out in all white on linen with exceedingly 
good results also. In each of the designs 
here illustrated there is a pattern for the 
front of the waist, for the collar, and for the 
cuff. This cuff or plain band design may be 
applied to the decoration of the skirt as well, 
and may be stamped and embroidered on a 


belt also if desired. 
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The first design is of lilies, conventional- 
ized, and will make a very attractive pattern 
for the front, collar, and cuffs of a heavy 











The Collar and Cuffs of the Rose Pattern: 


linen shirt-waist for spring and summer use. 
The work should be done with a linen or 
mercerized cotton floss, rather heavy. The 
outlines should be worked in a rope stitch 
and worked over and over in solid em- 
broidery. The stems may be stuffed with a 
simple outline or back stitch, and the eyelets 
should be worked in the usual way. 

The grape design is another effective one 
for use on white linen. The bunches of 
grapes made of eyelet-work are striking. The 
pattern, besides the collar and cuff designs, 
has a wide band finished with a twisted vine, 
which it is planned to use as a trimming 
down the front of the waist. Either one, two, 
or three rows of this design may be used, 
with plain surfaces between or tucks. Two 
rows with a group of tucks extending only a 
little way down between providing fulness is 
a good way to use this pattern. The third 
and last design is one of roses, carried out 
in the same style as the others. 

The patterns, perforated, to be stamped by 
rubbing a little powder over the perforated 
lines with a pad of muslin or felt, are for 
sale by Harper’s Bazar at fifty cents each. 
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A Rose Band for a Belt or a Skirt Decoration. 


The numbers are, the lily design, No. 64; 
the grape design, No. 65; and the rose design, 
No. 66. Powder for stamping is included. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


N place of the conventional valentine send 
to your girl friend a plump heart-shaped 
pincushion with a loop of ribbon to hang 

it up, and fill it full of as many varieties of 
pins as you can find—black, white, and col- 
ored, not omitting the tiny black and gilded 
safety-pins for stocks and cuffs. These 
cushions may be made of daintily figured 
silk or of some plain color. In the latter case 
extremely pretty effects may be secured by a 
careful arrangement of these attractive little 
pins. Even one’s brother or cousin might 
not scorn a valentine in the shape of a heart, 
only for a man don’t be quite so generous. 
The cushion should be small, about two inches 
the long way, and flat, of course. The cover- 
ing should be dark-colored silk or of his col- 
lege color, and only black and white pins 
should be used. A card might accompany 
such a valentine, with a sentiment appropri- 
ate to the cushion or its use. For instance: 

“A pin in the pocket is worth a box in the 
store.” 

“A pin in time saves embarrassment.” 

“ A bent pin gathers no ruffle.” 

Another little valentine trifle is a heart- 
shaped silk teapot-holder for the afternoon- 
tea tray. The handles of silver teapots and 
of china ones, also, must always be hot, 
and these little holders are a welcome addition 
to the tea equipage. Doilies are not usually 
in evidence at the five-o’elocks unless it hap- 
pens to be a real function, and even then 
in England one never sees them. The pourer, 
after burning her fingers once or twice, or, 
perhaps, spilling the tea as she hastily sets the 
teapot down, has recourse to her handker- 
chief, which she uses, for lack of something 
better, as a holder. Now, however fresh and 
dainty this little article may be, a handker- 
chief has no place in any relation to food, 
not even if as far removed as the handle of 
the teapot or hot-water jug. So let all tea- 


pourers and chafing-dish users among your 
acquaintances be fitted out with proper 
holders. Bits of beautiful brocade may be 
used for these heart-shaped affairs, bound 
with black silk. They do not need to be 
thick. One thickness of old blanket or of 
cotton wadding will be quite enough padding. 
When these teapot-holders are made round 
or oval in shape a tiny teakettle cut from 
black ladies’-cloth may be appliquéd on to 
red flannel or cashmere for one side, while 
for chafing-dish use a tiny black devil with 
tail and horns would be effective. 

From far-off Portugal a girl writes asking 
a recipe for cleaning and polishing tortoise- 
shell combs and lorgnons. The polishing of 
tortoise-shell is something which is much bet- 
ter left to experts, as they use wheels and 
brushes which are worked by machinery, and 
can get a much brighter surface than is pos- 
sible for an amateur. However, if any one 
wishes to experiment the following is the best 
method: Get some very fine powdered pumice- 
stone from a druggist. Mix into a pretty stiff 
paste with sweet-oil. Rub this paste on the 
tortoise-shell with a piece of an old Suéde 
glove. When you have rubbed very thorough- 
ly, rinse quickly in warm water and rub on 
a little warmed sweet-oil. If that does not 
give the required polish repeat the process. 

Of all discouraging “ left-overs,” artificial 
flowers are the most so. They cost a good 
deal in the first place, and they last but a short 
time. It seems an extravagance to throw 
them away, but what can be done with them ? 
One clever girl thinks she knows, and sends 
this solution of the problem: 

“Tf one has a little patience artificial roses 
may often be made to bloom again, and do 
duty on fascinating little theatre hats, per- 
haps on ball gowns, and last of all on lamp- 
shades, though this last-named purpose is 
really not recommended by the writer. Still, 











FOR GIRLS 


marvels may be worked with faded but un- 
worn artificial flowers with a camel’s-hair 
brush and a box of water-colors. It has been 
discovered also that aniline inks are very good 
dyeing stuff, and they seem to contain some 
matter that stiffens the petals slightly. Dilute 
the ink with water, and dip the flowers in as 
many times as is necessary, drying after each 
time, until the desired shade is reached. 
Separate the petals with a hatpin, that each 
may be colored. Common red ink diluted 
with water gives an exquisite shrimp pink, 
and faded chrysanthemums are lovely when 
renewed by this method. They should be 
lightly shaken from time to time when dry- 
ing, to keep the fluffiness of the flower. Or- 
dinary purple ink may be used for violets 
that have grown too pale.” 

A novel birthday offering whose design was 
original with the giver was a lace-pin of 
silver and diamonds. The pin was about an 
inch and a half long, and the design was a 
bar of music. The five lines of the staff were 
of silver, held together at one end by the 
sign of the treble clef in diamonds. D, E, 
and A in quarter notes of diamonds, with 
silver stems, were arranged in their respective 
places on the staff, and were followed by a 
rest in silver. Of course the meaning is 
plain—* D-e-a-rest.” 

A new use has been found for the pathetic 
old pianos that may often be picked up at 
auction for eight or ten dollars. Many of 
them are of rosewood or other beautiful wood 
of fine grain or lovely color. The tops of 
these pianos make ideal library tables. One 
that was used for this purpose had a two- 
inch beading about five inches from the top. 
The works were removed, and the case sawed 
around just below the beading. The hinges 
of the lid were taken out, and the screw-holes 
filled in and stained to match the wood. The 
legs were then inserted. The pedal frame, 
minus the pedals, was turned at right angles 
with the length of the cover and fitted with a 
caster, thus supporting the table in the mid- 
dle. The whole was then polished, and there 
was as handsome a table as one would wish. 
Not only was there room for magazines and 
two reading-lamps, but for a dictionary and 
an atlas, which never seem to be where they 
can conveniently be opened. Moreover, for 
the Sunday-night teas which were a feature 
in this particular family, there was plenty 
of room at one end of this comfortable table 
for the cha‘ing-dish tray with all its ac- 
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cessories. Any one familiar with the use of 
the chafing-dish knows how it hampers the 
cook to have a table either too small or too 
shaky to hold the necessary articles. For 
games, too, this table served wonderfully 
well, being covered first with a large felt 
cloth kept for these occasions. 

“T do wish the boys liked me better,” said 
Elise, wistfully. “They’re always asking 
Helen to go to places, and they never seem to 
want me.” 

“Who laughed at Herbert when he hurried 
to help grandma and stumbled over the rug?” 
asked her mother. 

“T did,” said Elise, shamefacedly. 

“Who hid Allen’s golf-sticks yesterday 
so that he was late for his engagement with 
Eric and the girls?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t play tennis with me in 
the morning when I asked him,” sulked Elise. 

“He was polishing up his sticks that you 
forgot to bring in when he asked you to the 
night before, and they got all rusty in the 
heavy fog. Now if you tried to help instead 
of hinder the boys they would find it as 
pleasant to have you with them as they find 
Helen. You know how she always has some- 
thing hot for them to drink when they come 
in cold and tired. She is always the one to get 
up early and make the coffee when they go 
off at daylight for ducks. She helps them 
and makes them comfortable in all sorts of 
little ways, and when she has any criticism 
to offer she doesn’t make fun publicly as 
you do. She speaks to each one privately, 
and with such real interest that they never 
feel offended. It is just these little things 
that count in daily living, and it is only a 
kindly nature that prompts the acts of polite- 
ness and consideration. Rest assured that no 
boy will ever stay long with any girl who 
makes him uncomfortable.” 

A simple wash-stand for a girl’s room was 
made of common white pine, like a kitchen 
table. It had four straight firm legs, with a 
shelf about eight inches from the floor. The 
top of the table was covered with a marble 
slab from an old bureau. This wash-stand 
was a perfect comfort to its possessor. She 
insisted that hours were saved every week, 
since there were no covers nor mats to be 
eternally washed or dried. Wet brushes and 
sponges could be put down anywhere, and 
tooth washes and powders liberally sprinkled 
about without harm. The marble needed only 
to be wiped off, and it was clean and dry again, 
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it pays to keep two maids instead of 
one, and to spend a portion of her 
own time in making her gowns and frocks 
for her little daughter. But to do this 


A WOMAN who has tried it finds that 





USEFUL WORKING APRON. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. s6r. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


successfully she 
must buy good pat- 
terns, she must 
study patiently the 
prevailing styles, 
and she must be able 
to exercise some in- 
genuity when the 
garments cut by the 
latest and most per- 
fect patterns do not 
fit the figure which is 
irregular in its pro- 
portions. She must 
attempt only frocks 
which are compara- 
tively simple, unless 
she has a reliable 
pattern, for a gar- 
ment of any espe- 
cially unusual or 
wonderful design re- 
quires a master’s 








BACK OF NO. 56L 





SMART VELVET AND LACE BOLERO. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 562. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Price, 15 cents. 








CUT PAPER 


hand, and it is 
here that even 


dressmakers of 
reputation g0 
astray. She 


must study, also, 
her own particu- 
lar needs — the 
places to which 
she will go, and 
so on, choosing 
her garments ac- 
cording to her 
needs. She must 
remember to 
avoid bias seams 
as much as pos- 
sible in making 
frocks which 
will be  fre- 
quently sent to 
the tub. She 
must remember 
that there is an 
“up” and a 
“down” to most 
materials, and 
to plan her 
frock accord- 
ingly; that a 
facing cut 
the same curve 
the material 
is usually better 
than a hem for 
cloth skirts; 
that this facing 
—the edge of the 
skirt—should be 
protected by a 
braid; that plaids should be carefully cut so 
that the bars of color will “match” at the 
seams without a break; and that if she is 
inclined to plumpness she should never wear 
plaids at all, but plain colors only, or vertical 
stripes. She should know that while cordu- 
roy is more durable than velvet or velveteen, 
it is more difficult to handle in the making; 
that a velvet frock must be frequently 
steamed if one wants it to look fresh and 
new; that in making up loosely woven ma- 
terial, a generous margin should be left for 
seams, as the raw edges are very apt to fray; 
that a frock of strong, wiry serge will out- 
wear two of cloth; that more  bouffant 
models should be chosen for thin stuffs than 


on 





. 
NEW SLEEVE PATTERNS. 


Nos. 563, 564, and 565. Three sizes 
—small, medium, and large. Price, 
ro cents each. 
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for heavier ma- 
terials; and that 
only lace which 
will wash well 
—Valenciennes— 
should be. used 
on frocks which 
are to be tubbed. 
She should 
realize that 
“wash” ribbons 
do not - really 
wash well; that 
it is a mistake to 
use cheap em- 
broidered mus- 
lins, plain tuck- 
ed linens being 
much more satis- 
factory; that 
Pompadour silks 
and muslins 
make very pretty 
frocks and re- 
quire very little 
trimming; and 
that simplicity 
should be the 
key-note of all 
her endeavors. 
This note of 
simplicity is well 
illustrated, for 
instance, in the 
gown No. 569. 
It is so simple in 
cut and make as 
to be possible 
to almost any 
seamstress, and 
yet the smartness of a Paris creation may 
be given in the finish of the edges of the 
bertha and flounces. 





WAIST GARNITURE. 


No. 566. One size only, adjustable. 
Price, rs cents. 


These, on the original 
model, were embroidered by hand—scallops 
and eyelets worked in heavy silk. The 
gown was of silk, for a débutante’s coming- 
out, and was, of course, worn high, with yoke 
and collar of lace. But these were detach- 
able and the gown could be worn instead 
with a soft fold of chiffon basted inside the 
bertha, and no yoke. Of cloth or cashmere 
with the embroidery the model is equally 
charming. The body and sleeves of the 
waist may be of soft silk or mousseline if 
preferred to a heavier material. 

The transformation idea which is so much 
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FANCY LITTLE APRONS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 567 
Four patterns for 25 cents. 


used this winter to make a plain gown more 
festive or to give a note of similarity to a 
skirt and blouse which do not match, is illus- 
trated in pattern No. 566. This may be 
made of cloth like one’s skirt, to make a 
silk or mousseline or lace blouse seem a part 
of the cloth gown. It is made only in 
medium size, but the girdle can be increased 
or decreased in size under the arms. 

The value of the three sleeve patterns 


shown here will be appreci- 
ated by any woman who 
makes her own gowns. The 
first, No. 563, is a two-seam 
coat sleeve and is_per- 
fectly possible to use for a 
leg-o’-mutton sleeve for a 
waist. No. 564 is suitable 
for more fancy gowns, 
made either elbow length 
or with the lingerie or lace 
lower sleeve. And No. 565 
will serve to cut a new 
sleeve or to enlarge the too 
small sleeve of an old 
gown. A new piece of the 
material or a piece of silk 
or lace may be set in. In 
the latter case it would be 
well to have two little giack or no. ses. 
straps of the cloth sewed 

in at the seam and crossing the lace, caught 
with little buttons or buckles, these straps to 
be set in a little above the wrist. 

The virtues of the kitchen or working 
apron need no description. This princesse 
apron, which one 
can slip on over 
any gown and go 
into the kitchen, 
write at one’s 
desk, sew, or do 
one’s gardening 
without harm to 
the gown beneath, 
is a boon to every 
woman who does 
anything herself. 

For wear over a 
cloth gown is the 
little velvet bolero 
jacket No. 562. It 
has a pretty shir- 
red sleeve and the 
body of the jacket 
also is shirred in 
under a belt of 
cloth or velvet. 
The lace band is 
pretty, but braid- 
ing may take its 
place, or flat 








fur. CHILD’S PLAID FROCK. 

The four little Cut Paper Pattern No. 568. 
apron patterns are Sizes, 6, 8, 10, and 12 years. Price, 
sold together; 25 cents 








CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


they are original in shape and extremely 
pretty when made of fancy flowered silk or 
lawn. The pattern for the embroidery on 
the lowest apron may be sketched by hand 
if one has any skill with the pencil. 

The set of collars and belts, too, are sold 
all together. They are cut in medium size 
and may be made larger or smaller by cut- 
ting off or adding on the necessary amount 
at the centre of the back in all cases except 


that of the girdle with shoulder straps. This 
should be altered, if necessary, under the 
arms. The embroidery patterns are not 
obtainable. 


With the present craze for plaids any new 





SIMPLE 


HIGH OR LOW NECK 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 569 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 

Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt 


GOWN. 
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USEFUL 


COLLARS AND BELTS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 570. 
Price, 25 cents the set. 


design for making them up must prove wel- 
come, and the charming model of a child’s 
school frock illustrated is as suitable for 
next summer’s ginghams as for the wool 
plaids now in use, or the mohairs for spring 
wear. It has the bias cut at the front, 
which in the circular skirt becomes straight 
at the back. The vest is particularly pretty, 
with three little tucks at each side. 
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WITH THE EDITOR 





and quotable Atchison Globe, mournfully calls attention, in a 

recent issue, to the talks to women which have lately appeared in 
Harper’s Bazar. Mr. Henry James and Mr. William Dean Howells have 
told women that their daily speech is far from 
perfect; Bishop Potter has taken them to task 
for over-strenuous social diversions; Mrs. Mary 
Stewart Cutting, writing on the humbler topics 
of the home, has assured wives that they are 
frequently the cause of their own matrimonial troubles. All this, wails the 
Atchison Globe, is criticism. “ Where,” it adds, appealingly, “shall we find 
women on a pedestal if not in a woman’s magazine?” 

If the distinguished editor of The Globe will look more carefully he will 
find in every page of Harper’s Bazar the pedestal on which women stand—a 
broad, high, solidly constructed pedestal whose foundation-stone is faith in 
the readers of this magazine. 

We know that they have intelligence; we therefore refrain from offering 
them the intellectual insult of fulsome and foolish flattery. 

We know that they are alert, eager, ambitious, conscious of the great and 
growing responsibility of good women in these stirring, changing times; we 
therefore, to the fullest extent of our power, keep them in touch with those 
forces which mean growth and development, and with men and women who 
represent such forces. 

We know that they are big enough and fine enough to welcome friendly 
criticism; we therefore ask it for them of those whose word is authority and 
whose interest is a compliment. 

We know that almost without exception they understand and appreciate 
this attitude. Hundreds of letters come to the Bazar office every day. Not 
one of them has yet contained a complaint of so-called “ criticism,” though 
countless correspondents have expressed their gratitude to the writers who have 
so greatly helped them; we therefore have asked our distinguished contributors 
for more help, for more criticism, that the good work may go on. 

There can be no gain, no progress, for the individual who is satisfied with 
herself as she is. The divine discontent born in our souls by comprehension 
of the superior spiritual or mental development of others, marks the first step 
along the broader, higher path. 

Eyes more far-seeing than our own are looking into the future and reading 
for us what it holds. One of the strongest writers and clearest thinkers in 
America has recently announced himself in favor of suffrage for women, basing 
his conviction on the public’s need of that influence for good which women 
would exercise in politics. Unquestionably, within a few years, he and others, 
by continued effort and influence, will place the ballot in women’s hands. But 
goodness alone, powerful factor though it is, will not be a sufficient equip- 
ment for the exercise by women of their new privilege. They must have also 


A% able Western contemporary, none other, in fact, than the oft-quoted 
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Her Pedestal 
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intelligence, education, broad-mindedness, and sanity, together with their 
high ideals for the common welfare. It is the duty of every woman to prepare 
herself now for the responsibilities which confront her. She should welcome, 
and we believe that she does welcome, all the help that can be given her, 
including the stimulating and inspiring criticism of those wiser and more 
experienced than herself. 

Through it all, however, she will remain on her pedestal. If she were not 
there, she would not be what she is—the ultimate solution of some of the most 
serious problems that now confrqnt us. 








“ | AM perplexed about my daughters,” said a woman of large social experi- 
ence and some knowledge of- business affairs to a friend the other day. 
“T have known, personally, of many sad cases where an innocent, loyal 
woman’s trust in a friend, a guardian, a business man, has ended in tragedy. 
A girl may thoroughly trust an older woman who 
The Trustful is simply using her, socially, for her own selfish 
purposes, and will fling her over the moment she 
ceases to be profitable. Girls with fortunes, or 
with great beauty, are often sincerely to be 
pitied if they trust in the unscrupulous people who seek to hunt them 
down. I can protect my daughters, to some extent, if I live. But is it 
fair to them to leave them without armor of their own? And yet if 
I do not let them trust men and women, I take from them one of the 
deepest happinesses of life. I even shake their religion, for one who dis- 
trusts humanity will end by distrusting everything. To exchange openness 
of trust for caution is a sad exchange—and it may repel just the ones worth 
trusting. That’s the worst of it. Frankly, I am at sea as to what to do.” 
The problem is a real one. Many mothers face it, and are equally per- 
[ ** plexed. The solution, it may be suggested, lies between the extremes. Self- 
; reliance is not necessarily caution. It is never a blind trust. The mother 
who trains her daughter to be self-reliant, to handle money and keep ac- 
counts, to understand social conventions and use them for her own pro- 
tection, to value independence without losing lovableness, is arming her 
without taking away her trust in her fellows. Such a girl will never let 
friendship infringe upon self-respect, nor sign papers without knowing what 
| they are about, nor forget the business responsibilities of her fortune. She 
will not cling with her eyes shut. She will stand erect and look squarely 
at things. It is a cruel mistake to do, instead, as some otherwise intelligent 
| mothers do—to teach a girl unthinking reliance on father and brothers, the 
subordination of her will to the men in the family, the custom of trusting 
| anybody who is kind and pleasant to her. The birds and the beasts are 
\ wiser—they teach their young to beware of the-snare and the pitfall. The 
| best type of American girl is self-reliant, clear-eyed, yet beautifully un- 
| afraid. Towards this type American mothers can safely endeavor to shape 
| their course, and steer securely between the Scylla of misplaced trust and the 
Charybdis of equally misplaced caution. 
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UNCLE JAKE. “ TALK ABOUT KEEPIN’ ABREAST 0’ THE TIMES! “TAIN’T POSSIBLE. YE GIT THE 
HENS TO SETTIN’, AN’ SOME IDJIT INVENTS INKYBATORS; AN’ BY THE TIME YE’VE PAID THE LAST 
INSTALMENT ON YER INKYBATOR SOME LOBSTER STARTS A SCHEME FER MAKIN’ ARTIFICIAL EGGS.” 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Cuo.iy. “ Did you get the deer?” 
Auey. “ Er—no; I mistook it for a hat-rack.” 





“ WALK THIS WAY, PLEASE,” SAID THE FLOOB- 
WALKER; AND SHE DID HER LEVEL BEST. CUPID’S BUSY DAY. 








IN JOCUND VEIN 
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THAT AWFUL MOMENT—WHEN YOU CAN’T REMEMBER THE NAME OF YOUR 


A ROLAND FOR AN OLIVER 
Bripcer. “ An’ how many av yez be there to 
cook fer?” 


Mistress. “ Four. How many of you?” 





WHAT KATYDID 


Jounny. “ What did Katy do, mamma?” 
Mrs. Surnsuss. “ Left, I s’pose.” 





1-A-tmavta , 


** GRANDPA, WHY ISN’T CANDY BAD FOR CHIL- 
DREN WHEN GROWN-UPS WANT TO READ?” 








— —-, 


sue 











“* LION.” 





EDITOR. “ THREATENING TO SUE US FOR LIBEL! 
Goop HEAVENS! WHAT FoR?” 

MANAGER. “ THROUGH SOME MISTAKE WE DE- 
SCRIBED HER AS BEING IN EVENING DRESS AT A 
FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA.” 


NEIGHBORLY AMENITIES 
JOHNNY. “Ma says will you please lend her 
some eggs and sugar and butter and flour?” 
Mrs. Sussuss. “ Certainly, and I'll lend her 
my doctor when she tries to eat her cake.” 





UNSOLVED 
The Sphinx had propounded her riddle. 
“What would you do if I got on a crowded 
ear and you had a seat?” she asked. 
Once again mere man was compelled to give 
it up. 
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Reflections Concerning Women 


Written for HARPER’S BAZAR and THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
By GEORGE HARVEY 


Of Friendship among Women 

AN women be friends? History and tradi- 
( tion abound in evidences of great and en- 

during attachments among men. “ The soul 
of Jonathan was knit with the soul of David” so 
firmly that the Hebrew prince did not hesitate to 
invite the wrath of the great king, his father, and 
himself forfeit the crown; the Pythagorean Damon 
was happy to pledge his very life for the doubt- 
ful reappearance of Pythias; even the egoist 
Montaigne was so much affected by the death 
of La Boétie that, to escape from his melancholy, 
he “chose a new mistress,” and at intervals to 
the day of his death, in the words of his own 
journal, “was suddenly seized with such pain- 
ful thoughts of his friend, and it was so long 
before he came to himself, that it did him much 
harm.” 

Subjecting this emotion to analysis, in con- 
formity with his custom, he reached the con- 
clusion that true friendship could exist only be- 
tween beings wholly independent one of an- 
other. A father could not hold the relation- 
ship towards his son because of the stronger 
paternal attitude and the necessary disparity in 
age prohibiting equal comprehension of all sub- 
jects; between brothers, “the complication of 
interests, the division of estates, the raising of 
the one at the undoing of the other, strangely 
weaken and slacken the fraternal tie,” since of 
necessity pursuing fortune and advancement by 
the same path they must often jogtle and hinder 
one another; betwixt the sexes love intervenes, 
“more active, more eager, more sharp, but with- 
al more precipitous, fickle, moving, and incon- 
stant, a fever subject to intermission,” whereas 
true friendship is “a general and universal fire,” 
temperate and equal, constant and steady, easy 
and smooth, “ without poignancy or roughness ” ; 
indeed, even among themselves, women are pro- 
nounced incapable of maintaining the sacred tie, 
not being “ endued with firmness of mind to en- 
dure the constraint of so hard and durable a knot.” 

In this final, brusque declaration the phi- 
losopher readily accepted the teachings of the 
ancient schools without regard to the fact, which 
even then he must have surmised, that recog- 
nition of his own great powers was to depend 
upon the unselfish devotion and untiring efforts 
of the adopted daughter, whose soul, he pre- 
dieted, would “one day be capable of very great 
things, and, amongst others, of the perfection 
of that sacred friendship to which we do not 
read that any of her sex could even yet arrive.” 
We can but conclude that, in common with the 
majority of his sex, the great man was con- 
vineed that a happy exception had been made for 
his particular benefit in suitable recognition of 
his extraordinary talents. 
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But it is easy to convict a verbose philosopher 
of inconsistency; the question whether women 
are temperamentally capable of true friendship 
still remains. Sacrifices for the sake of love of 
man and offspring are recorded without num- 
ber, but female Davids and Damons are not 
readily discovered in either history or legend. 
Professors of Platonic affection continue to evoke 
jeers of incredulity, and the traditional disin- 
genuousness of “dearest friends” still plays 
well its part in caricature. The changeableness 
of woman’s nature has become axiomatic. Can 
it be that, throughout the ages, even to these 
enlightened days, it has retained consistency in 
this respect alone? It suffices for us to raise 
the question; to others of more certain mind we 
relinquish the hazardous privilege of adducing 
evidence and passing judgment. 


American Boys and Girls 

Ir seems to us that the quality of the boy 
now growing up in this country is peculiarly 
fine. He is not only less obstreperous and 
egotistical, but clearer and cleaner minded than 
the lad of twenty years ago. His advance 
physically will be manifest to any one who will 
compare the figures in a class photograph of 
to-day with those of yesterday. He is taller, 
straighter, better featured, finer-haired, hand- 
somer, and more like a thoroughbred in every 
way. The exercise to which much of this im- 
provement is attributable may be no more zeal- 
ous, but it seems to be less spasmodic, more 
consistent, and better adapted to its true pur- 
pose. As an inevitable sequence, his habits have 
become more regular, improving in turn his 
manners. Altogether, he has become attractive, 
partially in what he might resent being called 
a girlish sense, as the effect of his greater 
delicacy, but chiefly in a purely masculine way, 
since in point of reality he was never before 
so manly or so scrupulous of his personal honor. 
His mother is the one chiefly responsible for this 
happy evolution. Thirty years ago, her proto- 
type donned a cap and became frankly middle- 
aged at marriage. From that day the principal 
feature of her personal appearance, her figure, 
ceased to interest her especially, and at forty 
she was satisfactory to a degree as a mother, 
but utterly worthless as a comrade and a helper. 
To-day, at forty-five she is her daughter’s equal 
in appearance, and usually, we believe, her su- 
perior in the possession of that mysteripus, in- 
definable, yet peculiarly fascinating, quality 
known as “charm.” She has not only main- 
tained, but enhanced, her attractiveness by grow- 
ing with, as well as for, her children. It is 


this daily association from babyhood with her 
to whom instinct accords earliest reverence that 
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nas refined the boy. The father may have been 
no less congenial as a comrade, but circum- 
stances have minimized in a comparative sense 
his helpfulness as a friend. Himself the product 
of a generation less carefully trained, and pos- 
sessing the self-satisfaction of personal success, 
he is unable to perceive the desirability of a 
change in method tending to broaden develop- 
ment. Hence his patronizing attitude, his dis- 
position to continue to treat as a child the son 
rapidly approaching manhood. It is the 
mother, persisting in being a girl, who is glad 


to be regarded and treated by the boy as 
an intellectual equal. To her, therefore, be- 


longs the credit of a transformation which we 
believe to be clearly per¢eivable, and which 
bodes the greatest good to this vast American 


organism which soon will) require the finest 
mental and moral fibre/ yet demanded by 
civilization. 

We wonder whether the observation which 


convinced Mr. Howells that the American wom- 
an talks with a nasal twang is quite recent. 
Time was, perhaps a score of years ago, when 
undoubtedly such an assertion would have been 
capable of easy demonstration, especially in New 
England and the Middle West peopled from the 
Atlantic coast; but, while hesitating to dis- 
pute the conclusion of the first living American 
student of social conditions, we cannot refrain 
from expressing the opinion that a _ notable 
change in enunciation has been wrought during 
the past few years. It began simultaneously 
with the movement eastwards of teachers and 
mothers and daughters in search of combined 
education and recreation, and it has been in- 
tensified year by year in proportion to the swell- 
ing magnitude of that migration. In that fash- 
ionable society whose god—or should we say 
goddess ?—is form, the nasal inflection has been 
wholly obliterated; and, while traces undoubted- 
ly remain in certain segregated sections of the 
country, we seriously question whether any- 
where it is now sufficiently common to justify 
the declaration that it is the chief defect in 
American young womanhood. 

Our girls have not yet acquired the peculiar 
beauty of the cultivated English voice, because 
of a continuing disposition to speak with the 
muscles of the throat rather than of the lips; 
but this practice is very far removed from the 
nasal method, and possesses a distinct advahtage 
in freedom from the English doll-like monotony. 


In common, we suspect, with Mr. Howells, we 
find little that is interesting, aside from her 
physical appearance, in the American girl of 


to-day between the ages of fifteen and twenty- 
two. She has failed to keep pace in any respect 
with the American boy, whose advancement we 
have remarked with satisfaction. Indeed, if the 
blunt truth be spoken, she is an intolerable bore, 
self-conscious, ignorant. and concerned chiefly 
with matrimonial aspirations. To the English- 
man her pertness, which he imagines to be chic, 
is fascinating and indicative of mental bright- 
ness, but this effect is attributable largely to 
his own dulness. It is the clever management 
of a limited number of phrases, supplemented 
by copious use of what he considers delightful 
slang, not substance or even measurable in- 
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formation, that appeals to his jaded mentality. 
In point of intelligence, she is, we believe, the 
equal if not the superior of her English cousin, 
but in the choice of language she is sadly in- 
ferior. The use of slang by boys finds some ex- 
cuse in unavoidable association with unrefined 
men; its use by girls is simply odious and a 
direct reflection upon the attention and taste 
of their mothers. This is easily proven by in- 
quiry into the sources of the petted phrases. 
Take, for example, two of the latest—* Twenty- 
three” and “Skidoo.” These have slightly dif- 
ferent meanings, the exact interpretation of the 
former being “to the rear,” and of the latter 
“ seamper ” or “ flee in haste.” The former had 
its origin at the race-track, which ordinarily 
has only sufficient width to accommodate twenty- 
two horses standing side by side, so that the 
twenty-third is necessarily relegated to an un- 
favorable position. The use of the coined phrase, 
therefore, implies a knowledge of details of pro- 
fessional sport, the possession of which by a 
young girl is distinctly unbecoming. The sec- 
ond is a mere substitute for “skedaddle,” it- 
self of American origin and now regarded by 
common assent as egregiously vulgar. Scores of 
like illustrations might be put in evidence; but 
these should suffice to convince a mother, teacher, 
or even a comparatively ignorant girl herself 
of the desirability of seeking the roots of terms 
whose use she has come to regard as an evidence 
of smartness. 

The mother of the present day, for whose com- 
rade-relationship with her boys we have pro- 
found admiration, is likely to be so appre 
hensive that her daughter may seem old-fash- 
ioned, and lack some of the immediately modern 
competitive fascinations, that she unwisely 
tolerates practices disagreeable to herself. Ap- 
parently, she has yet to learn that, to the in- 
telligent American of marriageable age, pertness 
soon comes to be as distasteful as even prig- 
gishness. While, then, in no sense decrying 
attentiveness to the defect still considered 
serious by our kindly critic, we cannot con- 
scientiously forbear indicating a _ foible, the 
importance of whose elimination seems even 
more manifest. 


Woman Suffrage in Colorado 


Tue first thorough analysis of the results 
of woman suffrage in Colorado, although 
to our minds far from conclusive as in- 


dicative of general effects, is illuminating in 
several important respects. It is made by Mr. 
Lawrence Lewis, a close student of political 
conditions in Pueblo, the second largest city 
in the State, and apparently a wholly un- 
prejudiced observer. The familiar prediction 
that women would not exercise the privilege 
is quickly and effectually disposed of by the 
simple fact that since 1894 they have cast never 
less than forty and sometimes more than forty- 
eight per cent. of the total number of votes 
polled in the entire State. To determine the 
character of the new political force, Mr. Lewis 
selected fourteen representative precincts and 
divided each into eight residence districts, ran- 
ging from that known as the best to the lowest 
containing the worst saloons and brothels. The 
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actual registration figures, arranged for simple 
comparison, follow: 
Total vote. Men. Women. 
Four best districts inhabited by 
the rich, well-to-do, artisans, 
small tradesmen, mechanics, 
clerks, superintendents, en- 
gineers, foremen, etc........ 1707 986 721 
Four remaining districts com- 
prising common laborers, Slavs, 
Italians, and _ residents of 
cheap lodging-houses, brothels, 
SISO Es ca ous oc Sean 1222 785 437 


The women voters registered from the re- 
spectable districts, therefore, exceeded those 
from the cther half by 284 in actual number and 
constituted 42 per cent. of the total in their 
section, as contrasted with 35 per cent. in the 
other. The percentage of registered votes actually 
polled was slightly larger in the better neigh- 
borhoods, the widest difference appearing be- 
tween the “best,” which voted 77 per cent. of 
the registration against only 53 per cent. from 
the “lodging-house” community. This result 
surely has a bearing, at least, upon the stock 
assertion that respectable women will stay at 
home, and that only disreputable females under 
coercion will actually go to the polls. 

Mr. Lewis observed little change for the bet- 
ter. in the conduct of polling-places, although at 
those in the most turbulent precincts men, while 
continuing to “ wear hats and use tobacco free- 
ly,” do “ possibly swear a little less,” while in 
the best city precincts and a large majority of 
country precincts “ the order is perfect.” Bribery 
and corruption have been rife in all Colorado 
cities so long that the most enthusiastic reformers 
did not anticipate immediate extinction of 
these evils to result from enlargement of the 
franchise privilege, but Pueblo’s latest munici- 
pal election “was regarded even by politicians 
as the most nearly honest election in years.” 
Particularly encouraging was the prompt and 
effective manifestation of resentment against the 
lowest politicians who compelled prostitutes, 
grievously against their will, to appear in pub- 
lie and vote. One “eity detective” was con- 
viected and sent to the penitentiary at once, an- 
other now awaits trial, and a former county 
clerk and several of his deputies are under 
indictment “on equally strong evidence of hav- 
ing supplied the brains and purse” for the hate- 
ful work. 

It is not surprising, under such conditions, 
that this candid observer can perceive as yet 
no material improvement in the public conduct 
of officials, but— 

“A very noteworthy change wrought by woman 
suffrage has been the raising of the requirement 
as to moral character, judged solely by their private 
lives. of men elected, especially to offices in our 
cities. Since the extension of the franchise to 
women, political parties have learned the _ inad- 
visability of nominating for public offices drunk- 
ards, notorious libertines, gamblers. liquor-dealers, 
and men who engage in similar discredited oc- 
cupations, because the women almost always vote 
them down.” 

Of the capacity of women themselves as pub- 
lie officials no basis of judgment appears, since 
they have aspired to no control other than that 
of the schools, which they have practically 
held for years. Mr. Lewis testifies as follows: 





“Ever since the extension of the franchise, the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction has been 
a woman. This is the office of greatest importance 
ever held in Colorado by our new voters. Be it 
said further to the credit of the successive in- 
cumbents of this responsible sition that theirs 
has been about the only one of Colorado’s adminis- 
trative departments, from chief executive down, the 
conduct of which in the past decade has always been 
above suspicion of rank favoritism, fraud, or graft. 
Since 1894 the office of County Superintendent of 
Schools has been held continuously in a number 
of counties » & women. Their service, generally 
speaking, has en so eminently correct and satis- 
factory that after each election the proportion of 
women has increased, until at present they hold 
this office In thirty-four of the fifty-nine counties.” 


The conclusion of this competent observer 
bears out the assertion of those who rail at the 
non-appearance of the millennium in Colorado 
as an immediate effect of franchise expansion, 
but by rational minds, willing to accept progress 
in lieu of unattainable perfection, the results 
may fairly be considered not only encouraging, 
but, on the whole, satisfactory. For ourselves, 
we do not hesitate to pronounce them distinctly 
confirmatory of our original declaration of faith 
in the efficacy of woman suffrage, especially “ in 
purifying the ballot and establishing and main- 
taining lofty standards as to the qualifications 
required of candidates for public office.” 


The Sagacious Frivolity of Widows 

WE have never been able to understand why 
even the dour Jeremiah should have: regarded 
widowhood as a just cause of reproach. What- 
ever may be their sentiments after the event, 
few women, while their husbands live, really 
wish to lose them, and, barring those who culti- 
vate the habit of nagging or whining to their 
own great enjoyment, practically none can be 
held directly responsible for the demise of her 
partner. It was not uncommon, however, in 
the old days, to consider misfortune itself as 
deserving of censure, and it was in this cruelly 
harsh spirit, we assume, that the prophet spoke. 

We doubt if he would find much cause for 
lamentation if alive and observant to-day. Sure- 
ly no reproach now attaches to widowhood, and 
we question whether, in point of fact, it is any 
longer regarded as an affliction and not, in 
the general run, as a somewhat happy cireum- 
stance. True, the lot of a woman, especially a 
young woman, suddenly deprived of the pres- 
ence of the man whom she has grown accus- 
tomed to see about the house, is still regarded 
as one of peculiar sadness; but it is indeed 
amazing to note the brevity of the time required 
to transform commiseration into congratulation, 
and even envy, on the part of her sisters. The 
primary cause of this attitude lies doubtless 
in the value attached to the acquirement of 
pecuniary independence and personal freedom, 
but unless we have misjudged the controlling 
forces of femininity, a most unlikely supposition, 
the enviousness is directly traceable to a sus- 
picion that men are prone to consider widows 
more attractive than maidens or even married 
women of similar ages. One never hears of a 
sour young widow, and seldom of a gay old 
maid; the former is referred to invariably as 
“ captivating,” the latter usually as “ crabbed,” 
and it is needless to say which a man is asked 
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to come to meet at teas, house-parties, and like 
functions, where the masculine presence is most 
desired and with the greatest difficulty obtained. 

It is an interesting fact, moreover, that the 
discrimination in favor of the widow finds ample 
justification, although it is probably accounted 
for by the difference between what is expected 
of her and of her unwedded sister. No re- 
sponsibility as to attractiveness rests upon the 
shoulders of an unalluring spinster, and, sen- 
sitive to this depressing fact, she soon ceases to 
practise the arts of pleasing and relies for at- 
tention upon cultivated personal satire, which 
quickly palls upon one seeking a more gracious 
form of amusement. The young widow, on the 
other hand, realizing that her shining qualities 
have been duly heralded, is constantly alive to 
the necessity of justifying her reputation for 
vivacity, sweetness of disposition, charm of 
manner, or daring speech, as the case may be, 
and is induced by pride to exert her utmost en- 
deavors to make herself agreeable. In _ this 
she profits from the American man’s chivalry to 
women and fidelity to men, and is aided ma- 
terially by the convention of polite society, which 
accords her a much wider range of topics than 
is permitted to her unfortunate rival, whose 
coquetry must be veiled by seeming innocence 
and becoming modesty. 

Not that demure appearance and coy glances 
lack efficacy: far from it. Even beauty, “all 
powerful as it is,” according to Montaigne, “ has 
not wherewithal to make itself relished without 
the mediation of these little arts”; if spinsters 
had been endowed with a monopoly of such 
weapons the contest would be waged more even- 
ly. Unfortunately for them, if not indeed for 
all of us, these qualities are common to all 
women, and are so susceptible of sedulous culti- 
vation by constant practice that the maiden’s 
shyness of manner is fully counterbalanced by 
the greater adeptness of the widow in the ex- 
ercise of flitting obliquity by eyelashes tinged to 
meet the requirements of harmonious expression. 

Indefinite continuance in the intermediate 
state, which we have seen to be far from un- 
happy. would be contrary to feminine nature 
and distinctly unwise, as tending towards what 
might seem to have the effect of a professional 
condition, such, for example, as_ inevitably 
withers interest in a lady who has buried more 
than two husbands; but in the present state 
of our civilization, in view of the considerations 
herein set forth simply, yet to our mind con- 
clusively, we unhesitatingly advise preliminary 
marriage with one carefully selected with a view 
to his early demise, to be followed by an interim 
of joyous widowhood before definitely and finally 
engaging in matrimony as a permanent vocation 
likely to induce the placidity of rational ex- 
istence. 


Of Sleeping, Dreaming, and Snoring 
CONSIDERING the fact that a person living the 
allotted period passes fully twenty years in bed. 
it is questionable whether sleep engages its 
just proportion of the attention of mankind. 
Attempts to diagnose sleep, so to speak, have 
been singularly futile. Why one person finds 
it easy to drop into normal unconsciousness al- 
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most at will, while another, of apparently simi- 
lar physical condition, strives in vain for repose, 
is a problem that still continues to baffle 
scientific inquiry. That sleep of itself is a boon 
of inestimable value we all know, and yet the 
precise duration producing the greatest benefit 
has not been even approximately determined. 
The Duke of Wellington’s famous prescription 
of six hours for a man, seven for a woman, and 
eight for a fool has just been formally re- 
pudiated by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. <A series of experiments 
upon representatives of the three classes con- 
vinced the learned men that the allowance in 
each case was too small. Further than this, 
however, they conservatively forbore to commit 
themselves. They wou'd not even go on record 
as to the necessity of dividing humankind into 
classes at all. 

Experience seems to indicate that nature de- 
crees a longer period of unconsciousness for the 
young than for the old, gbut it is by no 
means certain that the successful training of 
the will to induce longer periods of recuperative 
repose would not prolong life. An experiment 
of one of the British professors bears directly 
upon this notion. He had prepared several 
arithmetical problems, equally difficult of solu- 
tion. Then he arranged to be awakened after 
having slept half an hour at one time, an hour 
at another, and so on. He found as a result 
that his mental condition was quite as effective 
in application to mathematics after sleep of 
half an hour, as it was after that of several 
hours. But similar experiment, designed to test 
his memory, definitely established the fact that 
power of recollection grew in proportion to the 
duration of mental rest. It may be, therefore, 
that the pathetic loss of memory by old people 
is due to too little sleep. If so, there is no 
doubt that a remedy onal be obtained through 
the exercise of will power in changing the habit. 
The familiar theory that one hour of sleep be- 
fore midnight is more beneficial than twice as 
much after midnight seems* readily confirmed 
in practice, and yet so far as we are informed, 
nobody has taken the trouble to carry this idea 
to its logical conclusion, and regularly retire 
at dusk and rise before dawn. 

There certainly is good reason to suspect that 
our entire general method of living, so far as 
differentiation of waking and sleeping hours is 
concerned, is wrong, but it does not seem as yet 
to have occurred to the learned men to make 
the simple experiments requisite to the acquire- 
ments of exact knowledge. Any one, of course, 
can do it to his own satisfaction, but the in- 
dividual result of an unscientific test would be 
far from conclusive. An effort by one of our 
own societies to determine whether there may 
not be in this simple revolution of hours a 
universal panacea for American nerves would 
seem to be in order. We should not, of course, 
anticipate any immediate effect. whatever the 
result of such experimentation, because human 
nature is obstinate, and long evenings by the 
fireside are notoriously agreeable. One effect, 
generally considered highly desirable, we sus- 
pect would be certain. Almost surely such 
sleep would be less dreamful, and, consequently, 
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according to both the learned men and experi- 
ence, more restful physically and more recupera- 
tive mentally. But here again practice would 
encounter the serious obstacle of disinclination. 
Dreaming either by day or by night is one of 
the greatest of luxuries. It is not, of course, 
a physical necessity, since we all know many 
persons who never, dream at all, and yet con- 
tinue to be exasperatingly healthful. But ob- 
servation teaches us that such persons invariably 
are most uninteresting. They may and often do 
possess in a notable degree sweetness of disposi- 
tion, but they are so devoid of imagination as to 
be out of touch with the fantasies of existence. 

We should, therefore, strongly encourage the 
cultivation of the habit of dreaming; not, how- 
ever, to the limit of demanding expression 
through snoring, which to us has ever seemed 
a reprehensible practice and a just cause for 
divorce. Excuse upon the ground of unprevent- 
ability is absurd. If snoring were merely an 
obnoxious utteraneg of unconscious emotions, it 
might be wofully ‘endured, but in fact it is a 
purely physical manifestation of the effect of 
excessive indulgence in food and drink, or of 
ignorance of good form in recumbency. We may 
conclude generally that “early to bed, early to 
rise,” continues to produce the beneficial effects 
accorded by tradition to the habit, and that less 
turning of night into day would add materially 
to the sum of human happiness. 


Day Dreams are the Better 

Or the two we prefer dreams by day; they are 
under surer control than those by night, are al- 
most invariably more agreeable, yield finally to 
an awakening far less rude, and are, in conse- 
quence, infinitely more restful and_ beneficial. 
Not that even in the profoundesi sleep, when, 
according to the scientists, there is total lapse 
of mentation, guidance is wholly unattainable; 
both theory and practice testify to the contrary, 
although no way has yet been found of tracing 
the cause from the effect. Why, for example, 
does speaking in a*low, monotonous tone close to 
the ear of a sleeper induce him to dream of ship- 
wrecks, drowning, and the like? Is there a tone 
in the voice analogous to and sympathetic with 
the unceasing moaning of the waves of the sea? 
or, is the mere general relationship existing be- 
tween various phases of melancholy responsible? 
Science as yet offers no solution bevond the curi- 
ous suggestion that practically all dreams are 
attributable to the effect of external sounds upon 
the brain. Pierre Eyquem attached so much im- 
portance to this theory that he made a prac- 
tical application of it in the development of his 
dull-witted son’s genius. For an hour each morn- 
ing before the boy’s awakening, he played soft 
musie in the adjoining room. What part this 
performed in the making of that marvellous 
mind cannot, of course, be determined, but there 
seems to be substantial reason for the belief that 
some effects resulted, even thouzh, assuredly, the 
tranquillity one would naturally anticipate was 
not one of them. 

The creator of Peter Ibbetson tacitly admitted 
the predominant effect of sound, but was so 
thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of combined 
mental and physical condition that he set down 


with audacious precision a primary rule to this 
effe “You must always sleep on your back, 
with jour arms above your head, your hands 
clasped under it, and your feet crossed, the right 
one over the left, unless you are left-handed; and 
you must never for a moment cease thinking of 
where you want to be in your dream till you are 


asleep and get there, and you must never forget 


in your dream where and what you are when 
awake. You must join the dream on to reality.” 
This method is easy, and may have served well 
the Duchess in her vividly imaginative flights 
through prison walls and miles of space, but 
alas! there is a nervous defect in the modern 
temperament which renders the process worse 
than unavailing.. 

We return, then, to the initial assertion of the 
superior advantages of dreams by day arising 
chiefly from the greater ease with which they 
may be regulated. And surely no greater boon 
has been conferred upon humankind. Take out 
ef life those blissful drowsing moments when 
the youthful orator has foreseen himself hold- 
ing a multitude in the hollow of his hand, moy- 
ing them to laughter or tears at will, or even 
by the sheer power of his eloquence compelling 
a jury to free the confessed murderer; y 
the country girl, trudging her way to school, of 
the vision of an entire court, including both of 
their gracious Majesties, bowing before her love- 
liness; bar even the wretched player of golf 
from conjuring before the eye of his mind a 
perfect game, stroke by stroke, made with such 
grace, power, and precision as to be regarded 
by a thousand onlookers as truly marvellous: 
rob a statesman of his mental picture of count- 
less generations reverently holding his memory 
as that of the greatest of the great, steal from 
the composer the anticipation of slipping shyly 
from his high chair while the great house re- 
sounds with fitting applause of the most impel- 
ling opera ever written, take from the gir! in 
the choir the weekly vision between hymns of 
the ultimate triumph of voice and beauty; and 
what is left but husks of life? To actual achieve- 
ment, and to even dreary realism, their due; 
but not less appropriate to the reverie of life 
than to the sleep of death is the exclamation of 
the poet, 

“What dreams may come” — 


Good Women a Majority 

“All women must be enfranchised or none, and 
the prospect is not alluring.”—The New York 
Times. 

Are there more bad women than good women 
in the United States? We may safely assume 
that such is not the contention of this dis- 
tinguished journal. The “unalluring prospect,” 
more explicitly stated, would be found to rest 
upon the familiar assumption that bad women 
will vote and good women will not vote, and that, 
therefore, the net effect must be injurious. There 
lies before us a report of the results of an in- 
quiry into this phase of the subject in the four 
suffrage States. Direct questions were addressed 
to the judges of the Supreme Courts and presi- 
dents of universities and colleges, and the 
summaries presented herewith rest upon the 
answers received: 
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women do not have full 
they have voted in municipal 
elections since 1887 and in school elections ever 
since Kansas has been a State. So their forty- 
five years of experience is valuable. The votes of 
immoral women have not appreciably influenced 
elections in that State. Abandoned women do not 
care to vote, or register, or come in contact with 
good women at the polls. Consequently, they rarely 
register if left alone. 
“There have been men, however, who attempted 
to make use of their ballots. In the early years 
of municipal woman suffrage in Kansas a candidate 
in a place of 8000 population fancied that he could 
make his election sure by the support of the im- 
moral women of the city, and he did secure it. 
He promised them protection and certain immuni- 
ties, and won them to his support. As soon as 
the respectable women of the city heard of it, 
they organized to defeat him, and it was not at 
all hard to do. That class of women have cut no 
figure in Kansas elections since that experience. 
“In Leavenworth, a candidate for Mayor once 
had the hardihood to flaunt immoral women in a 
yrocession of carriages going to the polls, expect- 
ng thus to disgust decent women with the ex- 
ercise, and so induce them to remain away from 
the polls. But these only came out the more and 
taught candidates that the votes of immoral wom- 
en would drive support from those who sought 
success at the hands of the degraded class of 
women voters. Candidates are now extremely 
anxious to keep that sort of support out of sight, 
but it cannot be done because these women must 
register, and close watch is kept on the registra- 
tion. It is very soon known if immoral women are 
preparing to vote in any considerable numbers.” 
Utah.—" In the larger centres of a in 
Utah immoral women have been made use of by 
the saloon element to try to influence the elections, 


Kansas.—™ Although 
suffrage in Kansas, 


but without any appreciable effect.” 
Idaho." A good many immoral women vote, 
probably a majority, and their votes are cast for 


which is 
the system 
has such a 
that the effect of 
men and immoral 
of both are bad. 
raise the average 


that 
but 
vote 


evil if an opportunity be afforded ; 
under which they are enabled to 
beneficial influence upon politics 
their ballots is lost. Immoral 
women both vote, and the votes 
But the votes of moral women 
of character represented by the 
ballots cast. There are so many more good women 
than good men that the system is highly advan- 
tageous, notwithstanding the fact that immoral 
women cast ballots for bad candidates. A far 
greater proportion of good women than of good 
men can be relied upon to vote for the right on 
questions involving moral principles. In the flood 
of good ballots which this gives, the bad ones are 
submerged.” 

W yoming.—"* The 
in a letter, says that 


of State, 
ninety per cent. of the wom- 
en of Wyoming vote, and ex-Governor Warren, 
of Wyoming, adds: ‘Our women nearly all vote; 
and since, in Wyoming as elsewhere, the majority 
of women are good and not bad, the results are 
good and not evil.’ ” 


Wyoming Secretary 


Several years ago a statement was published 
that the women of Colorado voted in large num- 
bers, and that their vote was “ noticeably more 
conscientious than that of men.” It was signed 
by the Governor, Governor-elect, the two ex- 
Governors of Colorado, by the Chief Justice, and 
all the judges of the Supreme Court, the Denver 
District Court, and the Court of Appeals; by 
the president of the State University, the presi- 
dent of the Colorado College, the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the Attorney- 
General, and all the Colorado Senators and 
Representatives in Congress, the Mayor of Den- 
ver, and a large number of prominent citizens, in- 
cluding eminent clergymen of different denomi- 
nations. The results of the past two years we 
summarized on page 194. There remains to 
be added the testimony of Judge Lindsay of the 
famous Juvenile Court, who says: 
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“Woman suffrage in Colorado for over ten years 
has more than demonstrated its justice. No one 
would dare to propose its repeal; and, if left to 
the men of the State, any proposition to revoke 
the right bestowed upon women would be over- 
whelmingly defeated. 

“Many good laws have been obtained in Colo- 
rado which would not have been secured but for 
the power and influence of women, 

“At some of the elections in Denver frauds have 
been committed. Ninety-nine per cent. of these 
frauds were committed by men, without any con- 
nivance or assistance, direct or indirect, from wom- 
en; but because one per cent. were committed 
by women, there are ignorant or careless-minded 
people in other States who actually argue that this 
s the reason tor denying women the right to vote. 
If it were a just reason for denying suffrage to 
women, it would be ten times greater reason for 
denying it to men. 

‘People have no right to judge woman suffrage 
in Colorado by the election frauds in a few pre- 
cincts, unless it would be to show why suffrage 
should be denied to men and restricted to women. 
As a matter of fact, the only blow for decency 
that counted in the last of a series of bad elections 
in Denver, was delivered by women voters; and the 
very important good that came out of an other- 
wise questionable election was the result of woman 
suffrage. The evil results of that election were in 
spite of woman suffrage: not because of it, but be- 
cause of male suffrage; for had there been no men 
who voted at that election, and if the matter had 
been left entirely to women, not a corruptionist 
would have been elected.” 


Such we believe to be the facts. The reasons 
why prostitutes dislike to go to the polls in the 
broad light of day are sufficiently obvious; the 
last remaining pang of shame springs from con- 
tact with or proximity to chastity; it is, there- 
fore, avoided at the polls as everywhere else. 
We now regard the carelessly repeated rumor of 
“failure of woman suffrage in Colorado” as re- 
futed with sufficient authority to leave no room 
for doubt in any fair mind. 

The fact that it is “in spite of, not because 
of,” women voting that all results are not sat- 
isfactory is fully emphasized by Justice Lind- 
say’s further statement that an effort to with- 
draw the franchise would be overwhelmingly de- 
feated by men’s votes alone. Is not this invari- 
ably the case? Has the privilege of voting, once 
bestowed upon women, ever beerf revoked ? 


Save the Children and the Nation 

“One million seven hundred thousand children, 
practically uneducated, are toiling over here, and 
growing up, darkened, massed, and dangerous, into 
the American future.” 

Sucn is the summary of one phase of present 
industrial and social conditions in this country 
set down in his latest book by that friendly, yet 
perspicacious and feerless, student and _ fore- 
caster, Mr. H. G. Wells. It is, we fear, a fact 
as terrifying as the indictment is terrible. If 
the evil were segregated, demand might be made 
upon local pride and communal sentiment with 
reasonable expectation of responsive remedy: but, 
sad to say, this is not the case. In Massa- 
chusetts—“ thre she is; behold her!”—are “ lit- 
tle naked boys packing cloth into bleaching-vats 
in a bath of chemicals that bleaches their little 
bodies like the bodies of lepers”; in the South, 
there are “six times as many children at work 
as there were twenty years ago, and each year 
more little ones are brought in from the fields 
and hills to live in the degrading atmosphere 
of the mill towns”; in Pennsylvania, “ children 
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of ten and eleven stoop over the chute, and pick 
out slate and other impurities from the coal, as 
it passes them, for ten or eleven bours a day”; 
in Illinois, they stand “ankle-deep in blood, 
cleaning intestines and trimming meat”; alto- 
gether, the children between the ages of five and 
fourteen forced to toil in factories, mines, and 
slaughter-houses comprise nearly one-sixth of 
our entire population. Surely no cause of won- 
der or criticism can be found in the fact that our 
conservative critic finds himself impelled by 
duty “to note this as affecting the future; these 
working children cannot be learning to read— 
though they will presently be having votes; they 
cannot grow up fit to bear arms, to be, in any 
sense but a vile, computing sweater’s sense, 
men; so miserably they will avenge them- 
selves by supplying the stuff for vice, for crime, 
for yet more criminal and political manipula- 
tions.” 

To gaze upon such a picture is not pleasant, 
but is it not well that we be compelled by foreign 
judgment to behold it, that we may seek the 
remedy? Where, then, is the remedy to be found? 
Recently, in a speech made to a Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Indiana, one of the few 
men in public life whose aims are creative, or at 
the least remedial, declared his faith in the ef- 
ficacy of a method which he was about to pro- 
pose. In response to an inquiry respecting it, 
he writes to us as follows: 


“It is necessary to have a national law on this 
subject. It has become clear that it is quite out 
of the question to expect any effective cure of this 
evil from the States. Of course, we cannot pass 
any valid law prohibiting child labor in factories 
and mines—that is the province of the States. 
But we have undoubted constitutional power to 
pass a law providing that carriers of interstate 
commerce shall not transport or accept for trans- 
portation the products of factories and mines em- 
ploying children under the age of fourteen years; 
that the interstate carrier shall require of the 
factory or mine owner an affidavit, in form pre- 
scribed by the Department of Commerce and Labor. 
that such factory or mine does not émploy child 
labor, such affidavit to be filed every six months, 
ete., etc. 

“Of course, this would not reach goods sent 
through jobbers and would not entirely correct the 
evil, but it will largely do so. It will affect most 

I should say four-fifths—of the great factories 
and mines that are engaged in this indefensible 
ractice. Above all else. it is a beginning: also, it 
s the only way by which we can reach this evil 
by a national statute.” 


The Senator to whom we refer—Mr. Beveridge 
of Indiana—adds that he will introduce a bill to 
this effect immediately upon the reconvening of 
the Congress; and for that measure he asks 
in advance the support of public journals and 
good citizens. For ourselves, we confess to a 
distinct dislike of the method proposed, as savor- 
ing of the hateful new general policy of cir- 
eumventing fundamental restrictions, and exercis- 
ing concentrated authority in undisguised dis- 
regard of the spirit of the Constitution; but if. 
in fact, no other than this evasive way should 
be found, and the question should resolve itself, 
from necessity, into a plain choice between the 
moral, mental. and physical stultification of 
millions of children and a theory of government, 
all other considerations would weigh as a feather 
against the demands of common humanity. 
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The Old-time Home 

Ir was a beautiful thing—a home in the olden 
days we can just remember. A place where 
order and peace reigned; a little space shut off 
from shadows and illusions; a place where all 
the bed-linen was scented with dried lavender 
sewed up in tiny silk bags, and where the cook- 
ing was impeccable. It was not a bad profession 
either, that of being housewife and housemother; 
arduous and full of minute cares and day-long 
claims it was, and yet there are few joys greater 
than that of building a peaceful refuge for one 
man and growing-ground for his children. Nor 
was it necessarily so narrowing a vocation as 
the present generation is apt to think. It takes 
wide reading, much thinking, definitely impelled 
activities to make ideal the surroundings of a 
child. We were recently approached on the sub- 
ject of a new Socialistic colony, where all the 
families are to eat together, where all the chil- 
dren are to be handed over to trained caretakers, 
to be fed, taught, disciplined, and watched over, 
day and night. “And what is the mother to 
do?” we asked. “She will be free for her chosen 
duties, public or private, whatever they be.” 
But we had chanced to overhear a boy say that 
day to his mother, “There is one thing we 
oughtn’t to miss ever, and that’s an hour or two 
alone together every day!” And we wondered 
what self-chosen duties that mother would pre- 
fer to that daily hour or two alone, bespoken by 
a twelve-year-old son. 


Let Those Who Wed Put Asunder 

We must regard the President’s declaration 
that “ the whole question of marriage and divorce 
should be relegated to the authority of the Na- 
tional Congress,” not as a definitive official 
recommendation, but as a mere expression of 
personal opinion. Being “aware of the dif- 
ficulty ” of enacting a constitutional amendment, 
however generally desired, he must recognize 
that in this case the difficulty amounts to virtual 
impossibility. Theoretically, each State is sat- 
isfied with its laws relating to divorce as they 
now stand; and, practically, despite appreciation 
of the evils resulting from diversity of regu- 
lations, probably not one-fourth, and surely not 
the requisite three-fourths, of the States could 
be induced to relinquish authority to the Federal 
Congress. It is inconceivable, for example, that 
South Carolina, which prohibits divorcement en- 
tirely, or New York, which concedes but the 
one cause, infidelity, would blindly expunge the 
existing «statutes in favor of others to be made 
by representatives of sister States holding quite 
different views. Nor, on the other hand, can 
we suppose that South Dakota would readily 
submit to the dictation of South Carolina or 
New York. It is idle, therefore, to discourse 
upon either the probable advantages or disad- 
vantages of national legislation, and far more to 
the point to seek a remedy that may be prac- 
ticable, even if only partial. One sensible sug- 
gestion has been made to the effect that the real 
need “is not a general law providing what shall 
be the causes for an absolute divorce in all parts 
of the country, but the adoption by the several 
States of a general rule which shal! prohibit the 
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courts of the State from granting any divorce 
except in cases where the defendant is an actual 
resident of the State, or has been served with 
process within the territorial limits of the 
State.” We are disposed to think that a simpler 
and more efficacious method would be the adop- 
tion of a general rule prescribing that only the 
State by whose authority two persons are wed 
shall thereafter put them asunder. The divorce- 
ment of a couple then by any State other than 
that wherein they were married would not be 
recognized in commonwealths subscribing to the 
tule, so that in practical effect an attempt on 
the part of one, two, or half a dozen small States 
to maintain the present advantages of a Gretna 
Green would be futile. 


Of Obstinacy in Conversation 

WE seem to perceive, especially among women, 
a growing disposition to regard intellectual ob- 
stinacy as a valuable adjunct of conversation 
and to exercise it accordingly. The method is 
simple. One merely makes a practice of em- 
phatically denying the assertion or deduction of 
any other, thereby enforcing immediate elucida- 
tion, of whose necessity there has been no an- 
ticipation and for which preparation is nat- 
urally lacking. It is a convenient and, if un- 
expected, an effective way of shifting the burden 
of proof in such a manner as to profit shrewd- 
ness at the expense of wisdom. The resultant 
irritation, familiar to all who have and express 
opinions of their own, we frankly admit not 
only to have felt ourselves but to have noted 


with inward glee in others. This fact alone 
sufficing to stamp the process as being un- 
worthy as it is obviously unintellectual, the 


tendency, if our premise be correct, merits con- 
sideration. 

Judgments respecting the value of mere dis- 
putation or, as we prefer to term it, mental ob- 
stinacy, differ widely. Plato entirely prohibited 
the exercise to “weak” or “ ill-descended” 
minds, and Montaigne—after dec'aring that 
“we only learn to dispute that we may con- 
tradict; and every one contradicting and being 
contradicted, it falls out that the fruit of dis- 
putation is to lose and nullify truth ”’—tacitly 
assents when he demands, “To what end do you 
go about to inquire of him who knows nothing 
to purpose?” This, however, savors not only 
of rare petulance, but even of the sly incon- 
sistency of Mark Twain’s recent dictum in The 
North American Review that he admires criti- 
cism—if it is his way; because in no other place 
did the great French philosopher waver from 
his positive declaration that “contradictions do 
neither offend nor alter, but only rouse and ex- 
ercise me.” Recognizing a presumptive truth in 


the elder Cato’s observation that “the wise 
may learn more from the fools than the fools 
from the wise,” he professes to admire “ stout 


expressions amongst gallant men,” irrespective 
of the merit of the utterances or the intellectual 
quality of those speaking; he values only “ the 
friendship that flatters itself in the sharpness and 
vigor of its communication, as love, in biting 
and scratching; it is not vigorous and generous 
enough if it be not quarrelsome, if civilized and 
artificial, if it treads nicely and fears a shock.” 
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Such are the brave words of the great man, 
but, alas! they ring as untrue as his accounts 
of amours, which lived only in his imagination, 
and are completely confuted by his subsequent 
naive assertion: “ When any one contradicts me, 
he raises my attention, not my anger; I advance 
towards him that controverts me, as to one that 
instructs me; the cause of truth ought to be 
the common cause of both; what will he an- 
ewer?” Sincerity flies: out. of the window; 
policy enters the door. Less qualified yielding 


to the detestable Socratic method of setting 
traps for the unwary could not be imagined. 
Even our own canny Franklin was more in- 


genuous when, gleefully recounting his discov- 
ery of the art in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, he 
wrote: 


“I was charmed with it, adopted it, dropt my 
abrupt contradiction and positive argumentation, 
and put on the humble inquirer and doubter. And 
being then, from reading Shaftesbury and Collius, 
become a real doubter fn many points of our re- 
ligious doctrine, I found this method safest for 
myself and very embarrassing to those against 
whom I used it. Therefore, I took a delight in it, 
practised it continually, and grew very artful and 
expert in drawing people, even of superior knowl- 
edge, into concessions, the consequences of which 
they did not foresee, entangling them in difficulties 
out of which they could not extricate themselves, 
and so obtaining victories that neither myself nor 
my cause always deserved. 


“TI continued this method some few years, but 


gradually left it, retaining only the habit of éx- 
pressing myself in terms of modest diffidence; never 
using, when I advanced anything that may pos- 


sibly be disputed, the words ‘ certainly,’ ‘ undoubted- 
ly, or any others that give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion: but rather say, I ‘conceive’ or ‘ ap- 
prehend’ a thing to be so and so; ‘it appears to 
me,’ or ‘I should think’ it so and so, for such and 
such reasons; or I ‘imagine’ it to be so; or it is 


so, ‘if IT am not mistaken.’ 
has been of great ad- 


“This habit, I believe, 
vantage to me when I have had occasion to in- 


culeate my opinions and persuade men into meas- 
ures that I have been from time to time engaged in 
promoting.” 

The cross-questioning of Socrates, the silly 
pretence of Montaigne, and the crafty caution of 
Franklin, as combined in the method of those 
who display what we have termed obstinacy in 
their conversation, suffice to try the patience of 
a saint; and yet we cannot deny that the ex- 
treme contrary is equally tinworthy and ob- 
noxious. We are driven, therefore, to inquire 
whether there may not be a complete divergence 
from both which would have the seeming of a 
happy medium? If, for example, one be neither 
hatefully disputatious for effect nor hypocritic- 
ally humble from policy, but frank, natural, and 
wholly honest in both word and mind, is there 
not a reasonable probability that the impression 
made upon others would be as agreeable as they 
have a right to expect? 


The Value of a Little Knowledge 

We know a man who has great interest in and 
little knowledge of things scientific. Fortu- 
nately well-to-do and free from the necessity 
of constant endeavor, he is able to acquire such 
information respecting modern developments as 
he can comprehend, and to make various and 
devious experiments of a nature which would be 
regarded generally as impracticable and wasteful. 
Such an one could not but be greatly stirred by 
the discovery of the mysterious force known as 
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radioactivity. Forthwith he sought and ob- 
tained all existing data, few though they proved 
to be, respecting the qualities and adaptability 
of this incomprehensible energy. For a long 
time mystified and beginning to despair, he was 
greatly cheered by the news from Austria that 
the learned scientists of the Continent, in con- 
ference assembled, had discovered that the light 
of the sun was radioactive, and that water sur- 
faces exposed to the sun’s rays became charged 
with this mysterious force; therefore, he rea- 
soned, there must be a material value and pe- 
culiar remedial and strengthening qualities in 
water surfaces. 

How to demonstrate his theory was most per- 
plexing, but he finally hit upon a plan. Through 
his woodland and meadows-ran a brook. Pres- 
ently he built a dam at such a point as to create 
a sheet of water of considerable size, upon which 
the sun’s rays fell as constantly as the perpetual 
whirling of the earth permitted. Over the dam 
naturally and necessarily there dripped a steady 
stream of water from the very surface which he 
suspected to be surcharged with radioactivity. 
It happened that, being an American, the builder 
had a wife who had many nerves, one child who 
had what is often referred to as an everlasting 
cold, another afflicted with weakness of the spine, 
and a third who had indulged his tastes so lav- 
ishly that he had seriously impaired the opera- 
tion of his digestive organs. He himself suffered 
from no complaint except chronic laziness, but 
he could not ignore the fact that even this minor 
and unreprehensible complaint had been noted 
at intervals, and, indeed, somewhat freely com- 
mented upon, by members of his family group, 
more especially perhaps by the ubiquitous and, of 
course, inestimable sister-in-law. The excellent 
purposes which he had conceived as a _ conse- 
quence of his theory he carefully refrained from 
announcing. When the dam was completed and 
all was in readiness for the actual test, having 
full knowledge of the inherent curiosity of human 
and especially feminine nature, he arose one 
morning an hour or two after the sun had made 
its appearance and beaten upon the surface 
waters of the pond, and proceeded stealthily to 
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a platform which he had constructed furtively 
beneath the dam. There he revelled in the fall- 
ing water with great glee, knowing full well that 
his action would be observed and surely imitated 
by those constantly tormented by the suspicion 
that he, or somebody else, might obtain some 
benefit or enjoyment of which they were bale- 
fully deprived. Cannily, as morning after morn- 
ing he repeated the operation, he smilingly but 
firmly resisted all attempts to draw from him 
information respecting the effect of his experi- 
ment, but his anticipations were in due course 
of time fully realized. One by one the members 
of the family group fell under the spell; and, 
after the first somewhat terrifying experience, 
all yielded to the fascination of the buffeting 
of their bodies by surface waters presuma- 
bly charged with radioactivity. And, curiously 
enough, it came to pass that nerves passed out 
of the real head of the family, leaving a sweet- 
ness of disposition notable theretofore by its 
absence, the perpetual cold of the second in 
authority disappeared, the weak spine became 
strong from what the emavepien family 
physician, knowing nothing of radioactivity, de- 
clared to be water massage, and the collegian 
recovered so completely from his indigestion that 
he was enabled to resume his position in the 
crew. Even the altogether admirable sister-in- 
law, who had begun to view with apprehension 


the multiplication of weighing-maghines, suc- 
cumbed to the hardening- process of radio- 


activity bountifully applied, and with the firm 
determination characteristic of American ladies 
thus disposed, persisted with suflicient success to 
justify hope in an effort to attain slenderness. 

Thereupon the impracticable theorist rejoiced 
greatly, until, to his horror, he awoke to the fact 
that his own tendency to indolence was slowly 
but surely being dissipated. Nevertheless, he 
chuckles gleefully over his unbetrayed discovery 
of a universal cure, and never misses an oppor- 
tunity to make a test upon an unsuspecting ail- 
ing friend. He declares upon his honor that his 
experiment has proved successful in every in- 
stance. And, oddly enough, he is, although im- 
practicable, a truthful man. 
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Coffee Tremors 


One of the sources of nervous tremors that annoy so many 
persons may be found in the use of coffee as a beverage. 


A well-known medical authority says: “It would be no easy 
task for me to indicate all the maladies that, under the names of 
debility, nervous affections, tremors and chronic disease, prevail 
among the coffee-drinking set, enervating humanity and causing 
degeneration of mind and body.” 


How many Business Men know what it is to feel cold, cheerless 
and apathetic on “going down to business,” and how many appre- 
ciate the fact that the bad heart and worse nerves are, in most cases, 
caused by coffee or its contained alkaloid—caffeine? 


Men of clear brains—men who are wide awake, alert, energetic— 
are sought to fill the best positions and put in line for promotion. 


The man who snows he must depend upon a clear brain to get 
up in the world is far better off without coffee—because it contains 
a treacherous, nerve-racking drug. 


There is a certain practicable way to get rid of the bad effects of, 
and the craving for, coffee; that is to quit short off and drink 
well-made 


Postum Food Coffee 


This contains no poisonous drugs—is made from whole wheat, 
including the outer coat, which contains the valuable Phosphate 
of Potash that combines in the blood with albumen to rebuild the 
nerve cells. 


Postum (when boiled properly—see directions on pkg.) has a 
delicious flavor and coffee snap of its own, and is emphatically 
wholesome. 


It works both ways when you quit coffee and take on Postum: 
The old nervous tremors, headaches, indigestion, etc., disappear 
with the coffee, and Postum builds up new energy, so that life is a 
joy and work an appreciation ! 


* THERE’S A REASON.” 


Postum CEREAL Co., Ltp., BATTLE CREEK, Micn., U. S. A, 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed, 


stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


CALISTA.—Sik-handed euchre is played in the 
following way: All the cards below seven are re- 
moved from the pack, and there is a joker, so that 
after the hands are dealt three cards remain over, 
which are called the widow. There are three 
partners on each side, and each one bids for the 
trump. The player who makes the highest bid 
has the privilege of looking at the widow and 
selecting as many cards as he chooses from it, dis- 
earding the same number from his own hand. He 
must, of course, declare the suit before he looks at 
the widow. If any one wishes to play the hand 
alone he may take the best cards from his partners, 
and if he is successful he scores ten. The game is 
played as ordinary euchre otherwise. 

Cameriper.—I will give you a menu which is pot 
too elaborate or expensive. Decorate the table 
prettily with flowers arranged in a vase in the mid- 
die and smal! vases at the corners; candles burn- 
ing under shades and little dishes of candy. Have 
place-cards at the places, and have cards played 
after the dinner as you suggest. As a first course 
serve caviar. This you can get canned. Cut round 
pieces of toast. Spread the caviar on them, and garnish 
with a little of the hard-boiled yolk of egg sprinkled 
over the caviar, and some lemon juice. Have a 
cream of corn soup with whipped cream; croquettes 
made of canned salmon with sauce tartare, and 
cucumbers with French dressing; roast beef with 
mashed potatoes; French pease and currant jelly; 
a ring of tomato jelly with the inside filled with 
chopped celery and nuts with mayonnaise dressing; 
toasted crackers and cheese; a frozen rice pudding 
with a fruit sauce; fruit and candy and coffee and 
what wines you wish. This is a nice and novel 
menu and easy to prepare. 

Ber.—If a widow is in the habit of using her 
late husband's name it is quite correct for her to 


use it in sending out invitations to her daughter's 
wedding. 
Mr. H. W. F.—No, it is not obligatory for the 


bridegroom to pay his ushers’ expenses to and from 
the place where the wedding will be. If it can 
be arranged that they shall stay with friends and 
have no expenses, so much the better; but the groom 
does not always pay for their board if they go to 
a hotel. The groom usually gives a dinner for his 
ushers before the wedding, and he gives them and 
the best man some little souvenir of the occasion 

a scarf-pin, usually. The bride gives her brides- 
maids and maid of honor some present, too, as a 
souvenir of the wedding. 

Miss N. M.—The girl's mother should certainly 
invite the young men to the house party. She 
should write informal notes, wording them as: 

My pEAR Mr. Whuire,—It will give me and my 
daughter Ella great pleasure if you will come to 
us for Sunday, January the sixth. I enclose a time- 
table, and we will meet the train which leaves New 
York on Saturday at twelve-twenty, arriving here, 
etc. Hoping that you can come to us, 

I am very truly yours, 


You should arrange a programme of amusement 
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for the guests. Have a card-party one evening, an 
informal candy-pull the next, etc. Arrange for 
walks and drives—a skating-party for one day might 


be possible and a long sleigh ride. During the 
mornings walk or play games. It is better, in 
entertaining, to have everything planned before- 
hand. 


MariA.—A charming holiday party was given last 
year by a clever woman living near New York. 
When the guests arrived they found at the door 
two little nephews of the hostess, dressed in white, 
with holly boutonni@res. Just inside was a small 
niece sitting in a holly-trimmed sleigh, and handing 
out score-cards to the guests. These score-cards 
were in star shape. There were several tables. At 
the first and second tables questions were asked as 
follows. 


1. Who made the Christmas tree popular in Eng- 


land and America? What plant is sacred to the 
Christmas-tide? Who is the patron saint of the 
day? Name the Christmas city. 2. What im- 


mortal lines are suggested by the following articles: 
mouse (“Twas the night before Xmas"); plum 
("Jack Horner”); beer (“ Apple pie and ‘simmon 
beer”): and one other? 3. Lists of things and 
ideas connected with Christmas to be written. 4. 

lighted candles—see 


A small Christmas tree with 
out most with one blow. 5. Draw 


who can blow 
pictures of Santa Claus. 6. Finish following lines: 
“While shepherds,” etc. 


“Oh, little town,” ete. 
‘There’s a song,” etc. “God rest you,” etc. 7. 
on branch of holly or 


Guess number of berries 
mistletoe. 8. Nonsense rhymes to be written on 
subject of Christmas. 

The color scheme was red and green everywhere, 
with red wax candles for lighting. 

The prizes were copies of The First Christmas, 
by Lew Wallace; The Story of the Other Wise 
Man, by Henry van Dyke; a mistletoe hatpin; a 
holly pin; and a toy sleigh full of candies for ‘the 
consolation. 

The menu consisted of salad, sandwiches, 
salted nuts; and for a sweet, balls 
cream rolled in grated cocoanut and 
frosted cakes. On top of each 
a tiny spray of holly. 

RRooK.LynNitre.—As the fifteenth anniversary is the 
erystal wedding, you should give glass favors. The 
favors most in vogue this year for such an occasion 
are fascinating little glass baskets which are charm- 
ing for holding flowers, fruit, candy, or anything 
of the kind. These small glass baskets are sold at 
any of the large department shops, and cost from 
forty cents upward, according to the size and work. 


olives, 
of white ice- 
little white- 
ice-cream ball was 


If you wish to make a distinction between the 
guests give the ladies the glass baskets, and the 
gentlemen little glass boxes or beer-glasses or any 


kind of glass favor. If you cannot get the baskets 
give the ladies small glass vases filled with flowers. 
For refreshments I would advise one hot dish, like 
creamed chicken or scalloped oysters or lobster, in 
some form, with salad and sandwiches and olives, 
and for the second course ices and cake, and coffee 
last in after-dinner cups. This will be quite enough. 
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Spring ng Suits 
TO ORDER $6 to $25 


Our Spring Style Book is Ready 


The handsomest catalogue we have ever issued. 


It illustrates everything new in fashionable Suits, 
Skirts, Jackets and Rain Coats. Over 100 styles, 
and every one in strict accordance with the very 
latest New York fashions. 

When compared with the ready-made kind, the 
superiority of our made-to-order garments, in style, 
fit and workmanship, is at once apparent. 

The beautiful materials from which we make our 
garments include all the very latest fabrics and the 
| newest shades. Over 400 materials from which to 
| select. 

No matter what style, material or color you want, 
| you will be sure to find it in our enormous assortment. 











Style Book and Samples Free 
Prices Lower Than Ever Before 


With our Style Book and Samples of materials, we 
will send you our improved measurement directions, 
|| which will insure your measurements being accu- 
| rately taken by any one in your own home. 

All we require are a few simple measurements and 
your choice of style and material. We will start to 
make your garment the day your order reaches us, 
and in one week we will ship it to you, expressage 
prepaid. 


No Dressmaking Worries—No Risk 


If anything we make for you does not fit or is not 
entirely satisfactory, return it and we will promptly 
refund your money. 


OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES : 
TAILORED SUITS... . . $7.50 to $25 


Over 50 of the latest New York styles. 
Jackets lined with satin or silk. 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS . . . $6.00 to $20 
Made of your choice of over 200 light-weight Spring fabrics 
SILK SUITS ... . . . $9.75 to $25 
Handsome costumes for dressy occasions. 


JUMPER SUITS .. . . . $6.00 to $20 


In most attractive styles and materials. 


SKIRTS . . «© «© « «© « « $8.56 te $18 


New and graceful styles 


SPRING JACKETS . . . . $5.00 to $20 


Jaunty models for cool weather 


RAIN COATS ... . . . $8.75 to $20 


Suitable for clear or wet weather. 


These garments are not ready-made, but are 
made to your measure. 
We prepay expresscharges on these garments toany part of the U.S.,which meansa big saving to you. 


Write to-day for Catalogue No. 38 and samples of materials from which to select. They will be sent FREE by return 
mail to any part of the United States. If possible, mention the colors you prefer, as this will enable us to send you a full assort- 
ment of just the samples you wish. Be sure to ask for Catalogue No. 38 and the new Spring samples. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 West 24th Street, New York City 


THE LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 














































Mail Orders Only No a or Branches Established 18 Years 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Denver.—A pretty entertainment given last win- 
ter by an original hostess was called by her an 
Ice Carnival. I do not know whether the plan was 
her own or borrowed, but she certainly arranged 
the whole thing delightfully. The rooms were 
decorated with evergreen boughs on which hung 
snow made of thin layers of cotton batting wet 


and sprinkled with powdered mica to make it glisten. 
Glass icicles had been bought and hung here and 
there, and large and smal! glass beads to give the 
effect of frozen drops of water. The main feature 
of the evening's entertainment was a guessing con- 
test, each guest being given a decorated card bear- 
ing the following list of questions, with blanks for 
filling in the answers. I give the answers to help 
you in case you want to follow the idea: 

1. An ice that the world would be better without 





(in four letters) ?—Vice. 2. An ice that is easier 
to give than take (six letters)?—Advice. 3. An 
ice that lures (six letters) ?—Fntice. 4. An ise we 
all hope to enter (eight letters) ?—Paradise. 5. 


An ice much mentioned in Scripture (nine letters) ? 
—Sacrijice. 6. An ice that occurs three times (six 
letters) ?—Thrice. 7. An ice that is cut (five let- 
ters) ?—Slice. 8. An ice that repeats itself (five 
letters) ?—Twice. 9. An ice that gives a piquant 
flavor (five letters) ?—Spice. 10. An ice seen at 
weddings (four letters) ?—Rice. 11. An ice fixed 
by the merchant (five letters) ?—Price. 12. An ice 
that is dainty (four letters) ?—Nice. 13. An ice 
feared by ladies (four letters) ?—WMice. 14. The 
ise of those who possess knowledge (four letters) ? 
—Wise. 15. The ize won by the brightest pupil 
(five letters) ?—-Prize. 16. The ise that is opposed 
to falling (four letters) ?—Rise. 17. The ize that 
says whether one is large or small (four letters) ? 

Size. 18. The ise of manner or garb (five let- 
ters) ?—Guise. 19. The ize that permits (nine let- 
ters) ?—Authorize. 20. The ize of «anguish (seven 
letters) ?—Agonize. 21. The punishing ise (eight 
letters) ?—Chastise. 22. An ise that looks down 
upon (seven letters) ?—Despise. 23. The adoring 
ize (seven letters) ?—Jdolize. 24. The ise of sud- 
denness (eight letters) ?—Surprise. 25. The ize of 
rendering sacred (eight letters) ?—Canonicze. 

For prizes suitable articles were chosen. One 
prize was a copy of Nansen’s Farthest North; an- 
other was a fine pair of skates. The supper was 
also appropriate. Oyster bouillon was served first, 
with a little snowball of whipped cream floating in 


each cup. Creamed chicken was served in white 
paper cases, with delicate white sandwiches, and 
then celery salad with a cream mayonnaise and 


cream-cheese balls scattered over it. Snowballs of 
ice-cream with white-frosted cakes came last. 

Mrs. L. W. 8.—Why not honor the bride with 
some kind of a “shower”? This is always a 
popular form of amusement, and if you limit the 
offerings to articles in linen or muslin that do not 
cost over fifty cents each it will not tax any one 
too much. Or, a variety on a regular “ shower” 
will be a kaffeekiatsch with a sewing contest— 
the articles sewed to be souvenirs for the bride. 

You could provide bits of linen and cheesecloth. 
silks and muslins, and ask your guests to bring 
their work-bags. When all have come say that 
each girl wil! choose what she wants to make—a 
duster, mat, wash-cloth, tie, or stock—and at the 
end of an hour it shall be voted who has done the 
best and most attractive bit of work. Then have 
the refreshments, and if you wish to ask your 
friends’ husbands and masculine friends to come in, 
it will make more fun. Serve hot coffee with 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


whipped cream, coffee ice-cream, café? parfait, or 
café frappé. Have pretzels, zweibach, German cakes 
and buns, coffee-cake, etc. 

Kenton.—Yes, a wedding veil may be worn with 
even a simple silk muslin wedding-dress. I would 
advise a plain tulle veil; it is the most becoming 
and leas: expensive. At an afternoon wedding the 
correct dress for the groom is a frock-coat costume 
--dark gray trousers, black coat, white waistcoat 
and white tie, white gloves and high hat, or a cut- 
away coat if he prefers to be less formal. The re- 
freshments—at an afternoon wedding the term is 
merely refreshments (not “supper,” which is cor- 
rect for an evening function, or “ breakfast” which 
is the term used for the refreshments at a morning 


wedding)—may consist of salad, sandwiches, and 
rolls; ices and cake and coffee; with lemonade, 
punch, or wine, and wedding-cake. Word the in- 


vitations as: 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Smith 
request the honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. Blank’s company 
at the marriage of their daughter 
Louise 


to 
Mr. Charles White 
On Tuesday afternoon, January the eighth 
at four o'clock. 

The address may be given if desired, and R.S.V.P. 
put in the corner if an answer is necessary. Or an 
informal note may be written by the bride’s mother 
as follows: 

My pear Mrs. BLank.—It will give Mr. Smith 
and mé much pleasure to have you and Mr. Blank 
as our guests at the marriage of our daughter 
Louise to Mr. Charles White on Tuesday after- 
noon, January the eighth, at four o'clock. 

Very sincerely yours, 
M. B. Sirsa. 

This form may be used for all acquaintances, 
with a less formai note for relatives. 

Mrs. E. M. T.—No, I do not think that there will 
be anything wrong or marked or open to criticism 
for you to have your visiting-cards engraved with 
your own name in preference to using your late 
husband's name. To be sure, it is, just now, the 
fashion for a widow to have her husband’s name on 
her cards, but it is only a question of fashion, and 
there are many widows who prefer to use their own 
names. As it seems better to you, for reasons of 
business and otherwise, to have the cards engraved 
Mrs. Mary White, I would certainly do so. I assure 
you that it will not give rise to criticism or tn- 
pleasant comment. 

THEATRE.—Yes, you are right. The fashion thai 
has always obtained in London now seems to be 
coming into vogue in New York. It is not yet the 
general custom for women to wear low-cut gowns 
at the theatre, but as several members of the smar 
set have given it their sanction, more and more 
women are adopting this pretty style of theatre 
dress which our English sisters make the rule. 
The dress is décolleté, and a hat is worn When 
a large picture-hat is becoming it is usually chosen. 
At many of the box-parties in the fashionabhe New 
York theatres this winter the women were all in 
low gowns with hats. It does seem to us somewhat 
incongruous, but no one can tell how generally the 
fashion will be adonted, and whether or not it has 
“come to stay” with us as in England. Whether 
it will obtain in other cities than New York is also 
doubtful. But in New York it seems likely that 
such a theatre dress will have at least some vogue. 
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Annual Special Sale 
Ostermoor Mattress 


Superfine French Edge Mattresses, extra thickness, extra weight, exceptional 
softness, weighing sixty pounds, finest grade of covering, all full size, 4 feet 
6 inches wide by 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts as desired. 


These mattresses are in every way as great, if not greater bargains than the Special Mattresses we sold last 
year at the same price. If you were fortunate enough to secure one, you will fully appreciate the present sale. 






Regular Price Special Price 


*30 


~~ 
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The mattresses are all full double-bed size, 4 feet 6 inches wide, 6 feet 4 inches long, in one or two parts, 
with round corners, five-inch inseamed borders, and French Rolled Edges, exactly like illustration. 

The filling is especially selected Ostermoor sheets, all hand-laid, and closed within ticking entirely by hand 
sewing. Mattresses weigh 60 lbs. each, 15 Ibs. more than regular, and are the very softest we can make and 
much more luxuriously comfortable than regular. 

The coverings are of extra fine quality, beautiful Mercerized French Twills—pink, blue or yellow, both 
plain and figured, or high-grade, dust-proof Satin Finish Ticking, striped in linen effect; also the good old- 
fashioned blue and white stripe Herring-bone Ticking. 

Mattresses are built in the daintiest possible manner by our most expert specialists. They represent, in 
the very highest degree, the celebrated OSTERMOOR merit of excellence and are a rare bargain both in price 


and quality. 
Price, $18.52 Each 


We pay Transportation Charges anywhere in the United States. 
Offered only While they last; first come, first served. The supply is limited. 
Terms of sale: Cash in advance; none sent C. O. D. 


Order direct of us or through your Ostermoor dealer 


Note:—Ostermoor Mattresses, regular stock, same size, two parts, cost $15.50 
each. They have four-inch border, weigh 4s lbs.. and are covered with A. C. A. 
Ticking. hese French Mattresses cost $30.00 each, finish fully two inches thicker, 
weigh 15 Ibs, more, have round corners—soft Rolled Edges—close diamond tufts— 
and beautiful high-grade fine quality coverings, and are much softer and far more 
resilient. Even if you do not wish a mattress now you should know all about 
the “Ostermoor” and its superiority to hair in health, comfort and economy. Send 
your name on a postal for our free descriptive book, “The Test of Time,” a veri- 
table work of art, 144 pages in two colors, profusely illustrated; it’s well worth while. 


153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: The Alaska Feather and Down Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
When ordering, please state first, second and even third choice 
of color of covering, in case all vou like are already sold, as there 


, . Reg. U. 8. 
will be no time for correspondence. 


Pat. office 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


ON’T be laughed out of making good resolutions 
D for the new year. You may fail many times 

to carry them out. Others have failed before 
you. But don’t fail to begin again. That way lies 
ultimate success. Remember 


“Every day is a fresh beginning, 
Every day is the world made new. 
You who are weary with sorrow and sinning, 
Here is a beautiful hope for you— 
A hope for me and a hope for you.” 


To those who are inclined to become too stout, 
and whose flesh shows a perverse tendency to set- 
tle on the hips, this simple advice is offered. Make 
it a rule never to sit down until twenty minutes 
after each meal. Either walk about or stand. If 
this course is persisted in the difference will soon 
begin to show, and a month or six weeks will make 
a decided difference in hip measurements. 

One of the most necessary and yet one of the 
most unattractive of feminine accessories is the 
corset. There seems to be but one proper place for 
this particular article of dress, and that Is the 
human figure. Then, if rightly fitted and immacu- 
lately clean, the corset becomes a thing of beauty. 
Take it off, and what shall be done with it? Technic- 
ally it is no longer a dignified corset, but it be- 
comes at once a shiftless “pair of corsets” and 
correspondingly unmanageable. Hang them over a 
chair-back to air, and they invariably fall on the 
floor. Hang them on a hook, and the lacings untie 
or knot up. Roll them tightly and put them into a 
drawer, and the fastenings catch in the trimming 
of other underwear. The only way to pack them in 
trunks is to roll them firmly in something else, and 
tie the bundle or pin it with safety-pins. At last, 
however, a very simple arrangement seems to offer 
a solution for these trivial but trying problems of 
disposing of extra corsets. Make a bag, like a fan- 
bag, of pretty light colored ribbon four or five inches 
wide and long enough to hold the corsets. Have a 
drawing-string at the top, and keep the corsets in 
the bag when not in use. Have a bag for each 
pair. They are then out of harm’s way. They can 
be put away in drawers, packed in trunks, or a 
dozen bags can be hung on one hook in a draught, 
in the sun, or in the wardrobe, and never again 
need their unsightliness disturb the beholder. 

Not all of us can have strings of pearls and 
some of us object to wearing the imitation, and yet 
there are some gowns with which the line of white 
beads is particularly desirable. White coral seems 
to meet this emergency. It is white and it is real. 
True, it has not the lustre of pearls, but it has a 
pure whiteness which is all its own. 

A young collegian as he left home said: “If I 
keep straight all through college it will be just 
because of Betty. If a fellow wobbles the least bit 
she pulls him up with a jerk, and he doesn’t for- 
get what she says, either. Somehow, though, she 
. has a way of making a fellow feel that she’s only 
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sorry he’s such a cad. It’s like his mother and 
his sister and something else that’s different all 
rolled into one. A fellow may squirm, but he likes 
it, and it does a lot of good.” 

Girls who are afflicted with red noses should take 
regular ‘‘nose baths”; such is the advice of a 
skin specialist. Red noses may come from too tight 
lacing by a woman, just as they come from too 
much drinking by a man. Still the most temperate 
of men may be disfigured by a red nose, and a girl 
who wears hygienic dress and is innocent of corsets 
may not escape the trial. In such cases take a 
small bowl or a large cup. Fill it with lukewarm 
water, and add to the water five drops of tincture 
of benzoin. Dip the offending member into the 
mixture, and keep it there for three or four min- 
utes. This bath should be repeated each night. 
In case more strenuous treatment seems necessary 
the nose may be rubbed with alcohol directly after 
the bath. The alcohol closes the pores of the skin 
and makes it less sensitive to atmospheric condi- 
tions. 

A young woman brought up in affluence suddenly 
found herself, through time’s changes, face to face 
with the old problem of earning part of her living, 
or, as some one neatly put it, of earning butter and 
jam for her bread. She had no particular talent 
in any direction, being simply one of the well- 
rounded womanly personalities, often far more at- 
tractive than geniuses, and whose fitting place seems 
to be in a luxurious home. Since, however, the 
luxurious home no longer existed, she counted it 
great good luck to be taken in by a pair of wage- 
earning girls who could give her a tiny room in 
their tiny apartment. She liked to sew and she 
liked better to embroider, and her shirt-waists and 
matinées had long been the admiration of her 
friends. She ventured to inform some of them that 
she would take orders for such work. She has 
succeeded far beyond her expectations. She even 
employs one of the young women with whom she 
boards, to make her embroidery designs in the eve- 
ning. At that time she cuts and bastes the matinées 
which she designs herself. She saves the daylight 
for stitching and embroidery. Just before the holl- 
days she was obliged to employ a young girl to do 
the stitching. Wer rule is to work until four o’clock. 
After that she dresses for a walk, a tea, or a social 
eall. Oceasionally she dines out, but she prefers 
to make social engagements only for Saturday 
nights. If nothing else turns up for that evening 
the three young women go to the theatre or to a 
concert, and even occasionally to the opera. They 
all systematically .take advantage of every legal 
holiday to obtain the rest and refreshment so neces- 
sary for the regular worker. Even the girl who 
lives at home, and whose time, therefore, is not 
wholly her own, might embroider shirt-waists, and 
find that they required hardly more time than an 
elaborate stock and cuffs, for instance. The shirt- 


waist patterns could be disposed of unmade, and 


the financial returns would be certain. 
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The New Beauty-Culture 


The Debt You Owe to Your Skin 











delightfully Pond’s Ex- 
tract Soap will correct 
the trouble. 

With its aid, Nature 
resumes her proper func- 
tions, the pores are 
cleansed and stimulated, 
becoming once more an 
active outlet for the bod- 
ily impurities; the nour- 
ishing oils of the skin are 
released, the harsh, worn 
or faded “‘scarf” skin 
gives place to a fresh, 
soft and beautiful tissue. 
Use Pond’s Extract Soap 
as a preventive, and you 
need fear no unpleasant 
results from exposure. 


OUR skin is your 
protection — you 


should, in turn, 
shield it from harm. 
Resolve, forthwith, to 
give it the constant, kind- 
ly care it deserves. 
Begin the use of 
Pond’s Extract Soap. 
And your skin will re- 
pay you by taking on a 
new beauty, by develop- 
ing firmness of texture 
and the glow of health, 
by becoming creamy, 
transparent, satin-like— 
as the skin of a gentle- 
woman should be. wg 
It will experience @ smuasseumy |» 
fresh stimulus, a deep ™ , Be on yout guard 


; Ss against substitution. 
cleanliness, wonderfully re- Ley cars Ov ©. san ensent Thine yso-called 
freshing. 


| “‘witch-hazel” soaps, artifi- 
If your skin has a tendency P a’ cially colored green, offered as 
to chap and crack, to roughen, on Ss 06 just as good.” 
redden and distress you when EK t t Pond’s Extract Soap is pure 
exposed to winter’s winds, X r ac white, and contains Pond’s 
don’t putit down asanecessary 


Extract. The name appears 
evil, but see how quickly and So Oo a p 


on cake and container. 

















The New Beauty Calendar 


RMOUR’S AMERICAN GIRL CALENDAR FOR 1907 consists of six original drawings done in 
A colors—by C. Allan Gilbert, in crayon, as illustrated above; by Harrison Fisher, in pen and ink, 
crayon and wash; C. D. Williams, in pastel; F.S. Manning, in red chalk; John Cecil Clay, in colored 
chalks; Karl Anderson, in crayon and wash; six sheets (10x15 inches) daintily ribboned for Sesoinn. It 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of twenty-five cents, or a carton from Pond’s Extract Soap. 
We have a limited edition of calendar designs as art plates (11x17 inches), with 
Art Plate Offer calendar dates and advertising eliminated, for framing or portfolio. Single plates 
will be mailed postpaid for twenty-five cents each, or the six complete, by prepaid express, $1.00. One 
Pond’s Extract Soap carton good for single sheet, or six cartons for complete set. 


Armour @ Company 


Sole Licensee from Pond’s Extract Company CHICAGO 
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IN consideration of the great increase of correspondence in this department it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and mrvariably accompanying cach letter with a plan. Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self-addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
From the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to.one another and to the points of the compass, and 
it is wholly impossible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The roughest plan is worth far more than many payes of descripticn. 


NEBRASKA.—-I would suggest a_ self-toned green 
paper of medium tone for your living-room, and 
either the same or one or two tones lighter for 
the parlor. -Upholster the furniture either in blue 
and green tapestry or in a plain blue tapestry vel- 
ours or corduroy. I am afraid that either a green 
or a blue paper would be too dark in the hall, and 
that consequently a paper like that used in the 
library would be better. Have the white woodwork 
in the parlor and living-room, but have a dark 
walnut brown in the library and _ dining-room. 
Either a tan or a yellow paper will be attractive 
in the library, and a green and yellow paper above 
a dark green dado in the dining-room. The stamped 
material which you suggest is quite expensive, 
but very beautiful. If you find it too expensive, a 
plain burlap or a thick ingrain paper will be ap- 
propriate. The mantel should match the wood- 
work in every case. If you prefer the white wood- 
work in the library it will be just as pretty with 
the yellow paper, but not as pretty with a tan paper 
as a dark brown. Have self-toned dark green rugs 
in the parlor and living-room, green or brown in the 
library, and green and brown in the dining-room. 

A ConsTANT ReApER.—I am very glad that the 
Bazan has appealed to you for so many years. I 
think that you can use the madras curtains which 
you have in the dining-room, if I understand your 
plan correctly. Can you not hang the two pairs 
at the three windows which are so close together? 
Will not one single curtain be sufficient between 
the windows, utilizing in that way one pair’ The 
second pair can then be used for the outside. If 
this is not possible and you cannot match the 
madras I fear that it will be necessary to give 
them up, for I can see no possible way of using 
them in the other rooms. You did not enclose a 
sample of the curtains as you spoke of doing. With 
these curtains in the dining-room I would suggest 
an old-blue paper. 

In the living-room opening out of it, with a 
sunny exposure, have a self-toned green paper and 
green and blue printed linen or madras curtains. 
In the hall a green and blue paper will be harmoni- 
ous, with rather a large figure, since the hall it- 
self is so large. A buff paper will be beautiful in 
the library opening out of this. The curtains 
should be golden brown, raw silk, linen, or madras. 
I think that you will like yellow flower paper in 
the bedroom, with swiss curtains. 

ConnecticutT.—I have made a little plan similar 
to yours, showing a different arrangement of your 
furniture. I have indicated a place for a new book- 
case, and have tried to make the entire arrangement 
more cozy, but I fear that I have not been very suc- 
cessful. The arrangement of the lights and the 
position and size of the one window make it next 
to impossible to improve upon your own plan, al- 
though I can see very plainly why the present ar- 
rangement troubles you. I do not see that you have 
indicated any bookcase at all, although you say you 
have one. Even in my plan there are still a great 
many straight lines along the wall, but I can see 
no other possibility. 
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I suggest white pdint, a self-toned green paper 
for the walls, and white swiss curtains with a green 
dot or stripe. The rugs should be plain moss green. 

Mrs. M. A.—I have written you a letter, but it 
has been returned to me marked “ Unknown.” In 
that letter I asked you to send me a plan of your 
model house, indicating the relations of the rooms 
and their exposure. I cannot give you a satisfac- 
tory color scheme without knowing this. If you 
will send this to me, together with your right 
address, I will reply by. mail so that there need be 
no further delay. 

COLONIAL Beproom.—I am sorry that you are 
having trouble with your Colonial bedroom, but 
I think it will come out right in the end. Certainly 
the furniture and walls are all that can be de- 
sired; the matter of curtains and draperies can be 
easily settled afterwards. You did not enclose the 
sample of jute you spoke of, but I think I can un- 
derstand very nearly what the color is. 

My preference for your curtains and for your bed 
draperies would be pure white, in order to keep to 
the simplicity of the Colonial scheme, although, as 
you know, the chintz draperies are entirely in keep- 
ing with the period. White dotted swiss would be 
very simple and dainty for your window curtains, 
and for the valance on your bed with an old-fash- 
ioned white spread. White dimity, with a little 
ball fringe, is also characteristic of the Colonial 
period and very simple and effective. Using the 
white for the curtains and the bed, I would use 
plain blue for upholstering the furniture. If you 
ean find a very simple old-fashioned chintz in blue 
and white, or even in blue and pink, as you sug- 
gest, it would be very pretty and entirely appro- 
priate: but I do not think that the linen taffeta 
is exactly in keeping with the Colonial spirit—it 
seems too modern. I would not have a frieze if I 
were you, as it is not Colonial. 

Los ANGELES.—I wrote you a letter advising you 
about your dining-room, but although the address 
was exactly the same as that given in your letter 
to me, it was returned by the Post-office after a 
long journey to different addresses. I will repeat 
the letter here, hoping the delay has not caused you 
any trouble: 

“Would you not like a golden-brown side wall 
in your dining-room, with a deep frieze of either 
plain rich yellow, or a yellow and brown figured 
paper? The ceiling should be plain yellow in either 
case. Have brown, copper, and yellow rugs, and yel- 
low or cream-white curtains. The woodwork should 
be ivory white, and the furniture either mahogany, 
green, or weathered oak. I think that this scheme 
would transform your room. The arch should be 
an improvement. The room might otherwise seem 
too long for its width.” 

I enclosed samples in the letter, which, of course, 
I cannot send to you until I get the proper address. 

CrusHev.—If vou will send your name and address 
to the editor of the Bazar she will write you person- 
ally, and will try to assist you in your difficulty. The 
matter you mention cannot properly be taken up in 
this department. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Cuicaco.—Have a yellow ochre paper in your two 
parlors—a soft creamy tone and one that will sure- 
ly harmonize with the red of the rugs; and I think 
it would be better to repeat the dull reds of the 
rugs in the furniture-covering and in the curtains. 
In the library adjoining have a self-toned green 
paper; in the bedroom. between the library and 
dining-room a dainty pink or white flowered paper ; 
and in the dining-room a golden-brown paper. The 
dining-room paper may be perfectly plain, reaching 
to the ceiling; self-toned, also reaching to the ceil- 
ing: or plain for the lower two-thirds, with a green 
and brown wepper third and frieze. In the bedroom 
back of the dining-room a light blue or white paper 
will be attractive, and in the bedroom opening out 
of this a yellow and green chintz-stripe paper. You 
will want green rugs and white curtains with the 


yellow and green paper, blue and white rugs and" 


white curtains with the blue and white paper, green 
and brown rugs with the golden-brown paper, gray- 
green rugs with the pink paper, and green and cop- 
per with the green paper in the library. 

New Svupsceaiser.—The warm colors—tan, brown, 
red, and old-rose—which you like so much make very 
beautiful color schemes. Old-rose does not seem a 
very appropriate color for a den, so since you want 
to have the old-rose in the northwest room I would 
make the room fulfil the purpose of a parlor, which 
is your other suggestion. Have plain old-rose walls, 
a dark mahogany rug (a color which might easily 
be a darker tone of the paper itself if there were 
such a thing as a dark old-rose), and white net 
eurtains next the glass with mahogany curtains in- 
side. The furniture should be mahogany, and should 
consist of a small sofa, a-graceful table, and some 
comfortable chairs. 

In the living-room opening out of this use the 
same mahogany tone for the paper, and either a 
rug to match it or several tones darker, or a red 
and brown rug. The curtains should be of madras 
with an écru ground and a red and brown design 
Iiave fumed-oak furniture. You will want a couch, 
a large reading-table for the books, magazines, and 
the lamp, and some comfortable chairs for sitting 
around this table in the evening to read. Besides, 
you may possibly want a desk and surely some 
bookcases. 

The walls in the dining-room may be a cool tan— 
not one of the warm tans, since the exposure is 
toward the southeast. The one objection to this 
tan paper is the tone of the woodwork. If you 
could possibly have it stained a dark brown both in 
the living-room and in this room, it would be a 
great addition to your artistic effect. If that Is 
impossible, however, it might be better to have a 
brown paper rather than a tan in the dining-room, 
in order to avoid the monotonous color effect. With 
either the tan or the brown paper have red madras 
curtains and a red and brown rug. You must have 
a dining-table, dining-chairs, a sideboard, a serving- 
table, and a china-closet—and these should be of 
the fumed oak, like the furniture of the living-room. 
For dishes, I think, I would have one complete set, 
although it is perfectly permissible to use the odd 
pleces. It is never permissible, however, to have 
pleces of a different kind for the same course. All 
the fish-plates, for instance, should be the same, and 
all the soup-plates, but the fish and soup plates 
need not be like each other. With the color scheme 
of brown and red in your dining-room a set of china 
with a little gilt edge would be very attractive, al- 
theugh the dishes you have ought to be perfectly 
harmonious, and there is really no marked ques- 
tion of fashion in dishes. 
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DECORATION 


With the pink paper in your bedroom, I think 
that I would have simple white swiss muslin cur- 
tains without any inner drapery, unless you care 
for rose cretonne, which would be very beautiful. 
You could then use that for any upholstery there 
might be in the room and for your bedspread if you 
care to. The rose and deep garnet rug should har- 
monize very well. Either the pale green or turquoise 
blue will be very pretty with your bird’s-eye-maple 
furniture. With low ceilings the paper should 
certainly run to the ceiling without any frieze. 
Flowered papers will be prettier in the bedrooms 
and the plain papers down-stairs, as you suggest. 

MonTANA.—Since the sun shines into your living- 
room and dining-room all day, you should use the 
cold colors in decoration. With the Flemish oak 
furniture it will be well to stain the woodwork in 
both of these rooms dark brown, a tone that will 
harmonize with the furniture. Have either dark 
green walls, copper and green rugs, and copper 
curtains in the living-room, or cold tan walls, and 
copper in the rugs and curtains. You may use the 
alternate scheme in the adjoining dining-room if you 
like, or ygu may have old-blue walls there with 
either blue and tan or blue and white in rug and 
curtains. Have a plain copper paper in the vesti- 
bule adjoining the living-room. In the north bed- 
room, with the brass bed and mahogany furniture, 
you should have a color scheme of yellow and 
green, or possibly a touch of blue instead of the 
green if you use blue in the dining-room. The walls 
should be papered with a dainty flower paper, the 
ground white, and the design either yellow and 
green or yellow and blue. In either case the yel- 
low should predominate. With the yellow and green 
paper have green cotton rugs, and with the yellow 
and blue blue rugs. The curtains should be plain 
white swiss in either case. The bath-room should 
be yellow and white, and the bedroom with the 
west window old-rose and écru. The background 
of the paper may be écru and the design old-rose. 
The curtains should be écru or old-rose muslin, and 
the rugs old-rose or dark brown. The furniture 
should be mahogany. If the background of the 
paper is old-rose the furniture used may be bird's 
eye maple or mahogany. 

Have ivory-white paint in both of the bedrooms 
and in the bath-room. Tint the walls of the kitchen 
a soft gray-green. This is the best color for a 
kitchen with such an exposure as yours. 

F.ormpa.—I think that you will like the wood- 
work in your parlor and hall just as well painted 
white as you would have in the natural wood. Make 
it an ivory white. The one difficulty is the stair- 
case, but I do not think that that need be a great 
difficulty Have the spindles and stairs painted 
white, and stain the stair-rail and newel-post a 
dark mahogany, and you will have the character- 
istic Colonial finish. The stairs should, of course, 
be carpeted. Have a _ self-toned Colonial yellow 
paper in the parlor, since it is inclined to be dark, 
with dark green rugs and green madras, or silk 
curtains with white net ruffled and draped at the 
middle sash next the glass. Have a plain white 
ceiling, and drop it two feet on the side wall. Do 
not use a border by any means. In the hall have 
either a plain green paper or a green and yellow. 
The rugs and stair carpet should be green. In the 
dining-room, since it is very light, have an old- 


blue paper with green and brown rugs, and green, - 


yellow, and brown madras curtains. This gives the 
dull tones you need in a room where there is a 
strong light; it is a combination which will har- 
monize with any other decorations. 
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Cold Days Demand Energy 
and Egg-O-See supplies it to old and young. It 


"snap" into business and home duties, into school 
and play, because there is real energy in it, power with- 
out overtaxing digestion, and deliciousness without injury. 


Let the children eat all the 
EGG-O-SEE they wish—the more 
EGG-O-SEE, the more health 


Crisp it for a minute in the oven and eat with cream, and 
notice its flaky, appetizing nut-like flavor, and how much 
more perfectly it digests and how good you feel while 
it is digesting. Choice wheat, the true food, perfectly 
prepared by the original — process. Pure, 
palatable, perfect in satisfymg and digestive power. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 


In Canada and Pacific Coast territory the price of 
Egg-O-See is 15 cents, two packages for 25 cents. 


How to get well, keep well by natural means— 
bathing, exercise, food, etc.—and how to use Egg- 
O-See for every meal in the week is told in our expen- 
sively prepared booklet, “-back to nature,” sent 
free. We are glad to send it. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY : 
805 AMERICAN TRUST BULDING, CHICAGO, ILL. © agg een enn 
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PART III 


OSSIBLY by giving the relative ingredients 
p of cow's milk, I may be able to make the proc- 

ess of modification described in my last article 
seem a little clearer. Cow's milk contains four per 
cent. fat, four per cent proteid, and four per cent. 
sugar; the rest is water and mineral matter. 
(These percentages vary somewhat with different 
cows, but a series of examinations of milk from 4a 
number of cows brings the proportions within a 
few tenths of one per cent. of these figures, the 


variations being so very minute as not to make any - 


material difference, especially when milk is diluted, 
as it is for a very young infant.) 

As fat naturaily floats on water, so, when milk 
is allowed to stand, the cream, which contains a 
large amount of butter fat, rises to the top. That 
nearest the top is richest, and will contain as much 
as twenty per cent fat; but when you remove, as 
has been suggested, the top fifteen ounces, you ob 
tain a mixture containing an eight-per-cent. fat, 
while the sugar and proteid remain the same—four 
per cent. of each. So this top fifteen ounces of 
milk before it is diluted stands thus: Fat, eight 
per cent.; sugar, four per cent.; proteid, four per 
cent. A fat and proteid as strong as this would 
be too strong for an infant’s stomach to digest, 
so it has to be diluted, little or much, according to 
the infant’s age. For a very young baby it should 
be made very weak; but no matter how much or 
how little this top fifteen ounces is diluted, the fat 
will always remain twice as strong as the proteid. 
Of course diluting reduces the amount of sugar, 
but this is easily remedied by adding either cane 
or milk sugar in small proportions. 

A set of formulas will be given later for pre- 
paring miik for children from one week to one year 
old, but before giving these there are a few more 
important points concerning food which I would 
like to impress upon the mother. One of these is: 
Do not give too much fat (cream). While it is 
much more easily digested by a young infant than 
the proteids, it does not form as healthy tissue. 
The other fat-producing foods, which are those 
composed chiefly of starches and sugar, are equally 
undesirable if too much is given. 

Do not be too ambitious to obtain large gains in 
weight. If the baby takes its food well, does not 
vomit, has healthy movements, and makes a steady 
gain in weight, no matter if it is only a moderate- 
ly small one, be satisfied to let well enough alone. 
Remember, fat is not muscle, and in excess it can- 
not be considered healthy; firm, muscular tissue is 
much to be preferred to fat flabby flesh. For 
many reasons it would have been best if scales 
for weighing babies had never been introduced into 
the nursery. While at times they are no doubt a 
comfort, on the other hand they are a source of 
much anxiety to young and nervous mothers, and 
cause a great deal of unnecessary alarm. The signs 
of health in Infants are unmistakable, and it does 
not take the scales to show them. 

There are many reasonable causes for a baby to 
lose a few ounces now and then, and no harm is 
done except to the mother. In many instances she 
is thrown into a state of nervous prostration if the 
baby does not gain; consequently, in order to 


chronicle each week a large gain in weight it is 
a great temptation, I well know, for those in charge 
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of an infant’s diet to give large amounts of cream 
in order to obtain flattering results. But, as I 
have mentioned already, experiments have shown 
that those animals who have been fed with certain 
foods which produce an excess of fat are far 
from healthy; their powers of endurance are feeble, 
they succumb easily to disease, and while they have 
layer after layer of fatty tissue they have little 
healthy muscle, and heart, lungs, stomach, and 
kidneys—in fact, all organs—are stunted in growth. 

This is exactly what happens to babies who are 
given a diet consisting largely of fat, sugars, and 
starches. If they survive this diet these children, 
while they may be large, are usually thin blooded, 
with poor circulation, pale skin, and teeth and bone 
material slow in developing. They are late in 
walking, perspire profusely, and take cold very 
easily; in fact, are really delicate children. 

Furthermore, if these foods are crowded to such 
an extent that the child becomes excessively fat, it 
is also apt to be backward in intelligence. I know 
of one child who had been fed on a much-advertised 
patent food who, at ten months, was as large as a 
two-year-old child. Naturally the mother was ex- 
tremely proud of this splendid-looking baby, and 
more than willing to give her commendation to the 
food that had apparently done so well for her 
child, and it was not until the child had reached 
the twelfth month that anything abnormal, except 
the size, was noticed. Then in comparing him with 
other children of the same age it was observed that, 
while he far outranked them in size, as far as mental 
activity was concerned he was apparently very 
backward. In great haste a specialist was con- 
sulted, whose opinion was that all the organs had 
been stunted and retarded in growth by the ex- 
cessive fatty tissue crowding in and filling up that 
space which the organs required to grow, and while 
much could be done to help the child, the prognosis 
was that the child’s mental development would 
never quite reach the normal standard. This case 
is only one of many where fat is produced by the 
indiscriminate use of foods rich in sugar and starch. 

The immoderate use of fat (cream) in the young 
infant’s food is apt to bring about equally distress- 
ing results by causing a fatty degeneration of some 
of the organs. chiefly the liver. One of the most 
beautiful babies I have ever seen at four months 
weighed twenty-two pounds; this child from birth 
was given a mixture of cream and water, so that 
from earliest infancy he had been nourished by a 
food containing, as well as could be estimated, from 
six to eight per cent. fat with only about one per 
cent. proteid. The relation of fat to proteid was 
all out of proportion, causing the liver to grow 
very large: in other words, he had a fatty degenera- 
tion of that organ. This, with other complications, 
chiefly stomach and bowel trouble, all of which 
were caused by the large amount of fat that he 
was being fed on, caused the child's death. 

Cases such as this one are not at all uncom- 
mon. Too much cream in food given to a young 
infant will also cause vomiting, the food coming 
back from the child's stomach in the form of a 
yellow or sometimes a greenish fluid, smelling very 
sour, and with a soft flocculent matter. This is 
often mistaken for curds, but it is really soft 
masses of fat. Curds are always white and more 
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Linings of 
Greatest Worth 


The greatest worth in beauty and finish, the greatest worth 
in adaptability and service—these every woman may be 
absolutely sure of if she buys 


(Hydegrade) 


LININCS 

Your needs cannot be too varied or too dainty, for there 

is a Hydegrade Lining made for you. Whether for a waist, a 

petticoat, a coverlet, fancy work, or any of the thousand and 

one uses to which rich silks and satins may be put, the exquis- 

ite Hydegrade fabrics may be used at far less cost and with far 

greater satisfaction. They are light and strong, of silky fine- 
ness, imparting at once stability and daintiness. 

ere are five—first ask for Hydegrade, then choose the one 

which meets your need. Insist on seeing Hydegrade on selvage. 
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A.G. HYDE & SONS, 361-363 Broadway, New York City. 
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solid. Too much cream is also apt. to cause 
diarrhea, or if the stools are of good character 
they are apt to be too frequent. It does seem 
rather unfortunate that fats and sugars are so 
easily digested, while proteids, upon which so much 
depends, are much harder to digest; still, with 
judicious treatment the stomach soon becomes ac- 
customed to the proteid, and as the baby grows 
older the stomach has less and less trouble in car- 
ing for it. The human stomach is very adaptable, 
and the infant's stomach, if properly and discreetly 
managed, could, I believe, digest cow’s milk in its 
natural form without causing disturbance. I would 
not advise a young mother, however, to try any 
experiments of this kind. 

The new-born baby at first needs warmth; con- 
sequently, for the first few weeks he needs more 
fat than proteid, and it is quite essential that fat, 
sugar, and proteid should be combined in their 
proper proportions. But as he grows older and 
stronger the circulation will improve, and he then 
requires less heat-producing food, but more of the 
tissue-builder; therefore, the fats may be reduced 
a little, and the proteid correspondingly increased. 
It is during these first months that the feeding Is 
hardest to manage, and up to one year milk should 
be the chief article of diet; after the tenth or 
twelfth month other things may be added which 
will contribute fat and proteid of a different kind, 
but until the child has teeth with which to masti- 
eate food none other than a fluid diet should be 
given. 

On the other hand, a child which has its incisors 
(front teeth) and molars (double teeth) should 
not be kept on a fluid diet. Nature intended these 
teeth to masticate food with; they are also a sign 
that the stomach is demanding a different kind of 
food, a tood which must be subdivided into minute 
particles before entering the stomach, and if the 
teeth are not thus employed they will soon become 
discolored, grow soft, and decay. In feeding a 
baby it must also be remembered to feed the child 
according to his weight and general development, 
and not entirely by age: for instance, a child of 
ene year, through sickness or some other cause, 
might be only the size of a child six months old. 
In such a case it would be very imprudent to give 
the same diet as to a healthy child of one year 
whose teeth, bones, muscles, and organs are up to 
the standard development of that age. 

Patent foods, without careful study of their com- 
ponent parts, are not desirable for young infants. 
Often they are composed chiefly of sugar and starch. 
A few of the best, it is true, do contain some fat, 
but this fat has not always the same quality as the 
butter fat which we find in milk; it does not 
melt at the same low temperature. These foods 
also contain high proteids, but it is a proteid ob- 
tained from an entirely different source from that 
of milk. When children do thrive on such foods it 
is when the food is largely diluted with milk; 
when the patent food is used with only the addition 
of water, if the infant thrives on it it is simply a 
ease of the survival of the fittest. Sooner or later 
some unpleasant results will be sure to follow. 

Not that I would entirely decry patent foods. 
In many instances they are valuable and have their 
uses as a side issue in infant feeding. but not as 
an entire and steady diet. Occasionally a healthy 
infant of ten or twelve months will seem to re- 
quire something more to satisfy his hunger than a 
diet of plain milk. At this time the addition of 
some good patent food is apt to be beneficial. Then, 
again, in cases of acute stomach or bowel trouble 
milk cannot be digested, and for a while it is well to 
discontinue its use; at this time patent foods, es- 
pecially those composed of cereals, are very use- 
ful. Again, in cases of stubborn constipation, some 
of the foods containing large quantities of malt 
sugar are exceedingly useful in overcoming this 


trouble when a teaspoonful or two is added to the 
milk feeding. 

When artificial feeding has to be resorted to, cow’s 
milk is probably the best substitute for mother’s 
milk, but to insure its success as an infant food 
one of the first principles to be observed is absolute 
cleanliness. Half-way or careless methods in its 
preparation are often the cause of non-success in 
using it as an infant's food. 

I know of one case where the infant was thriving 
beautifully up to the fifth month; it then became 
necessary to make a change in nurses, and from 
this time for some reason the child began to de- 
cline, notwithstanding the fact that the milk came 
from the same dairy, and the same formula was 
used. In looking for the cause of this change in 
the baby it was discovered that the new nurse was 
not as particular as her predecessor about keeping 
the utensils used in preparing the food clean; 
neither was she quite as regular in the feeding- 
hour, thinking fifteen or twenty minutes earlier or 
later did not matter. This nurse was dismissed 
and the first one sent for; as soon as she came back 
and the old régime of cleanliness was reestablished, 
there was a marked difference in the improvement 
of the baby: he soon made up his loss in weight, 
and the usual weekly gain went on without inter- 
ruption. 

It is not only necessary to have spoons, measures, 
pails, cups, etc., scrupulously clean, but it is also 
most important that the milk itself should be 
clean, too. In most large cities it is not difficult 
to obtain clean milk, as there are milk commissions 
who look after the city’s supply, and any dealer 
whose milk is certified by this commission is pretty 
sure to serve a clean product. In smaller towns 
and in the country it is much harder to obtain 
clean milk; still, if the consumer will take a little 
pains to do some inspecting on his own account, 
and, perhaps, pay the farmer a little more to en- 
courage him in this matter, clean milk can un- 
doubtedly be obtained. 

Under ordinary circumstances milk from a mixed 
herd of cows is better than that from a single 
cow. This is chiefly because the cream runs more 
evenly when mixed. But it might be impossible 
to get the dairyman to clean his entire herd, where 
he might be willing to take pains with one special 
cow, and it would be far better to have pure, clean 
milk of one cow than the mixed milk of a herd 
which are, more or less, covered with dirt. 

If one is fortunate enough to live in the vicinity 
of an up-to-date dairy, where the farmer takes 
pains and is clean and careful with his cows and 
outbuildings, one may feel safe as to the milk 
they obtain from them: otherwise I would advise 
insistence upon the following essentials: First of 
all, a perfectly healthy cow; then, before milking, 
that the cow be well brushed so that no manure, 
refuse, or straw from the animal's sides or tail be 
swished into the milk-pail; that the udder and teats 
be washed with clean water, and after the washing 
be dried with a clean towel or cloth. It is most 
important that the person who milks should wash 
his hands just before milking, and wear a clean 
jumper and overalls, or cover his clothing with a 
large apron mude high-necked and with long sleeves. 
These garments should be kept for milking, and 
used for no other work; the milk-pail should have 
been thoroughly cieansed and scalded before using, 
and, last but not least, the milk should be strained 
through clean cheese-cloth and placed in bottles or 
cans and sealed, and these receptacles placed either 
in cold water or in a cold place not over fifty de- 
grees Farenhe!t, within thirty minutes after the milk 
comes from the cow. This last is most important, for 
if the milk is allowed to stand in the open air or in 
the barn in uncovered pails, dust and germs will 
settle in the milk, and in warm weather bacteria 
will multiply by the million in a few minutes. 
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Not Merely Pure 


greatest thing ever. 
And they even give the percentage of 
Purity their soaps contain, as though Purity 
alone is all that soap requires to make it 
proper as a cleansing agent for the skin. 


Now, soaps are made from animal fats and 
vegetable oils, balanced or neutralized by an 
alkali—usually soda. 


A soap maker can make his soaps from 
pure refuse fats and pure soda, and claim, 
with absolute truth, that his soap is 100 per 
cent. Pure. 


But if that soap is not colored artificially, 
nor perfumed, it will be yellowish in color and 
smell like axle grease, or worse. 

That, good people, is the way many so- 
called “pure soaps” are made. 

And that, in very truth, is no sort of thing 
to put on that vital organ of yours, your skin, 
with its 28 miles of minutely fine glands to 
keep clean from the tiny flakes of dead matter, 
grease, etc., which constantly collect and 
which tend to impede its function. In abso- 
lute health at least two pounds of waste 
should be removed from your body every day 
—in the form of vapory moisture. 

Soap made from such cheap material 
stops up the gland mouths (pores), or irritates 
them and sets up a disorder that will surely 
make itself felt throughout the entire body. 


You should take care of your skin by 
using soaps in which the materials are not 


Gre soap makers claim Purity as the 


merely pure, but which are 
absolutely the Azghest 
grade and the most expen- 
sive that money can buy, 
and which are made from 
Fats such as you buy from 
your butcher to eat and 
pure cocoanut oil such as 
Milady uses for her delicate 
complexion — all properly 
balanced so that there is 
absolutely no excess alkali 
to injure the most delicate 
skin. 

Certain of these kinds of 
soaps retail at from 25 to 
50 cents a cake—because 
of the needlessly expensive 
perfumes they contain. One 
of them retails at only 5 


cents a cake. 


That’s 
Fairy Soap. 
Buy acake 
now and 
see for 


THE N. K. 
FAIRBANK 
COMPANY 






Chicago 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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THE 
LIVING . ON 


Tue increase in the actual cost of living is a 
matter not to be lightly dealt with, but one which 
has caused the housewives (who live on stated sal- 
aries) all over the land no little thought and work. 

We are a family of five—my husband, two chil- 
dren, aged seven and twelve, myself, and the cook. 
We have an income of $1800, all of which is placed 
in my hands, which, however, does not mean that I 
do not pay any bills made by my husband. 

Living in a Southern town of about ten thousand, 
one would not suppose that we had felt this advance 
so keenly as the larger cities, but from comparing my 
housekeeping accounts of a few years back with the 
bills of to-day, and talking it over with my friends 
who are housekeepers in large Northern cities, I find 
that is has increased even more comparatively. 

Besides this, living in a smaller place, one is 
called upon to do much more entertaining, which 
always adds to the household expense. When we 
began to find ourselves running behind, we decided 
to cut every item (excepting our church contribu- 
tions and what we gave to charities) wherever we 
could. I found this would answer some months, 
and some it wouldn't; so I sent a servant away, 
keeping only the cook, and decided to have a woman 
come in for a day in each week to clean. However, 
I soon found that with a little help from the cook 
I could do all this myself, and be none the worse 
off for the exercise. I pay her nothing extra, but 
by showing her little favors, giving a few hours 
off occasionally besides the afternoon out, or some 
little gift once in a while, I find her willing to do 
this, and so not only the money paid an extra 
servant is saved, but what she would eat, destroy, 
and waste, besides the wear and tear on the house. 
Then I began making all the children’s clothes. This 
is also a great saving, and they are made much 
better than the ordinary seamstress would do. I 
make my own waists too, and with the aid of 
the complete and inexpensive patterns of to-day 
one can accomplish wonders and save many a dollar. 

Instead of keeping a man to cut the grass, attend 
the flowers, and go errands, as we once did, I have 
one who comes for a small consideration every 
other Wednesday and puts things to rights generally. 

1 also try to engage all my pouitry and eggs from 
the country people and save the marketman’s profit ; 
and living near the coast, we have an abundance of 
fish and oysters. The latter, however, which sold 
for 25 cents three years ago, and 12% cents five 
years ago, to-day bring 40 cents; and we pay 25 
and 30 cents for the fish we purchased for 10 cents 
three years ago. And this is not because they are 
less abundant. 

At that time eggs in the summer months sold for 
10 and 12% cents. To-day we pay 25 cents, so 
that one soon learns to be careful of the saving 
of a white or a yolk as the case may be. 
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INCREASE IN HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


A SALARY OF $1800 
I have learnéd to make many dishes of “ left- 
overs,”’ which I consider better than they were at 


first, and which all housekeepers can learn if they 
try. As the meat item is the greatest, these are 
well worth considering, and I would give some 
recipes if I had time and space. 

It is a wise plan, too, and one whereby many pen- 
nies are saved, to go around to the different grocery 
stores each week and compare prices. I have saved 
several dollars in a single week doing this, and time 
spent in the fresh air is never wasted. 

I have learned to take all the clothing of the 


family, past handing down or renovating, to a 
woman who sells second-hand clothes, and you 
would be surprised to find what an item this 


amounts to. I have often bought a new garment 
with the proceeds of several old ones. 

The buying of the clothing for a family is a point 
also worthy of consideration. As a rule, I buy one 
season for the next. I mean the things to be made 
up and the winter underclothes. Late in the season 
one can get the very best material for the price 
that is paid for inferior ones when the season opens. 
I buy all my laces, embroideries, and many other 
things in this way. 

We have even found that we can economize on 
the doctors, which would seem to be the very last 
thing that adoring parents would think of! Still, 
where we would three years ago have sent for a 
doctor, we now try simple remedies first, which very 
frequently answer. 

When we entertain I try. during the following 
week to make it up in some way, by which I do not 
mean that the family has to starve! But by paying 
the bills weekly, which, by the by, we find the far 
better way, we lay aside at this time whatever is 
left to meet the bills which are constantly coming 
in which hardly seem to come under the head of 
“living expenses.” ad 

I also add a little to the family purse by letting 
one of our bedrooms for a part of the year, but not 
furnishing meals. 

I fear this will not sound very clear, as it is my 
first attempt at writing. Still, any housewife who 
follows these rules will be surprised as to just what 
she saves in dollars and cents. And, after all, it is 
the mother in the home upon whom the manage- 
ment, successful or otherwise, must fall. 

The family must live, the father and breadwin- 
ner and the growing children must have wholesome 
food, and have wholesome literature and an occa- 
sional outing. The food, the clothing, the coal, the 
lights, and the water must all be paid for, and so, 
after several years of experience, I really see no 
way to solve the problem, save these ways which 
have helped me to do it, and which, I trust, may 
help some one else. Mrs. H. 

Nortu CAROLINA. 


A BALTIMORE LETTER 


Tue question of “Are our household expenses 
increasing?’ appeals strongly to one who has kept 
house for a family of four for over twenty-five 
years on an income of $100 a month. I arranged 
my finances systematically and stuck to that ar- 
rangement. Instead of keeping a set of books I 
kept a set of pocketbooks. I got a large leather case- 
pocketbook with three separate pockets. I labelled 
one pocket “Coal and Wages”; one, “ Taxes”; 
and the other, “ Sundries.” Then I had two small 
pocketbooks, one for grocery money and the other 
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market money. Out of this $100 I pay all house- 
hold bills, servant’s hire, taxes, water rent, coal, 
daily papers (two), clothes, and keep the furniture 


in repair. The money is given me $25 at a time on 
the Ist, 7th, 14th, and 21st of each month. I put 
$5 in pocket marked “Coal and Wages,” $5 in 


pocket marked “ Taxes,”’ $5 in pocket marked “ Sun- 
dries.” That leaves me $10 for market. Two dol- 
lars and a half I put in grocery pocketbook. One 
dollar and half I save in market-money pocketbook. 
I have two market days—Tuesday and Friday. I 
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A Little Sermon on Soap 








OAP and Civilization go 
together.” 
That’s a text on 
which many a house- 
hold homily has pivoted. 

But, Good Mother, — Soap 
can and does carry with it the 
Jils as well as the Blessings, of 
Civilization. 

Because, Soap is just Fat 


of some sort, “cut” and 
saponified, with more or less 
Alkali. 


Now Fat you'll remember, 
whether of Animal or of Vegetable origin, is 
hard to “‘keep’’ outside of a refrigerator. 

Even very choice Butter, Suet, or Lard, 
“goes bad’’ if kept open at ordinary bath- 
room temperatures. 

So that the very best and purest of Toilet 
Soap can become a veritable nursery for 
Disease-Germs—an incubator for Bacteria. 

Doctors say that Soap is, in this way, re- 
sponsible for the contagion and spread of 
many Skin Diseases. 
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Don’t forget that Soap comes daily into 
close contact with every trifling, unnoticed 
scratch, Irritation, Chafing, Pimple or Abra- 
sion of the Skin, where Infection is then 
made easiest. 

So that even “pure’’ Soap is dangerous, 
and may carry with it Germs of Infection 
multiplied by the hotbed of propagation its 
nutritious Fat affords. 

This is why a Safe Soap must, in itself, be’ 
Antiseptic—must contain sufficient Germ-de- 
stroyer to make it clean enough for surgical use. 

Such Soaps usually have a Carbolic Acid, 
or druggy “disinfectant’’ odor, that Nice 
People don’t care to have associated with 
them. 

But there is one absolutely Germ - proof 
Soap which is as delightfully clean and pleas- 
ant to the nostrils as it is soothing, comfort- 
ing, and softening to the Skin. 


’ 


That is ‘‘ Resinol Soap,’ 
which is made from the 
purest Fat and Oils, kept 
in an absolutely Germ- 

Proof state by the addition 
of just enough “ Resinol’’ 
—the ideal Antiseptic. 

3 > 

Now, this Resinol is 
a Chemical Combination 
that Doctors prescribe 
for practically all Skin Troubles, itching, 
irritation, surface inflammation, or slow- 
healing sores. 

So wonderfully soothing, healing and an- 
tiseptic is “‘Resinol’’ that it completely kills 
the poisonous sting of a wasp in two minutes 
after it has been applied. 

We do not advertise “ Resinol,”’ in itself, to 
the Genera! Public. 

But that same “ Resinol,” so extensively 
prescribed during the past eleven years by 
leading Physicians for Skin Diseases, and 
incorporated in Resinol Soap, is what 
makes this Soap so different from all others, 
providing absolute Insurance against Infec- 
tion. : 

Use it for Toilet, Bath, or Hair-wash, 
and you'll find it a revelation in Com- 
fort. 

Is it worth a Dollar per year to you to be 
Insured against Infection, and to have a Skin 
smooth as Velvet? 

A 25-cent cake should last you over two 
months. 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 





RESINOL 
SOAP 
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use $2 in market on Tuesday and on Friday I use 
$4. Out of that I pay 25 cents for a dozen eggs, 
90 cents for three pounds of butter, 45 cents for 
milk. I pay for daily papers, gas bill, ice bill, and 
the many “extras” of housekeeping out of the 
“ Sundries” money. At the end of the year I col- 
lect the money I have saved from grocery, market, 
and sundries, and put repairs on house, furniture, 
buy carpets and clothes. I often save in this way 
overs $100 a year. 

Within the last five years all food products have 
increased so that I have given up going to a down- 
town market, and go to one in the northwestern 
section of the city where I can buy groceries cheaper 
and also meats and vegetables cheaper and also save 
ear fare. Baltimore is still a comparatively cheap 
place to live, but even here all marketing is much 
higher. When I began housekeeping I paid 10 cents 
a pound for sliced bacon; now I pay 20 cents. 
Lard was 7 cents; now it is 11 cents. Soft crabs 
were 25 cents a dozen; now they are 60 cents. 
Chickens were nearly always (in summer) 25 cents 
apiece; now they are 50 cents. All vegetables are 
much higher now. Tomatoes and pease in season 


were never more than 5 cents a quarter of a peck; 
now they are more than double that price. Flour is 
higher, coal is higher, and taxes have increased. 
Servant’s wages within the past five years have 
soared; and we are required to have outside help, 
such as window-washers, laundry for shirts and col- 
lars, and help at house-cleaning time. But in spite 
of the increased cost of living, by strict economy and 
managing I keep within the limits of my income. 

I can have for breakfast a cereal, hot bread, 
bacon and eggs or fish (fresh or salt), coffee; in 
winter a fruit jelly; in summer fresh fruit. For 
lunch, a hash either baked or stewed, baked pota- 
toes, cold ham or meat (in summer crabs), and 
bread, tea, and cake. For dinner, chicken (oc- 
ecasionally turkey), beef, or lamb; three vegetables ; 
and a dessert. For company dinners I can have 
salad. As the cost of dry goods has not increased, 
and the fashion magazines give many useful hints 
and suggestions, I am able to make many of my 
own gowns, especially house and summer gowns. 
And few people would suspect from the appearance 
of either myself or my house that I enjoy life on 
$1200 a year. y. C. BR. 


A NOVEL EXPERIMENT IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


Four years ago my friend Eva and I had what 
we afterwards laughingly referred to as “our first 
uncooked talk.”” We were old friends, and in many 
ways congenial. The salaries of our respective hus- 
bands were about the same, and, having similar 
tastes, our ways of spending money were much 
alike. Loving music and art, we often found that 
after the necessities of living had been met, but a 
small margin was left for luxuries. A new picture 
or set of books required special effort to acquire, 
and little or nothing could be saved for “a rainy 
day.” We rented apartments on the same street, 
each paying about $40 for our respective suites. 
That something must be done to reduce expenses 
we both agreed. What it should be, or where to be- 
gin, was not clear. One day Eva announced that she 
had a plan to offer, and I settled myself to listen. 

“It has all come about from a lecture I heard 
last week,” said she. “ Oliver and I went to hear 
Mrs. Harkins demonstrate that wonderful things 
could be done by learning to serve a large portion 
af one’s food without cooking, and all of it with 
less.” Eva said the lecturer, though not a young 
woman, looked so healthy and happy and earnest, 
that that of itself was convincing. She was so full 
of buoyancy and vitality, and actually “moved as 
if motion were a pleasure”! Mrs. Harkins said 
the cost of living could be reduced nearly or quite 
one-half in this way, and the wear and tear on 
nerves, temper, and digestion so lessened that by 
its means life actually might become ‘“‘one grand, 
sweet song.” 

“Say no more,” said I; “we will not wait even 
for me to go to the lectures, but will lay the plan 
before the masculine members of the family at once, 
and, if they agree, will embrace the ‘new thought,’ 
and learn ‘how not to cook.” 

That night the matter was discussed, and, thanks 
to recent disclosures about meat-eating, both gentle- 
men consented to try the experiment, provided we 
promised not to starve them! 

As the experiment was to be cooperative, an apart- 
ment was found up-town, large enough for both 
families, at the cost of $60 per month. We decided 
to dispense with the services of a maid, except for 
a weekly cleaning, fearing she would not appreciate 
or understand this “ new departure.” Mrs. Harkins 
says that “every need or desire of a normal appetite 
is satisfied by a generous use of uncooked fruit, 
vegetables, and grains, with or without the use of 
eggs, milk, or cream.” We concluded not to begin 
by elimination of the three latter articles; so eggs, 
milk, and cream were ordered. 


‘Nuts are an excellent substitute for meat,” read 
Eva from a book. So we ordered a quantity of 
various sorts of nuts—pecans and pine nuts (shell- 
ed), English walnuts, Brazilian nuts, and almonds in 
the shell. “Grains, wheat, and oats are fine food, 
ground coarsely in a coffee-mill, and eaten with nuts 
and raisins with or without cream,” read the book. 
We had very serious doubts about uncooked grains, 
but we ordered a few pounds of each. Fruit we 
had always looked upon simply as dessert, but Mrs. 
Harkins had said that “fruit should be taken as 
food, was nourishing, and a digester of other foods.” 
It seemed strange enough to plan a dinner without 
meat, but we purchased a nut and vegetable grinder, 
or mill, and proceeded to make some nut croquettes. 
To a coffee cupful of ground pine nuts we added an 
equal amount of ground wheat, a small onion 
chopped very fine, salt, and a dash of paprika. We 
soaked the wheat for two or three hours in a little 
milk, added the rest, made the mass into croquettes, 
and set them in the oven to brown for a few 
minutes. A tomato dressing was added, the whole 
graced by leaves of parsley. The soup consisted of 
three pints of milk in which was soaked for an hour 
one-half cup of ground oats. One-half cup of 
chopped English walnuts, celery, butter, and salt 
were added. it was made very hot, but not cooked 
long enough to destroy the living cells, which we 
were told was the secret of using less or no cooking, 
as “‘undestroyed cellular tissue will sooner build 
up the cells of the body than when they are con- 
verted into dead matter by great heat.” As proof 
of that fact, the dinner proved most satisfactory 
and complete with the addition of a salad, French 
coffee, and cheese. The dinner for four we found 
had cost just forty-five cents. For breakfast we 
had bananas, sliced lengthwise, spread with peanut 
butter, and plentifully sprinkled with grape-nuts. 
Over this was poured a pint of cream, whipped with 
the whites of three eggs, a spoonful of sugar, and a 
little salt. With this we served Graham gems and 
banana coffee. This meal cost us twenty-five cents. 
Eva and I soon found that our food nourished us 
so satisfactorily that an apple, orange, or bunch of 
grapes was all we needed between the two meals. 

We also found our experiment so satisfactory to 
all concerned that we seldom felt the least need or 
desire for a return to a meat diet. Occasionally a 
fish or chicken would be suggested, but the meals, 
with use of nuts served in different ways instead 
of meat, fish, or fowls, were so much more satis- 
factory that gradually fish and fowls were dropped 
from our menus. We found that in the past a 
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Mellins Food 


forthe | 





EALTHY, happy, rugged, beautiful babies. Everyone of them a Mellin’s Food 
child. @Don’t you think YOUR baby would do better if you gave him 
Mellin'’s Food? Why not at least try and see? QWe will gladly send you 

a Sample Bottle Free and a copy of our Book, “The Care & Feeding of Infants,” 
if you will write us, that you would like them. 


Mellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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large part of the nutritive portion of many vege- 
tables had been lost by using too much water and 
cooking too long, so spinach, carrots, cabbage, etc., 
were cooked in an amount of water so small it 
would be absorbed in the cooking. Spinach and 
cabbage were sliced, seasoned with cream or milk 
and butter, covered, and allowed to cook a short 
time. “A principle is involved,” quoted Eva. 
** Less food in bulk is required when more nutritious, 
therefore the digestive organs are not so heavily 


taxed.”” The quartette all were astonished to find 
how much less food was required to satisfy the 
appetite when it was thoroughly § masticated. 


Physical exercises and deep breathing were adopted 
as a natural part of the new régime. 

A strict account of all expenses was kept, and 
it was found that the actual cost of living per week 
was on an average $1 35 apiece, and all were more 
than satisfied with the change. It was a continual 
matter of interest to combine the foods used in 


AN INDIANA 


FIFTEEN years ago we commenced housekeeping 
in our own new home in Indiana on an income of 
$1700. 

My husband is a college professor. We felt we 
were not being extravagant, yet we spent our in- 
come in maintaining and enjoying the home. 

Since that time the cost of living has increased 
fully one-third, and our family has increased by 
four—four girls, ranging in ages from one to eleven 
years—and the income is still $1700. 

I am not possessed of that commodity which a 
facetious friend calls “ gumption,” the ability by 
which a woman can make a sheet out of a night- 
cap, but one must have “something” in this day 
to make $1700 do for six people, and in a position 
where some degree of appearance is expected. 

In the first place we always keep accounts. Often 
when we look the expense-book over we find where 
we might have saved and profit by it: or knowing 
by actual figures just what balance there is, save 
where we might have spent. 

Vigilance is my motto! Mending the clothes be- 
fore they go to the wash; watching the prices at 
different groceries; the sales at the shops; but never 
buying just because “it's cheap”; always pay cash: 
never order by telephone; buy in quantity wherever 
it is possible, in the way of dry groceries. buying 
a bill of $30 or $40 at a time. 

We set our table economically, and yet have good 
wholesome food. I find by my account-book we 
averaged for the whole of last year just $8 12 a 
week for food. This means in a family of seven 
that absolutely nothing edible goes to waste. Fresh 
meat we do not have more than three or four times 
a week, but use eight or ten dozen eggs in that 
time from early spring until fall, when they cost 
15 or 16 cents a dozen. We use a gallon of milk 
a day at 20 cents, four and a half pounds of butter 
a week at 23 cents. 

We have the washing done out of the house at 
a cost of $1, My assistant In the house, at $3 a 
week, is a reiined young woman, who, though not 
strong enough to do hard work, simply makes that 
up in other ways. She helps the older girls with 
their lessons, darns and mends, relieves me of the 
eare of the little children, so that I can sew or 
go out and get away for a time, as every mother 
needs to do. For each Friday a strong woman comes 
for half a day at 50 cents, and does extra cleaning 
or sweeping or froning as we may need. 

Our luxury and recreation is a surrey and gentle 
horse. We have lovely drives, and have picnicked 
in nearly every pretty spot within driving distance 
many times over; and we can return many favors 
we receive by taking people for a drive, and at 
the same time enjoying a visit we might otherwise 
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unnumbered appetizing and e#esthetic ways, satisfy- 
ing to every sense. But the practical benefit finan- 
cially was, of course, the special point sought. Gas 
bills in the kitchen were reduced to a minimum. 
The money formerly spent for a cook was counted 
clear gain. Bills from the druggist became a thing 
of the past, as indigestion tablets, headache 
remedies, and pills were quite unnecessary. 

Salads of every variety, with combinations of 
fruit, vegetables, and nuts were used daily, together 
with a generous use of olive oil and lemons. We 
found that from spending $1500 a year for each 
family, in the old way, four of us spent for rent, 
food, clothing, car fare, and incidentals less than 
$1600. 

It was, or rather is, an experiment of which we 
feel justly proud and grateful for the ideas ex- 
pressed by the lecturer on the subject—* How not 
to cook.” A 

New YorRK. 


.- 


EXPERIENCE 


be unable to have. Often we take our books and 
read, while the children have a good romp in some 
pleasant wood. We consider the horse at $25 for 
barn rent, and $75 for his keeping and expense to 
carriage and shoeing as a good investment. 

In the way of clothing we are careful. The chil- 
dren’s clothes are plain and strong and for service. 
After experience both ways I find it better economy, 
all things considered, to buy, except petticoats, all 
the underwear and nightgowns, and make all out- 
side clothes. Children’s ready-made dresses (except 
in very high priced, so high priced that it is more 
reasonable to make) are an eyesore, and have an 
air of cheapness and shiftlessness. If one watches 
the sales, good remnants can be bought at trifles. 
If there were only one or two girls it might be better 
to make the underclothing, but it would be wrong 
for a mother who is not strong to do all this sewing. 

Buying one summer for the next, one winter for 
the next, at least twenty-five per cent. and some- 
times more may be saved. So much depends in the 
way of economy on the care to buy good things, and 
for the sake of long wear inconspicuous things. I 
buy my hats, but make the children’s. Perhaps an 
old school straw hat covered and then trimmed with 
a remnant of embroidery, or a fine bit that has 
seen service elsewhere, makes a hat that does for 
best all summer. 

Between seasons I get for myself a good tailor 
suit—one in two years—at a cost of $25, made at a 
good place. Otherwise what I do not do by myself 
I can, with the assistance of a seamstress at 75 
cents a day, do at home at a cost of about $20 for 


the year. 

From our expense-book I give totals for a year: 
. nnantGicgh a eGik des oe n0seed os as ade oes $140 
Te Ne 15 
AS ern css dan 6 obs obese ws babeke es 20 
SE Sl oo biti s tela bran Wid a See 6 on ds 140 
PT Schl eodki deb cneadab weber seener 50 
St ««cGhi Saha vk dydmitad Cwhae ooeedsdwexeu 425 
Pn cntaWebess sented coves duekes vanensba 300 
.: Pilattre wil ah b+ te Ge Cone ae ak oom on wade 235 
PO. 0.2 cvs ba eb eed bbewmeneecseac 2° 
Se Se NON vcr cines cacesebecsce es 75 
Dt. ctennneen \cmbemhas dames o0deaw he Oss 25 
Pn, MIs 666000 cpacesate seeeeten e@Wows 20 
i wwe utd ve osip.cn Cee eesby an 6048 bus ae set's 100 
DEED. -ccacedccesees wet athebec+ dads « 130 

Burne hd beens he cued cebneteaarud $1700 


We have not been able to save anything except 
the $50 put into life-insurance each year. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, Mrs. K. 
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No. 9319 B. Stamped on 
Fine Cambric. 
The Very Latest 
No. 9319 C. Thing in Collars 
Your Choice of 

No. 9319 D. 


Any Design. 











~ 


Home Needlework Magazine 
For February—Just Out 


The Authority on Embroidery, Lace Making and Things Fashionable. 
Published Bimonthly. The Only Magazine with 
Colored Plates of Needlework. 


Each issue of HOME NEEDLEWORK is a valuable help to every woman, whether she sews 
or not, bringing her the very latest handsome new patterns and all sorts of clever new ideas. 
There is no other magazine like HoME NEEDLEWORK, and you can receive all the benefits of 
a year’s subscription for the small sum of 75 cents. Try it one year and see for yourself. 

The February issue, just out, illustrates Handsome Things in Cluny Lace, Coat Set, 
Bolero, Plate and Tumbler Doilies, Curtain Borders, Unique Ideas for Embroidered Blouses 
for Spring wear, beautiful effects in Tatting—including designs for a Black Silk Hat, Dress 
Garnitures and Sailor Coat Collar; Illustrated Embroidery Lesson on the Wild Rose, beginning 
a series which will tell just how to embroider all the popular flowers. 

New stencil designs for Neck Scarfs and Evening Gowns, beautiful effects produced at 
little cost; Handsome Tinted Centerpieces in unique designs; Fancy Collar in Maltese Lace; Tinted 
Pillow Tops in conventional patterns; Suggestions for Embroidered Bed Linen, Pillow Cases and 
Shams; Embroidered Albatross Petticoats, beautiful effects produced by simple stitches. 

New Embroidered Cravats to go with the new Choker Collars, the very latest thing; 
Fancy Corset Cover designs, always popular; Crocheted Lace, with beading edge; Crocheted 
Finger-bowl! Doilies; Biedermaier Sofa Pillows; The Treatment of Walls and Wall Coverings; 
Dutch Collar and Cuff Set; Crocheted Baby’s Kimono; 
and Child’s Bed Socks; Complete Instructions for the 
new Wallachian Embroidery, including designs for 
Table-scarfs, Centerpieces, Pillows and Belts, in both 
white and colors. Don’t miss this number. 

For Only 80 Cents To introduce ‘* Home 

* Needlework’’ we 
offer you your choice any one of the Choker 
Collars shown above, stamped on fine Linen 
Cambric, or the handsome Embroidered Apron, 
design No. 9271, stamped on fine Lawn, ready 
to work, with one year’s subscription to «« Home 
Needlework Magazine ’’ (six splendid issues) and 
the December, 1006, issue free, for only 80 cents, 











This offer Will not appear again. 
Florence Publishing Co., 59 Chestnut St., Florence, Mass. | 
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OARSE or FINE=RUGS 
and CARPETS to most 
DELICATE Flannels LAST 
longer—LOOK better —FEEL 
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Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 
class Piano 
should 
not fail 
to exam- 
ine the 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined and cul- 
tured musical public on account of its unsurpassed 
tone-quality, unequaled durability, elegance of de- 
sign and finish. "Cotalague mailed on application. 
THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 

SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 


Favorable Terms to Responsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 
















Warerooms Cor. 5th Ave. 224 St., NEW YORK 








Here is a simple, inexpensive vehicle that en- 
ables mother to take baby anywhere without 
any trouble whatever. On the street —in the 
street car—in the crowded store—in the eleva- 
tor—doesn’t make any difference. Baby goes 
with perfect ease and security. And moth- 
er isn’t worn out. When it is inconvenient 
to wheel it, pick it up and carry it as 
a satchel. it weighs only seven pounds, 
and it is as easy to carry baby in it as 
in arms, It’s the 


ORIOLE 
| GO-BASEET 


Baby Enjoys it. 
“ The Go-Basket was 





it a thorou Takes the place of Carriage, Go-Cart, 
that it meets all re Jumper and Iligh Chair. May be 
= uirements most Satis-| changed from one to another in 
actorily. Ba by ©NJOYS | three seconds without removing the 


it very muc ch, whe r . 
on the stseete ate baby. The Go- Basket 


ing on train or cars or is a handsome vehicle 
driving. . My wife finds | of durable construction 
it a great relief. Icon-| and rubber tired. Can 
sider it a boon to baby | be held in the lap with- 
and mother, and shall| out soiling clothes. 
advocate ome ‘on at €v- | When carried, wheels 
ery opportunity é ‘ tot 

L-Everett Foster,M.D, | #T€ invisible. Indorsed 

by physicians. 


Free, Illustrated Booklet 


Write to-day for our free, illustrated book- 
let. Actual photographs show Go- Basket in 
all its uses. Let us tell you how to get a Go- 
Basket on approval. 


Withrow Manufacturing Company, 
65 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Spring Models 
in Wash Waists 


At ‘The Linen Store”’ 


The lines for Spring and Summer in McCutcheon’s Waists are 
now ready, and one of the waist models is illustrated herewith. It 
represents the newest mode, and, as it is made in our own work- 
rooms, we can safely guarantee the workmanship to be of the 
very highest character. In fact, in every way these Waists 


compare with the very best custom-made goods. 


Made in the fellowing materials: 


$4.50 Cheviot 


$3.50 to $4.00 


4.50 Madras.. .3.50, 4.00, and 4.50 


Hand-Embroidered Linen Waist Patterns, $3.75 to $30.00. 
Hand-Embroidered All-over Val. Lace Patterns, 


Established Half a 
Century 


$30.00 to $47.00. 


upwards. 


Hand-Embroidered Linen Robes, from $12.00 and 


When ordering by mail it is necessary to send bust 


measurement only. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
14 West 23d St., N. Y. 


Registered Trade Mark 


Model No. 1002 








NORWEGIAN NEEDLEWORK. 


Send for a free price-list, with quotations on materials and 
value of finished articles of this attractive as well as sub- 
stantial work. A very handsomely illustrated portfolio of 


COLORED AND WHITE NORWEGIAN DESIGNS 


with full descriptions how to work them, will be sent post- 


paid for 60 cents. 


NORWEGIAN SHOP, 801-203 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


_——_ — _- 











Your Photo ona 
Cushion 
Top 


What can be prettier or 
more appropriate for your 
husband’s, Seother’s or 
sweetheart’s 

Birthday or 
Wedding Gift 
than a picture of yourself, 
a1 your sweetheart, a friend, 

. - A or a kodak picture of a 
4 iar. i ‘ “| pleasant outing, or some 
4] /) Ji te PEP) childhood or vacation scene, 
mis enlarged on a Cushion Top 
for a Sofa Cushion? We reproduce perfectly in life-like size 
any photo sent us, on white, pink, blue, green or yellow 
genuine silk-faced satin. Can be washed and ironed 
and will not fade, as we photograph directly on the fabric 
by our secret process. Three sizes, 18x18 inches, $2.00, 
and 20x20 at $2.50, and 24x24 at $3.00. Mail us any 

photo with money order and we will send your cush- 
ion top within 5 days, and return photo uninjured, all 
charges prepaid. Satisfaction 1aranteed or money 
refunded. Established 15 years. For full particulars send 
for free booklet. Address 








TheJap Photo CushionCo.,296 St. ClairAve,, Cleveland,0. 

















IMPERIAL 


Smyrna Rugs 





Why do most domestic rugs wear out so soon? Because 
they're shoddy—not wool. "Imperial" Smyrna 
Rug’s are pure, thick wool, closely woven. That's why 
they wear. Besides, they're seamless and reversible. 

They're exact copies, in color and design, of genuine 
Orientals; the surface, also, is Oriental in appearance, 
yet "Imperials" cos but } the price of the imported 
article. They are the most beautiful and dels at 
made in America. 

Made in all sizes, from 18 in. x 36in. to 12 ft. x 18ft. 
50 select patterns. "I.S.R." trade-mark woven in 
selvage ; none genuine without it. 

Your dealer probably sells "Imperials," but if not 
write us for booklet, " Art and Utility," showing illus- 
trations in color. _It will be a valuable guide to you 
in buying rugs. 

W. @ J. SLOANE, Estab. 1843, 
Sole Selling Agents, 


886 Broadway, 





New York. 
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WORKS LIKE MAGIC” 














obtained. 


Ad-El-Ite One-coat Dull Finish—The Original Mission Finish, 
All Shades—makes old furniture, floors, picture-frames and all wood-work_new. 
d-El-Ite One-coat Dull 
It produces the only modern and up-to-date finish that will not 

fess not wear off or fade, and 


Any one can beautify his or her home by using 
Finish. 
scratch or mar; gives a permanent color that < 
when used on hardwood floors no wax is required. 


Send us the name and address of your paint dealer and get free sample of 


Ad-El-Ite Paint and Varnish Remover and 
hints on how to beautify every room in the house. 
. 





Ad-ElL.Ite Paint and Varnish Remover takes off old paint and varnish, wax 
_and shellac from any surface. Apply with a brush—wipe off with a rag; the old finish comes off 
_ With it clean to the wood; no odor, no stain, no injury to the hands or finest fabric; does, not in- 
jure the grain of the wood nor evaporate from the wood before the work is finished. 
NEVER PUT ON ANY KIND OF NEW FINISH OVER THE OLD FINISH. 
The removal of the old finish is absolutely necessary in refinishing all kinds of wood, 
no matter what finish is to be applied, if a satisfactory, smooth, new surface is to be 


The AD-EL-ITE People. 
























t containing valuable 









Dept. F, 
Chicago, il. 








A scene that goes right to the heart with 
its restful message of beauty and peace. One 
of those lovable “home™ pictures found only 
in New England. | 

LAMSON NATURE PRINTS 
are the daintiest hand-painted miniatures in 
the world. Art and photography blénded in 
exquisite effects. Send cents for sample 
print and handsome illustrated catalogue. 

LAMSON STUDIO 
66 Temple &t., Portland, Me. 


Pony Rigs for 











Nothing else could give your children so 
much pleasure. Our Towy Pony vehicles, all 
Styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best ma- 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship— 
nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 
is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 
shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Michigan Ruggy Co., 189 Office Bldg., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


>y You Can Be 
A Graduate Nurse- 


Through Our Lecture Course 
by Mail. 





Our Diplomas are Recognized. 
Faculty and Allied Hospitals 
of Highest Standard. 


No other field offers as great possi- 
bilities. Our graduates earn $15 to $50 
per week. One graduate earned $800 
on first case we gave her. 

Write for our large illus- 
trated catalog, giving full particulars. Easy terms. 
Now Is the time to start. Write to-day. 


American Training School for Nurses ““cicaco™ 


Only School of its hind in America. 
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“RETURNING FROM MARKET” | | 


Boys and Girls. 





Books for Children by 
GERTRUDE SMITH 


The Stories of Peter and Ellen 


These stories tell all about the jolliest, happiest little 
brother and sister you ever knew. ‘They have a pet 
pony and a monkey all their own, and make mud- 
pies, and they know all about fairies and such things. 
You ought to get acquainted with them. 

Illustrated with 15 full pages in color by E. Mars and 


. H. Squire. Square 8vo, richly ornamented 
cloth, $1.30 net (postage extra) 


The Lovable Tales 


of Janey and Josey and Joe 


This very pretty book, which is uniform with 7he 
Stories of Peter and Ellen, contains the nicest little 
stories imaginable about Janey, a sweet, unselfish 
child, her sister Josey, and her brother Joe, written 
in this author's original and most pleasant manner, 


16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and Squire. Cover 
design in colors. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.30 net 


The Roggie and Reggie Stories 


Capital little stories for children from three to seven 
years. Roggie and Reggie are two little boys, full of 
pranks and fun, who have some jolly times together. 
Illustrated with 16 full-page colored pictures by Mars and 


Squire, pictorial cover design in colors. Extra large 
type on durable paper. Square 8vo, cloth, $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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$1770, of which $500 was the first prize, for the best let- 
ters written on and about 


Ffaton’s Hot-Pressep VeLrtvin 


that new style in writing paper which has become so popular. If 


you did not see this ad in this magazine for January, get a copy, 
or, better still, write to us for complete information. 

Everyone who can write a good letter has a chance to win 
one of these very attractive prizes, but the nicest thing about 
this contest is not so much the chance to win one of the prizes, as it 
is the opportunity to become acquainted with such a luxurious 
writing paper as Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. Nearly every dealer 
can supply you with Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum, but if you can- 
not get it of your dealer and would like to see it quickly, send 25 
cents for a half-size box containing samples of two popular sizes. 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO., Pittsfield, Mass. 











Smee Diamonds cai 


q February is known as “Cupid’ s Month.” Itis a most appropriate time to give to your sweet- 
'} heart a beautiful Diamond Ring. ‘‘Diamonds Win Hearts” you know. Asa pure investment nothing : 
is safer or surer than a diamond, for it increases in value at the rate of 20 per cent per annum and \ 
\ is always convertible into cash. Better than stocks, bonds A a bank. e 
‘ fully described in our little Blue kle nd eve iy 
a How Easily You Can Obtain One wrrrsciive st sr with Watohes and 


‘ attractive style of mounting, together with Watches and 
33 other er jewelry. is ill is illustrated i in our new 1907 Catalogue—both free for the asking. Write for them today. . 
“1 Credit House 


Neo Security, No Dela Goods sent on approval. Pay one-fifthon ‘YJ “Ss 


ceptance and the balance in eight equal monthly payments. We 
@ Diamond Cutters saabe every one’s — good—help vel to aed a table invest- & 
WATCHMAKERS, JEWELERS ment. Transactions strictly confidential, te today. Do it now 
Dept. Biis 92 State St. thane 


BROS & CO. 1858 Chicago, Ill., U.S.A 
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‘ Are You Trying for 
3. That $500 Prizer 


AST il we offered in this magazine prizes aggregating 


ee 


rs 


) 
: 








HARPER’S 


Write Today For This Beautiful 


FREE Pillow Top 
For Pyrography 


Size 17x 17 in.; plainly Made of Real Plush—your 
stamped, with choice choice of Old Gold, Tan 


or . or Light Green colors. 
. Wemake this offer to 


















so that anyone can burn our new catalog 
it with handsome effect . ¢ bed below) Into 
Given free to every of new 


Our No. 97, $2.50 Out- 


SPECIA Se aay = ee Om. $1.60 


lendid outfit, ty shown above, is complete for burn- 

ush, wood aT ty 4 Includes fine P!atinum Fotne, 
andle, Rubber Tu Double-action Bulb, Meta 
Union Work, Bottle, Aleohol Lam tam 
Practice Weed ard full directions, all in neat x. 
Ask your dealer, or we will send C. 6. D. When cash accom panies 
order for No. 97 outfit we include free our 64-page Pelican Instruction 
Handbook ( price 25c), the most complete pyrography book published. 


Assortment. L th Only 3 1.75 


s inches; one Glove Box, 4x 1 inches; 
\ one hand-turned round Jewelry Box; 


\\one oval Picture one 

can Girl Panel, 8x11 inches; 
oval inches high 

oe os rit, 
w designs, a made best 
EV cians iaiia and vopsas orien oh 

SP n po) 

<< y ready for . If Outfit No. 97 and 
tare ordered $3 20 

our special price forboth isonly ....+++++s8 . 


Write Por New Contains 60 Fugees wim $209 
Catalog No, Z 57 FREE a ae tenes 
log ever issued. Write for it today. — 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160.164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chieage, Til. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 
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| ST. VALENTINE AND 
WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY FAVORS 


Heart Box with Bag for Candy, sc. 
Heart Boxes, Assorted Designs, sc, 
10c, 15c, and 25c. 

Satin Heart Boxes, 20c and 30c. 
Small Glazed Paper Hearts, 20c doz. 
Paper Cupids, sc. 
Metal Cupids, sc. 
Gilt Wishbones, sc. 
China Favor Sli 













Heart Shape Basket with Cover, 15c 

Favor Wood Bow and Arrow, isc. 

Metal and China Cupid Favors, 25c 
and soc. 

Lace Heart Ice Cream Cases, 
doz. 

Almond Cases, 25c doz. 

Fancy St. Valentine Ice Cream Cases. 
$2.25 doz. 


soc 





Cherry Log Boxes, 15c and 25c. Hatchet Boxes, 10c and sc 
Favor Hatchets, soc and 30c doz. Favor Cherry Boxes, s« 
Cherry Sprays, roc, sc, and 3c each. Continental Hat Box, roc. 
Washington Buttons, 30c doz. Washi Figure (box), 1 5c. 
Hatchet Fan, roc Drums (boxes), sc. 30c. 
| Yanke 
| Flag am. Shield Ice Cream Cases, 60c 
Almond Cases, 25c doz. 
Small Pot with Cherry 
Tree, roc. 
Silkk Flags mounted, roc 
and sc. 
= Pin , roc doz, 


tine or Washi 
ack Horner Pie, 12 Rib 


ngton 

; Basket of Cherries 
Joodle Snapping Mottoes, soc box. 

doz. 
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Catalogue free on request. 


We do not pay mail charges and we advise that all shipments 
be sent by express to insure safety. 


B, SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 7, 842 Broadway, New York 


EMBROIDERY CATALOG FREE 


Our FREE new age Special Catalog J, showing » designs, in 
Hedebo, Shadow, Eyelet Lmbeoidery, yt tw S raids aud Pat- 
terns, Stamped Linens, Pillow Covers, Perforated Pattern Outfits, etc. 
FRED HWERRSCHNER, 6457-59 Marshfield Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mechani- ““EXER-KETCH” IRON 


cally per- 
(Patented) A UTO 


fect and 
Adjustable in size to fit any boy 
or | as they grow from 3 years 
to /5 years. “Geared” for fastest 
Speed, but runs easier. Stronger 
(“it’s iron”) but lighter weight. 
Rider has absolute control riding 
forward or backward, coasting or 
climbing a hill. “Can’t u ¢.”” 
No dead center. “CAN’T BE 
BROKEN and won’t wear out.” A straight pull (or- 
dinary-hand-car motion), instantly interchangeable to the 
exact “ Rowing and Semi-Rowing” exercise motions. De- 
signed by a Physician to develop and strengthen the spine 
and chest, and rest the child’s legs. Write for our free offer. 
“EXER-KETCH” NOVELTY CO., 108 N. Senate Ave., Indianapolis, Ind, 
















Patented 
| 








decoration. 


the like. 
FALKER’S 


an 


References: Our 





FALKER’S VELVET SUEDE SKINS. 


ART LEATHER SKINS, the unique and fashionable modern house 
A charmingly artistic idea for Table, Tabou.et and Pillow Cov- 
ers, Posters, Wall or Den Decorations, in the natural shape of the skin. 

can be made into Photo Frames, Jewel and Toilet Article Cases, Shaving Out- 
fits, Opera Bags, Glove Tops, M 

The Ideal Skin for Pyrography or Art Work. 


Each skin is expressly chosen for art purposes only, is sound and has a 
soft, velvety surface of superfine quality and texture. Size of skin about 
eight square feet. 
receipt of price, $1.75 each, in any color. 


FREE SAMPLES, showing quality and color range, cheerfully for- 
warded upon request. 


AUGUST FALKER, Art Skin Dept., Syracuse, New York 


and without a question. 


usic Rolls, Book Covers, Dress Trimmings 


VELVET SUEDE is procurable in almost all shades. 


Sent, charges prepaid, to any address in the U. S., upon 


record since 1854, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. Money refunded instantly 
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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The Largest Makers of Fine Writing Papers in the World 


The superiority of WHITING PAPERS is so generally known and accépted that the 
fact barely requires a passing mention. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to some varieties of these popular papers, which may 
assist the choice of the purchaser. 

WHITING’S FRENCH CHAMBRAY, FRENCH ORGANDIE and ORGANDIE 
GLACE are the daintiest and most perfect of fabric papers. They are ideal correspondence 
papers for feminine use. 

For men, whether for home or club use, WHITING’S WOVEN LINEN is unequaled 
for character and refinement. 

Obtainable from leading dealers in stationery. 


Whiting Paper Company 
148-150-152 Duane St., New York 
Philadelphia 
Mills; HoLyoxkg, MAss. 























INGALLS’ SPECIAL OFFER | -——-— on 


wadiieega This Hat for Eyelet Embroidery 

, _ o stamped on White Butcher Clot 
 g , a - for 25cents. Belt to match Hat 
4 ~* AN stamped on White Butcher Cloth, 
f \y —_ "ay 5 10 cents. Shirt Waist to match 
7 a We 
t ry SY) g 
a » . 







, 


; Hat and Belt stamped on three 
yards of White Butcher Cloth for 
2 cents. Hat, Belt, and Shirt 





Waset stamped on four yards of ° ° 
White, Butcher Cathy and, tows | || 7 Le acme of perfection tm 
Waist, all for $1.25. 

Briggs’ Transfer Patterns 


Aap for stamping the Hat, Belt, and Ki, 
COKE Shirt Waist for 20 cents. = ld OoveS 


Address J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box B. | || 

















Right Living made in Grenoble, France, of select, 
The Fourth “R” in Education | soft, pliable skins, refined in propor- 
HE new education adds a fourth ‘‘R” to | || tions, carefully fashioned, they’re un- 
reading, ‘riting, and ‘rithmetic—Right rivaled for elegance of style and for 
Living. Its basis is Hygiene—all that , liti 
makes for health—personal hygiene, healthful | |; W4ring qualities. 


houses, healthful food, etc. Then comes the | 
Economy of Living—true economy of time, 
.effort and money; and most important—the 
Children, whose health, character, and life suc- | were 

cess are so largely determined by the home care | fo r street and even mg Wear. 


and training. 


Every woman and every man who has a home | 
will be interested in the bulletin of the American | Or ay or 


The newest shades and lengths 


School of Home Economics, which tells of this | 
new education, of the ‘‘ profession of home-mak- Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
ing,”’ gives synopses of the courses offered by | Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street. 
mail and of the Library of Home Economics. | New York. 


This attractive 66-page booklet is sent on request. Address 
postcard or note. A.S.H.E., 3329¢ Armour Ave., Chicago, III. 
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without hulls 


‘THE sweetest, most per- 
fect green sugar corn 
is selected. The ears are passed through 
a patented machine process, which opens 
every kernel on the cob and cleanly sepa- 
rates all the delicious milky meat from 
the indigestible halls. Such is WINORR 
KERNELLED SUGAR CORN—the corn 
without hulls. 
You have eaten corn. How annoying the tough 
hulls are! And because these hulls are absolutely 
indigestible, dangerous irritation is caused, and phy- 


sicians recommend only WINORR KERNELLED 
SUGAR CORN—the corn without hulls. 


As a vegetable it is an epicurean revelation, and for 
puddings, fritters and soups there is NOTHING 
else LIKE it. 


If your grocer hasn't it, it is really worth your 
ile to send us his name on a postal card. 


Just TRY a can! 
PACKED ONLY BY 


PRESSING & ORR CO., Norwalk, Ohio 


No pure food laws were needed tc 
make our products pure. 





Shoemaker’s 
Poultry Book 


AND ALMANAC FOR. 1907 


There is nothing in the world like it. It contains 224 
large pages, handsomely illustrated. A number of most 
beautiful Colored Plates of Fowls, true to life It 








| tells all about all kinds of Thoroughbred Fow!ls, with 
lifelike illustrations, and prices of same. It tells how to 
raise poultry successfully and how to treat all diseases com- 
mon among them. It gives working plans and illustrations 
of convenient Poultry Houses. It tells all about 


Incubators and Brooders 


It gives full instructions for operating all kinds of 
Incubators. his chapter is marvelously complete and 
worth dollars to any one using an Incubator. It gives 
descriptions and prices of Incubators, Brooders and all 
kinds of Poultry Supplies. In fact, it is an ency oped 


of chickendom and will be mailed to any one on receipt « 
only 15 cents. Your money returned if not pleased. 


C. C. SHOEMAKER, 8x 103¢, FREEPORT, ILL, 











FOR MEN 
& WOMEN 


WORKING aa 


Complete Protection for Hands and Wrists 






Used in all kinds of work, sweep- 

ing, clothes hanging, tending 
furnace, gardening, motoring, 
— hunting, driving, ete 
Durable and Koomy. 

like a ket handkerchief. 25 cts, 

per pair; 5 pairs for $1.00. Sent 

postpaid, Everyone likes the “ Fremont.” 

FREMONT MITTEN & GLOVE CO., 82 Wood St., Fremont, 0. 


DAZZLING ORIENTAL POPPY 
5 Sort flesh t 


while we will o bral 
an lin = 





and our I an ,bew catate oO 
shrubs 








NO = 


Order foda 
One good inv is 
worth a lifetime of labor; 

$4 per month for 25 months invested NOW in Oregon timber 

will buy negotiable dividend stock secured by 100,000 feet 
of timber guaranteed by Bank and Trust Company. Will 
soon be worth $1000, besides paying 50 per cent dividends. 

This is well worth your time to investigate. Write today. 

WORTH COAST CO-OPERATIVE LUMBER CO. Mérs.4 Exporters 

Suite 34-39 Realty Trust Building, _ PORTLAN D, OREGON 














polished floor. 
fasteners, 25., sent direct postpaid. 
Rug Fasteners, sent free on request. 








reasonable prices. 


SAMUEL B. DONCHIAN, 





~ SULTAN” RUG FASTENERS 


SAVE YOU from falling, slipping, or tripping; keep your rugs flat and straight; preserve their wear- 
ing qualities, and make them easier to sweep. Theydo not show where fastened, nor mar the finest 
Readily applied; easily fastened and unfastened. 75ec.a dozen; sample set of four 
Illustrated booklet, and names of over 900 dealers who sell Sultan 
OVER THREE MILLION NOW IN USE. TRY THEM! 


ORIENTAL RUCS 


I carry the largest assortment of high-grade Oriental Rugs in this country. 
Rugs, write me your wants, and I will send them to you on approval, that you may compare their superiority and 
I have no branch stores or connection with Oriental Rug Dealers in any city. 


All the Oriental Rugs in the “ WA LDORF-ASTORIA ” are purchased from me. 


If you wish to purchase 


76 PEARL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 
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For COLDS Use 


Ghe Standard 
for 60 Years 


_ POND’S EXTRACT gargled 
in the throat or sprayed into 
the nostrils will soothe and 
heal the irritated membrane, 


For soreness of the mouth, 
tongue, gums or throat 
POND’S EXTRACT can 
be used with certainty 
of relief and healing. 

Keep Pond’s Extract ° 
always handy—it will 
save many an hour of 
suffering, 

De not allow yourself to 
be imposed upon by weak, 
impure or poisonous prepare 
ations of witch haxel as 
substitutes for POND'S 
EXTRACT. 


Interesting booklet, ‘‘ First Aid to the Injured,”* 
sent free if you write Dept. 10 
Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., N. ¥. 


Avoid colds. Preserve health. Save sleepless 
nights and doctors’ bills. Our simple device 
positively keeps the child covered in its crib, 
while allowing perfect freedom of action. 
Mailed on receipt of 50c. and your address. 























HYGIENIC IMPROVEMENT CO., SoSsnser"ec4?"*°* 
Dainty Things for Babies | 


Unique hand-made articles for baby’s wear. 

Many attractive novelties suitable for gifts. | 

Complete outfits. Send for illustrated cat- 

alogue. | 
SMITH’S BABY’S SHOP 

311 Whitney Bidg. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Improve Your Figure 


without effort by wearing the famous 


-DISSOLVENE RUBBER GARMENTS 


(PATENTED) 
The only harmless and effectual method to 


REDUCE SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


No drugs, no dieting, no unusual exereise, no change 
in the mode of living. Recommended by physicians. 


Made of the finest pure Para rubber, fitting snugly to 
the body; worn under the clothing at any ang all times 
without the slightest inconvenience or annoyance. 

Society Has Adopted Them 

Made in a variety of styles to fit any part of the 
body. They reduce the flesh only where desired. 
RESULTS POSITIVE. 

CHIN BANDS for reducing double chin, by 
mail, $2.00 

Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber Garments 
and Toilet Specialties on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
18H WEST 84th 8ST. (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria), NEW YORE 

















VIYELLA 


Reg’d 


FLANNEL 


For Sale at 
The Leading 
Retail Stores 


Does Not Shrink 





Direct from lIooms. 
CUT ANY LENGTH. 
40% SAVED. 


Send five 2c.stamps for samples 


GUARANTEED 
of 30 qualities. 
Amount refunded first order. 


SILAS === 


LENOX SILK WORKS, 1137 Broadway,N. Y. 





YAR At Mill 


Prices 


If you knit or crochet we want you to know 
that the most beautiful yarns and worsteds 
are not sold through the stores, but are 
sold only by mail, direct from the mill to 
the consumer at manufacturers’ prices. 


Lawrette Yarns 


Are spun from real Australian wool, the 
finest wool in the world. They are soft 
and fluffy as down, smooth, even, and 
strong. Each skein contains a full ounce 
of yarn, and is wrapped in tissue paper to 
preserve its freshness and prevent soiling. 


SEND US YOUR NAME 
and address and we will send you full in- 
formation regarding prices, sizes and colors, 
also free samples. Write now—to-day. 


LAWRENCE DYE WORKS 60., 72 So. Canal St. 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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| A 5 3 Beautiful extreme 





bust shapes in 
these models. 





Pomeroy 


: Anata ’ There’s a refined 

: elegance in Redfern fabrics and laces, as | 

: well as beauty of shape, also in the jarratelles | 

with the “* Security ’’ Rabber Batton clasps. 

Three and one-half to fifteen dollars per pair. 
At All Shops. 


THE WARNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
New York Chicago Oakland 








MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


WRITE TO MENNEN 
if your ist does not sell Mennen’s Borated 
Talcum Toilet Powder, and receive a free sample. 
Most dealers do sell Mennen’s, because most people 
know it is the purest =e safest of toilet powders—pre- 


serves the geod complexion, improves the r one. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your prot If 
ienase’ s face is on the cover, a and -) ‘year 


antee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every: 
where, or by mail 25 cents. Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


‘Tay Maaneafe Viste ante Pitews Bead. It has the scent 
of fresh cut Parma Violets. 








Games and Songs of 


American Children 
~By WILLIAM WELLS NEWELL } 


Containing all the games American children 
play, accompanied by their musical melodies, 
together with an explanation of their signifi- 
cance, origin, and history. For those who 
have to deal with children in any capacity, 
the book is a mine of welcome suggestions for 
their amusement. New, revised edition, $1.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 














with grandchildren going to schooi, 
lam a grandmother ¥% er2nicilaren going to school. 
and my complexion clear, therefore I know that it will make your com- 


plexion clear and youthful. 


Mrs. 
Graham’s 


Creates a ‘ 
Kosmeo Perfect Complexion 


In a healthy, natural way Kosmeo cleanses the P grees stimulates 


the glands, increases the blood circulation an 


feeds and nour- 


ishes the skin tissues, thereby keeping the skin free from flabbi- 


ness, wrinkles, chapping, pimples, blackheads, and all ordinary 
blemishes. It protects the skin from tan, freckles and sunburn. 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly allays all irritation. 


Price 50 Cents. At all first-class dealers, or by mail postpaid. 


A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 
Mrs, Gervaise Graham, 1477 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





